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Arr. L—PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.* 

Pavt’s Epistle to the Romans is an exposition of the divine 
plan for the salvation of the world. This plan, never varying 
from the original conception, gradually unfolded through the 
ages down to the times of Christ. First came the patriarchal 
dispensation ; then Moses and the law; then the prophetic era ; 
then, last of all, the culmination of all, Christ, who is the end, 
the fulfillment of law. The common element of all these dis- 
pensations, the one element which vitalized all, was faith. We 
are told that “Abraham had faith in God, and it was counted 
to him for justification” (Rom. iv, 3). Weare told that “ God’s 
plan of justification was attested by JJoses, and by the prophets, 
God’s plan of justification through faith in Jesus Christ, unto 
all who exercise faith ” (Rom. iii, 21). 

This word au shows the scope of the divine plan. It was 
as wide as the race; it contemplated the Gentiles first and fore- 
most, and not the Jews only. Such is Paul’s interpretation of 
the large promise made to Abraham, the man of faith, while he 
was yet in uncireumeision. “And the Scripture having fore- 
seen that God would justify the Gentiles from faith, of old 
preached the Gospel to Abraham, that in him should all the 
Gentiles be blest” (Gal. iii, 8). The call of the Jews, which 
was an after-thought, and the giving of the law four hundred 
and thirty years later, did not suspend or amend or modify the 
simple and comprehensive promise to the father of the faith- 

* We commend this scholarly article, the second of the series on New Testa. 


ment books, to the consideration of the Church.—Eprror, 
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ful. Judaism was not an end; it was only a provisional arrange- 
ment. The Jews were elect not for themselves alone, but that 
they might bring the Gentile world to God. The Hebrew 
Seriptures are full of announcements to the Jewish Church 
that “the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising.” Yet the Jews, proud of their elec- 
tion, forgot the reason of their call, and came at last to conceive 
that all these privileges were an exclusive endowment to them- 
selves. They counted the promise to the fathers an indefeasible 
right, with whieh all outside the covenant had no concern, and 
which, once granted to themselves, not even God could justly 
wrest away (Rom. ix, 14). It was a covenant which must hold 
good for all Jews, however personally unworthy. Every Jew 
was to be saved because he was a Jew. None of any other 
nation could be saved because he was not a Jew. One of their 
own writers expressed their views: “O Lord, thou madest the 
world for our sakes; as for the rest of the nations born from 
Adam, thou hast said that they are nothing” (2 Esdras vi, 55). 
This arrogant feeling of the Jews never changed. Later on, 
when Paul made his defense to the Jews, they listened unté 
he announced his mission to the Gentiles. “To the Gentiles / 
At this word they lifted up their voice and said, Away with 
such a fellow from the earth; it is not fit that he should live” 
(Acts xxii, 22). 

Yet, arrogant, wayward, disobedient, the Jews were, after 
all, the most promising of all nations for a missionary church ; 
and for fifteen hundred years God forbore from final rejec- 
tion, not merely for what they were, but hoping to bring 
them to their just vocation. Our apostle tells us that “God, 
purposing all the while to show his wrath against them, never- 
theless endured with much long-suffering these Jewish vessels 
of wrath, that through them he might make known the riches 
of his Gospel to the Gentile vessels of mercy which he of old 
prepared unto glory” (Rom. ix, 22). 

In entire accord with tle divine plan for the Gentile world 
were all prophetic voices from the beginning down. Some of 
these older testimonies Paul quotes in the tenth chapter of this 
epistle; and, if he had needed to re-enforce his argument in this 
regard, he might, with equal pertinence, have quoted almost the 
entire volume of the Hebrew prophets. Whether the prophets 
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themselves, Jews in nationality and thought, fully understood 
what they were saying with regard to the Gentile world or not, 
there is at least no dissonance in the tenor of their utterances. 

And Christ himself, during all his ministry, so preached this 
gospel of universal embrace. He told the Jews: “ Other sheep 
I have, the outlying Gentile world, which are not of this Jew- 
ish fold. Them also I must bring, and there will be one fold 
and one shepherd.” No single word of his declared or implied 
that the Gospel was restricted to the Jews. He constantly and 
consistently spoke and acted as if mankind were one. And his 
final word was to declare once more this truth, once more in 
explicit form to enforce it upon the understanding and the 
conscience of his disciples, soon to become his apostles: “Go 
into ALL the world, and preach to EVERY creature.” 

Sut the apostles who were in Christ before Paul did not rise 
to this full conception of the Gospel as it reveals itself in their 
own Scriptures, in the words of their Master, and in Paul’s 
life-work and in his writings. On the contrary, so decided was 
their disinclination toward the Gentiles, so pronounced their 
bias toward their own people exclusively, that, after much 
vacillation on their part, and yet after their nominal conces- 
sion of the abstract rights of the Gentiles, it was finally arranged 
and covenanted, under the formal sanction of a solemn pledge, 
that “James and Peter and John, who thought themselves to 
be pillars, should go to the circumcision, and Paul and Bar- 
nabas to the uncireumcision ” (Gal. ii, 9). To this agreement 
Peter and James seem to have practically adhered. Their sub- 
sequent history does not credit them with any work among the 
Gentiles; and their epistles, addressed to Jews only, touch none 
of the grave issues with which Paul’s letters are weighted. 
They write as if they knew naught of the rights of the Gentiles, 
the burden of Paul’s soul, the burden of his preaching and 
writings. Their epistles ignore the audience to which Paul’s 
letters were addressed ; ignore, in fact, the only readers that 
now read them—the Gentiles. 

The Jewish Scriptures yielded no encouragement to this nar- 
row feeling. But, by long prescription, certain extra-scriptural 
traditions and opinions had become established with all the force 
of Scripture, as the unwritten creed of the synagogue. Among 
these unscriptural, and anti-scriptural, opinions, as execrable as 
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could be conceived by the human mind, were the following. 
These propositions were not formulated by Jews, but they ex- 
actly embody the sentiments and beliefs of the Jews with regard 
to themselves and with regard to the Gentile world: 


1. By the decree of God, forthe manifestation of his glory, some 
men [all the Jews] are predestinated unto everlasting life, and 
others [all the Gentiles] foreordained to everlasting death. 

2. Those of mankind that are predestinated unto life God, be- 
fore the foundation of the world, according to his eternal and im- 
mutable purpose, hath chosen, unto everlasting glory, out of his 
mere grace, without any thing in the creature moving him thereto, 
and all to the praise of his glorious grace. 

3. The rest of mankind God was pleased, for the glory of his 
sovereign power over his creatures, to pass by, and to ordain 
them to dishonor and wrath for their sin, to the praise of his 
glorious justice. 

4. These men, thus predestinated and fore-ordained, are un- 
changeably designed; and their number is so certain and definite 
that it cannot be either increased or diminished. — Westminster 


Confe 88ion. 


Such, nearly ten years after the Pentecost, was still the tra- 
ditional feeling, even in the Cliristian Church, made up as yet 
wholly of Jews, toward the Gentiles. 

Up to the day of Peter’s unhappy choice of the Jews as against 
the Gentiles, he had been incontestably the leader in the new 
dispensation. From that day he sank out of sight in New 
Testament history. Another man took his primacy in the 
world, as the master-builder of the Church, the molder of 
Christian thought. Paul’s inauguration to this work was an- 
nounced from the moment of his conversion: “ He is a chosen 
vessel to me to bear my name before Gentiles, and kings, and 
Jews” (Acts ix, 15). Hlimself a Jew, a Pharisee, a zealot for 
the traditions, he at once abandoned his prejudices, counted his 
circumcision as nothing, became a Gentile in thought, life, sym- 
pathies, held all men as his brethren, and spent his life in their 
evangelization. He won for tlie Gentiles an equal place in the 
Church ; he planted Gentile churches over the Roman world; 
he re-established the old doctrine of the common fatherhood of 
God, the equal brotherhood of men ; he demonstrated from the 
Scriptures the universality of the atonement, the justification 
of man with God, not, as the Jews boasted, by works of law, but 
through the faith that antedated the law, and was higher than 
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the law. And when he died, in A. D. 65, Judaism had prac- 
tically ceased as a dominant power in the Christian Churth. 

Paul tells us of his labors, his journeyings, his perils by his 
countrymen aud by false brethren, his persecutions, his dis- 
tresses ; and besides these things that are without, that which 
pressed upon him daily, his anxiety for all the churches. But 
he nowhere names that which to us is of infinitely more mo- 
ment than these personal incidents of the day—the letters which 
he wrote to the churches. How unconscious this man of many 
cares of the rich literary legacy he was leaving to the Church 
and the world! These letters, at least so many as have come 
down to us, probably but a small part of the whole number, are 
few and not long. But they have controlled the thought and 
the faith of the world. How different without them would 
dogmatic Christianity now be, if, indeed, there had been any 
dogmatic Christianity without them. 

These letters are the outgrowth of Paul’s controversy with 
the Jews out of the Church, with the Judaizers in the Church. 
They are full of this issue; some of them are limited to this one 
subject. Me who would rightly understand, for example, the 
Epistles to the Galatians and to the Romans, or would compre- 
hend the Gospel which Paul preached, and which he justly 
called “My gospel ”—my presentation of the Gospel of Christ 
—must recognize this controversy as the prominent fact of his 
life. To Paul the struggle for the equality of the Gentiles was 
unintermitted ; and the peculiar circumstances which every- 
where and forever encompassed him made this one phase of 
“his gospel” strikingly polemic, impassioned, and copious. 
This is the master-key which opens the door to a consistent and 
satisfactory exegesis of the Epistles to the Romans, the Gala- 
tians, and the Ephesians, and, indeed, of all the Pauline writ- 
ings. Without keeping this controversy in mind, the reader of 
these epistles is sure to miss the point of the discussion, if not 
wholly misinterpret the greater part of what he reads. 

In discussing the Epistle to the Romans, fortunately for our 
present purpose, we need spend ho time on critical questions, 
such as arise in regard to some other of Paul’s epistles. There 
is no doubt as to the genuineness, and scarce any as to the in- 
tegrity, of this epistle. All authorities, even the skeptical, agree 
that it was written by Paul, to the Romans, in A. D. 59; and 
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the only doubt, entertained by but few, touches the connection 
of the’last two chapters ; though even the critics who question 
whether these chapters were part of this epistle concede that 
they, too, were written by Paul. 


It only remains for us to examine into the doctrinal teach- 
ings of the epistle. 

This epistle is sometimes, I might perhaps say generally, de- 
scribed in extravagant terms; and it is so described because 
misunderstood. Coleridge calls it the grandest work of human 
genius; Luther thinks it a eomplete epitome of the Gospel ; 
and Dr. Shedd says it contains in itself a whole body of divin- 
ity, and is even so self-sufficient that with it one could read- 
ily spare all the rest of the Bible! Such language overshoots 
the mark; it leads the ordinary reader, who finds for himself 
no general didactic in the epistle, to think that he has misun- 
derstood the apostle, or, perhaps, is incapable of understanding 
him, and thus to abandon the study discouraged, if not dazed, 
by the supposed abstrusity, which, in fact, is not there. 

It is not Paul’s purpose in this epistle to give an exposition 
of the entire Gospel ; he discusses only an incident to the Gos- 
pel, an incident of large moment to his readers of that day, 
but of little moment, in ztse/f, to us of this day. The Church 
of Christ has gone beyond the need of that discussion. The 
theme of the epistle is given in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
verses: “For the Gospel is God’s power unto salvation to 
EVERY ONE that has faith, both Jew and Gentile. For in it is 
revealed God’s plan of susTIFICATION FROM FAITH, as it has been 
written: But the susr rrom rarrn shall have life.’ The 
epistle discusses, not What is the Gospel? nor, How may men 
be saved by the Gospel? but, simply, Who are embraced in its 
provisions? Is God the God of Jews only? ds he not the 
God of Gentiles also? Are Jews only the subjects of the gos- 
pel plan? or are Gentiles also admissible to its privileges ? 
For us, in these days of Christian light, this question, as it 
stood to Paul’s mind and to his readers, has little personal con- 
cern. We are not anxious or disturbed by it. The question 
was answered long centuries ago, and, thanks to this epistle, 
so completely and finally answered that most Christians now, 
overwhelmingly Gentiles by birth, do not even suspect that it 
was once a question of vital and bitterest debate in the Church 
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of Christ whether they could be saved at all. That debate has 
been retired ; but the epistle remains a battle-field for two 
conflicting forces. The great debate for us, a debate which is 
not agitated in the text itself, but emerges now in the tortuous 
exegesis of the text by Calvinistic misunderstanding and per- 
version of the apostle’s words, turns on a question which was 
never even conceived of by Paul himself, or by his Jewish an- 
tagonists, or heard of by the Church for three centuries after 
his death. Are, as Calvinism teaches, some only of men, the 
so-called “ elect,” taken capriciously out of the mass of man- 
kind at large, embraced in the provisions of the Gospel? and 
are all the rest of the race, the so-called “reprobates,” indiscrim- 
inately left outside the covenant of grace? Or, on thé con- 
trary, are, as St. Paul teaches, att of the race of Adam equally 
and fully redeemed, and equally entitled to the benefits of the 
Gospel, equally salvable on equal and equitable conditions ¢ 

Undoubtedly both Paul and the Jews recognized an “elec- 
tion ;” but both held it a national election, an election which, 
according to Jewish notions, took in all of themselves, but 
themselves only ; but which, from Paul’s stand-point, took in 
every human being on the face of the globe. To the Jews it 
was an indefeasible election, amounting to an absolute decree, 
to eternal life; with Paul it was an election to religious privi- 
leges or opportunities, and to nothing else. Dut neither of 
them ever heard of an arbitrary discriminative election of some 
individuals as against other individuals, whether Jew or Gen- 
tile. The mooting of such a discriminative election of some, 
and preterition of others, would have astounded both Paul and 
the Jews, and would have been received by both parties with 
a common roar of derision for its preposterousness. 

But, notwithstanding the fact that a discriminative election 
was utterly unknown to Paul, was unknown to the synagogue, 
was unknown to the Church of the first three centuries, the 
question whether it is true stands ¢o ws, now that it has been 
thrust upon us, as a question of transcendent concern. For this 
debate, this epistle, though it discusses an entirely different 
question, has been made the arena for the battle of the giants 
for long ages, and must remain so until the interpreters shall 
come back to the one matter which was in issue between Paul 
and the Judaizers, the one matter which it was intended to 
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settle, and which it did so effectually settle for the great Gen- 
tile world that the very question which alone it really discussed 
has been almost as completely forgotten as if it had never been 
agitated. This epistle, rightly interpreted, rules Augustinism 
and Calvinism out of court even more summarily than it ex- 
ploded the old Jewish exclusiveness and hostility to the Gentile 
world. The early Jewish heresy which demarked all Jews as 
salvable against all Gentiles as non-salvable had a show, though 
only a show, of reason for its existence in the fact of the earlier 
eall of the Jews to religious privileges; the later Calvinistie 
heresy, which demarks certain “elect” out of every nation as 
salvable against all the rest of mankind as non-salvable “ repro- 
bates,” has not a particle of reason for its existence, either in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, or in the cosmopolitan gospcl of Christ, 
or in the universal natural sense of equity and justice as be- 
tween God and man. In the coming centuries both heresies 
will be merely historical curiosities of the past, no longer of 
any vital moment to the one surviving Arminian, or rather 
Pauline, system of theology. 

The theme of the epistle is imposing, and tlie apostle’s treat- 
ment of it is commensurate, lucid, and convincing. What the 
reader needs for the comprehension of the argument is to enter 
into the spirit of the times, to recall the issues for which the 
opposite parties contended, and to realize for himself just what, 
under the circumstances, the apostle inust have meant, just how 
lie must have been understood. Certainly the writer intended 
to be understood, certainly he was once understood, certainly 
he is now capable of being understood; but only in the line 
above indicated. 

Yet, while we contend that this is the great purpose of the 
epistle, far be it from us to think that the apostle gives us 
nothing else. No; fortunately for us, his heart and his mind 
were full of the doctrines and the duties of the Gospel; and it 
was impossible that he could write on any theme without put- 
ting Christ in the foreground, and telling how men may be 
saved from their sins. In all of Paul’s writings this was the 
ultimate object ; he ever gives it the right of way; it comes 
to the front in season and out of season. And so this epistle 
had for its first readers, and has for us, an element of greater 
intrinsic worth than the ruling polemic one. This subordinate 
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or incidental issue is the only one that most present readers 
recognize as having any place in the apostle’s writings. Yet 
from the present epistle these incidental passages discussing the 
great Christian doctrines of sin, redemption, regeneration, sanc- 
tification, and so forth, might have been omitted, yet leave the 
forensic and ethical argument unimpaired. The epistle is not, 
as has been idly fancied, a body of divinity or a treatise on 
Christian experience, It is controversial ; not doctrinal, not 
devotional. It is the brief of a lawyer, a judici ial plea pe the 
equity ot the Gospel before the tribunal of the human con- 
science ; the apology of one who would justify the ways of God 
toman. And it is in this light that Paul declares that “ he is 
not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” He can look men in the 
face without blushing for himself or for God, as he presses 
home upon their consciences the divine fair-dealing in giving 
every man an equal chance. He believes, too, that the great 
opportunity of every man is in this life. He is not a second 
probationist. 

The discussion in this epistle moves throughout on legal and 
ethical, not on doctrinal and religious, lines. The apostle dis- 
cusses the universality of the atonement and the mode of justi- 
fication as a legal work, not sanctification as an experience. He 
asks, ‘‘ Tow shall man be justified with God?” not, “ How shall 
he be clean that is born of woman?” The whole argument, all 
peculiarities of expression, all characteristic words, must be in- 
terpreted on this line. It is only thus that we can compass the 
argument or reach any consistent and tolerable sense. Unfort- 
unately, the “ Authorized ” translation, with all its excellence as 
an English classic, is, especially in the epistles, often erroneous, 
incomprehensible, warped. I do not add, as has often been 
said, that the translation was consciously falsified; yet, singu- 
larly enough, the warpings are all in one sectarian direction— 
the direction of Calvinism. Part of these sophistications were 
due to ignorance of Greek, part to non-comprelhension of the 
logical connection; but part, also, to the conscious or uncon- 
scious inclination to preconceived views. The “ Revised” 
better in many regards, but fails often in expressing the nin 
meaning, and it perpetuates the worst of the sectarian warps. 
No doubt the reader of these translations, if supplied with the 
proper helps, may sometimes find the proper sense; but it is 
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almost inevitable that, without such aids, or in spite of them, he 
will read into the text meanings, and give it an interpretation, 
that do not belong there. 

For example, the word translated righteousness and the 
phrases newness of life, crucified with Christ, die to sin, dead 
to sin, and many more, which are now the commonplaces of 
religious phraseology, and, also, entire passages, especially the 
long pericope embracing the sixth, seventh, and eighth chap- 
ters, which are usually interpreted from the stand-point of sub- 
| jective religious experience, ‘suffer violence when so translated 
or explained. They do not belong to the domain of experi- 
| mental religion, but to the field of forensic theology. They ex- 
press legal, ethical, and not religious, concepts; and it is only 
when they are so interpreted that they fall into line in this dis- 
cussion. Thus, the English word “righteousness” is, in popular 
apprehension, a term of ethical import, and Webster properly 
defines it as “an equivalent to holiness, comprehending holy 
principles and affections.” This is the sense every English 
reader certainly and correctly attaches to the word; it has no 
other meaning. But Paul’s Greek word d:xcacoovvn, used thirty- 
five times in this epistle and every time translated “ righteous- 
ness,” should in every instance be translated justification. The 
verb d:eacovv, found fifteen times in this epistle, and the adjec- 
tive dixavoc, found seven times, coming from the same stem as 
the substantive, are for the most part correctly translated “to 
justify” and “just.” Fortunately, the English language hard- 
ly furnishes any other choice. Certainly the verb “ righten,” 
first used in these passages by Dr. Young (Christ our Life) 
and adopted by Dr. Abbott (/2omans), can mean only to make 
right, subjectively right—a sense not found in the Bible. The 
notion that underlies the Greek verb, substantive, and adjective 
is that of acquittal from penalty—a legal, not a moral, concept. 

Similarly, the phrases “ die to sin,” “crucified with Christ,” 
and others, are usually interpreted as expressive of moral rela- 
tions, as if they meant ¢nsensibility to sin, insusceptibility to 










































temptation. Now this is, indeed, a state of the affections 
which comes to the sanctified, and is graciously true in Chiris- 
tian experience ; but it is not the sense of these expressions in 
Paul’s epistles. Here they express only legal, juristic relations 
to sin; they signify simply that the sinner died, conceptually, 
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in the person of Christ; that this death was the penal death 
which the law prescribed, and that he thus exhausted the pen- 
alty of law and stands, so far forth, in no further amenability to 
its penalty. “ He was put to death on the cross with his sub- 
stitute before the law;” “he died with Christ as to sin,” and 
is thus legally freed from its penal claim. Yet, though thus 
legally “dead as to sin,” he may be abundantly alive morally, 
affectionally, to its seductions. Acqguittance from penalty, 
which is the matter here discussed, does not emancipate from 
proneness to sin. 

It is in this same sense expressive of legal relations, not of 
religious experience, that Paul elsewhere (Gal. ii, 19) says: “I 
died by process of law, as to law: I have been put to death on 
the cross with Christ”—that is, “Through this constructive 
death with Christ I ceased, so far forth, my amenability to the 
pains and penalties of the law.” And he immediately adds: 
“The old man, this natural, sin-tainted self, derived racially 
from Adam, died, ended its being, with the death of Christ; 
and as for myself, I no longer have my own proper life ; it is 
Christ that lives in me. I have a second racial departure, a 
new life derived from Christ by faith in the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself to die in my stead.” It is in this 
same legal sense that Paul declares that, “as Christ was raised 
from death to die no more, so also we shall go on anew in a 
fresh grant of life, the eternal being that he gives.” 

We have seen that the usual interpretation of the important 
section embracing the sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters is that 
they are a discussion of the higher vital doctrines of regenera- 
tion and sanctification. But this is a mistaken interpretation. 
No doubt in these three chapters, more than elsewhere in the 
epistle, the trend of thought is toward the religious life; and 
the apostle gives a vivid picture of the struggles of the unre- 
generate man, of the gracious deliverance through faith in 
Christ. Yet these chapters keep step with the rest of the book ; 
they are but the more advanced discussion of the one theme, 
God’s plan of justification as it is revealed in the Gospel. 

For example, let us take the first paragraph in the sixth 
chapter and see how naturally it works out on this line of 
thought, and that this is the only possible self-consistent 
explanation. We translate literally and correctly : 
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Romans vi, 1-11: What then shall we say? Shall we con- 
tinue in the sin, that the grace may abound? That be far from 
us! How shall we, who died as to the sin, yet live in it? Or, do 
ye not know that we, so many as were baptize <d into Christ Jesus, 
were baptized into his death? We were buried, therefore, w ith 
him, through the baptism into his death ; that, as Christ was 
raised from among dead men through the glory wy. of the 
Father, so we also may walk in newness of life. Tor if we have 
become united with him in the sameness with his death, we shall 
be also in the sameness with his resurrection ; taking note of this, 
that our old man was crucified with him, that the body of the 
sin may be done away with, that we may no longer be in slavery 
to the sin. For he that died has been justified from the sin. 
But if we died with Christ, we have faith that we shall also have 
life with him; knowing that Christ, having been raised from 
among dead men, dies no longer; death no ‘Jonger has lordship 
over him. For the death that he died he died as to the sin, once 
for all; but the life that he lives he lives as to God. Thus reckon 
ye also yourselves to be dead as to the sin, but alive as to God, in 
Christ Jesus. 


The chapter opens with the practical reflection that the 
death of men, of ALL men, in the person of Christ, and their 
legal justification from the penalty of sin, is the strongest mo- 
tive against our perseverance in sin; how inconsistent that 
we, who were condemned to death on account of sin, and 
whom Christ died to redeem from its guilt, should continue in 
that which was the ruin of the race! With this brief glance 
at the moral bearings of the work of Christ the apostle enters 
upon a wonderfully rich statement of the legal relations of 
this vicarious work to the salvation of man. The rendering 
given above, quite apart in some points from the Authorized 
and the Revised translations, is the just meaning of the Greek ; 
it has a coherence and consistence which they lack; and it is 
quite in the line of the apostle’s theme and thought. The 
fundamental thesis which he would maintain is the ideal, or 
constructive, union of men, ALL men, as men, with Christ, in 
his representative death and burial, in his resurrection and 
eternal life. This result is the legal and logical sequent for 
men, from Christ’s representative character and accomplished 
work. The apostle has before said (Rom. v, 18): 

As through one transgression of the first Adam the results 
were unto ALL men unto condemnation, so through one justifying 


work of the second Adam the results were unto ALL men unto 
justification of life. 
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Such are the comprehensive terms in which Paul regularly 
speaks of the extent of the gospel scheme; but in the passage 
before us, as so often in his writings, he apparently thinks and 
speaks of it as if limited to those only who by a personal pro- 
fession of faith have accepted for themselves the truth, which 
nevertheless holds equally good for all men. What he here 
declares as actually realized in the baptized believer remains 
ideally true for every man born into the world. Christ’s re- 
demption sweeps the whole cirele of humanity. As a legal 
result of the death of Christ, and of our death with and in 
him, our “old man,” our former self, the whole racial stock, 
whose root was in Adam, died, ended its being forensically with 
Christ, in lis person, on the cross, and was laid in the tomb 
with his dead body; that, as he arose, literally, from the dead, 
to die no more, so our new self, our redeemed humanity, havy- 
ing its new root in Christ, the second Adam, may be racially 
rehabilitated and anew endowed with the gift of immortal life. 
United with Christ in the sameness with his death, we shall be 
united with him, “in our order,” in the sameness with his res- 
urrection. Now all this is a legal presentation of the subject; 
it does not come within the sphere of experimental religion. 
Nor does this latter line of thought emerge anywhere in the 
epistle except incidentally. 

There is a remarkable sectarian misinterpretation of the 
third and fourth verses of this chapter which is worthy of no- 
tice and refutation. The words here, “ Buried with Christ dy 
baptism,” and the parallel passage in Col. ii, 12, “ Buried with 
Christ im baptism,” are favorite words with the immersionist 
churches ; they are inscribed on their baptisteries, are recited 
with unction in the administration of the initiatory sacrament, 
and are always quoted with peculiar satisfaction as conclusive 
in the debate upon the form of the baptismal rite. It might 
almost seem that these two texts are the sole scriptural basis 
for the establishment of those churches as separate from the 
other churches of Christendom. I think that the meaning 
attached to these words by the mass of the people in these 
denominations, if not by their scholars, is tantamount to “ ¢m- 
mersed with Christ in water.” Of course, neither the words 
severally nor the phrase as a whole, in its logical connection, 
can sustain this meaning. The word “buried” does not mean 
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immerse, nor is it used, as so often asserted and conceded, in 
allusion to the rite of baptism ; it means, simply, lazd in the 
tomb in which Jesus was laid. And “ baptism” does not mean 
the clement, the water, used in the rite, but the rite 7tse/f; 
and the word means, simply, éndtiation. And the preposition 
“ through” (Rom., da) or “in” (Col., év) does not mean within 
the cubic volume of the water, but simply through, or in, the 
administration of the rite. The passage simply declares that 
we who accepted Christ, and were initiated into him, were 
initiated into a participation in his death, as vicarious, or repre- 
sentative ; and, having thus conceptually died his death, we were 
laid with him in his south, by virtue of our ritual initiation into 
his death—were laid with him in his tomb, that, as Ae came 
out not to die again, so we, racially restored in C hrist, should 
now go on with anew, immortal existence. The sense assigned 
to these words by the immersionists, and constituting the basis 
and the superstructure of their sectarian teaching, is a miser- 
able, unscholarly, illogical perversion of the apostle’s thought. 
It degrades it from its lofty, coronal grandeur to the pettiest, 
trivialest of sectarian ritual issues. Think of Pavt turning 
aside from a theme and an argument touching the eternal in- 
terests of the world to the teaching of—immersion! What- 
ever may be the biblical argument elsewhere for immersion as 
the proper form of this rite—and I know of no such argument, 
logical, theological, or philological—certainly it is absolutely 
out of question Aere. The apostle’s word, and his phrase, 
and his line of thought, do not, by the most distant implication, 
denote or connote immersion as a current usage of the Church. 
ITe is discussing another matter; and the interpretation given 
above is the only consistent or satisfactory one for Paul’s line 
of thought—the only one tenable by any scholar who regards 
the sense of the words, or their logical connection and intent. 





It is one of the astounding wonders of historical theology that 
this monstrous assumption of the immersionists has been so 
facilely and almost universally conceded by the great exegetes 
of the Church, who, nevertheless, inconsistently refuse to fol- 
low the immersionists to the inevitable logical conclusion. 
In fact, the immersionists, to carry a point, have made of the 
word buried in this passage much more than it is entitled to 
in Paul’s use of it; it might have been omitted from the sen- 
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tence entirely without any substantial loss to his argument, or 
replaced by some other word of different meaning not capable 
of the equivoque to which this word has been subjected. Paul 
used buried rather than crucified, died, or other word, simply 
as constituting a more immediate point of transition to the 
declaration following of a resurrection from the dead. But the 
other word, crucified, or died, would have satisfied all the 
exigencies of his argument. And so clearly did Chrysostom 
see this that, in his comment on the passage, he declares that 
baptism was our crucifizion, was our death, as Paul declares it 
was our burial. 

The seventh chapter shows that men are justified, not by 
works of law, as held by the Jews, but by faith, through grace ; 
and the eighth chapter shows that to men thus justified by 
faith and walking in the Spirit there is no condemnation from 
the law. The apostle still keeps before his mind the funda- 
mental theme of the epistle. Though he here moots the ques- 
tion, How can men be saved? he moots it only as it stands 
related to the larger and primal question, Who, then, can be 
saved? The particular reference to the Gentiles, as over against 
the Jews, does not always appear; yet the language remains ap- 
plicable to all races of men and to every individual. Ie never 
forgets the ideal compass of the Gospel—the equal place of the 
Gentile world: As many, of whatever nation, as are led by the 
sons of God, these are sons of God. And it is in this catholic 
sense that he writes the wonderful words beginning with the 
twenty-eighth verse, which Calvinism counts the strongest 
witness for a particular election and predestination, but which 
really teach a gospel as universal and inclusive as the race of 
man. Unfortunately, again, in this brief passage the defects 
in the accepted translations, if not the conscious warps, to 
which we before referred, are painfully manifest. The word 
mp60eac, translated “ purpose,” does not mean the volition, the 
intention the decree of God to bring something about, but 
simply the project, the primal plan, of God. Of course, God 
had a purpose, a purpose to save men: “ He wiris that all 
men shall be saved.” But this purpose, this will, is not so 
much as named or referred to here. Only the project is here 
spoken of—God’s plan, which he devised and instituted in ac- 
cordance with his purpose. First, logically, was God’s purpose 
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to save men; then the plan by which he would effect it. The 
word «Anroi, translated “called,” is usually interpreted to mean a 
few select souls chosen capriciously, so far as we can see, through- 
out the world and through the ages, to be God’s peculiar peo- 
ple; and so chosen, of course, to the exclusion of the rest. 
But this limitation of the call is not scriptural. Under the 
old dispensation the Jews, att the Jews, the nation as a whole, 
were elected and called, as God’s people, to the enjoyment of 
certain privileges; but not, as they vainly thought, to a decreed 
salvation; for many Jews were lost. So, now, in the gospel 
plan, which is only the old ideal plan, the Gentiles, att Gentiles, 
are elect and called to the same gracious and equitable privi- 
leges; and ALL can accept or refuse at their own volition. Dut 
none are saved without their own personal volition and co-opera- 
tion. The word npoéyvw, translated “ forekneiw,” is usually inter- 
preted to mean that God, by his omniscience, foreknew some 
particular men, as those that would have faith, Put this is a 
daring and unwarranted addition to the apostle’s thought, an 
unreasonable limitation to the divine foreknowledge. God, by 
his foreknowledge, either foreknew the exact future character 
and outcome of att men and not of the elect only; or, which 
is the fact, he foreknew the exact future of none. This future, 
the future of free agents, the future of att free agents, he 
remitted, under the provisions of his plan, to each one’s own 
personal, independent, unforeseen, choice. Ile made amplest 
provision, graciously, for the salvation of ax1, if they will 
accept. And lhe made provision, administratively, for the op- 
posite alternative, if none or but a few accept. But his plan 
contemplated, ideally, the acceptance of its provisions by Au. 
The infinite One, from the first, looked out upon att the 
coming race with the same fatherly, loving solicitude. And 
this, gust this, is what the apostle means by the word foreknew. 
He would tell us that, in the divine planning, God “ had au. 
men in his thought from the start.” The last of these erucial 
words is zpowpioe, translated in the Authorized “ predestinate,” 
and in the Revised “fore-ordain,” with what difference in 
meaning it is hard for an Arminian, or for Webster’s Diction- 
ary, to tell. Tle Greek word does not mean, as these English 
mistranslations mean, an irreversible decree for weal or woe, a 
fixed, unchangeable doom to which the race is consigned by 
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the eternal and absolute will of God; but, as is shown by the 
etymology of the word, it means simply that God from of old 
drew the lines of the Gospel around the race whom he planned 
to redeem. Calvinism teaches that God fore-ordained some 
men to be saved, and left the rest of mankind reprobates, 
outside of the pale of his merey; though who they are, of each 
class, is known only to the seeret counsels of the Almighty. 
Paul teaches that God included aut in the limits of the gospel 
domain; and he teaches us that no creature, except man him- 
self, will be able to separate us from the love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. Every man can be in Christ, and 
every nan can know for himself that he is in Christ. A lim- 
ited, individual election to life of a few, and a wholesale pre- 
terition to damnation of the rest of the world, has no place in 
Paul's theology. What Paul would say in this passage is this: 
that, notwithstanding Jewish exclusiveness, Jewish abhorrence 
of the rest of the world, the Gentiles are embraced in the 
divine plan. And we know that all things co-operate for good 
to them—these Gentiles—who are called in accordance with 
his plan of old; because those—the Gentile world—whom he 
had in thonght from the first he also of old took within the 
lines of lis universal scheme; men already conformed, by the 
fact that they were men, to the image of his Son, who became 
a man for this purpose, that he might be first-born among MANY 
brethren, the entire race, and not among a few Jews only, the 
most insignificant of nations; or, as Calvinism would fain have it, 
among a few “elect.” But those whom he thus of old included 
in the gospel plan he also called; and those whom he called he 
also justified, and those whom he justified he also glorified. 
Such is the glorious ideal of the Gospel of Christ; it is not a 
visionary ideal; it works/ Christ’s redemptive work is com- 
plete; it extends conceptually in the counsels of God, and act- 
ually in its historic manifestation to all the race. It saves men, 
all who consent ; and it is adequate to save ALL men. We echo 
with our apostle, ‘‘ We are not ashamed of such a gospel.” 


13—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. VIL. 
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Art. IL—THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY. 


German theology has long awaited its Copernicus. Many 
of the brightest theologians of the Fatherland believe that he 
appeared in the person of the lately deceased Albrecht Ritsehl, 
and that the principles according to which he developed his 
system of doctrine, when understandingly and consistently up- 
plied to the various departments of theological science, will 
reduce the present chaos td order. Whether his name shall 
finally be connected in history with so happy a result lies beyond 
the power of human prediction. Thus far, however, his doctrine 
appears only to have added another element of confusion, and 
he seems not to have brought peace, but a sword. There is 
nothing in the spirit of Ritscll’s writings adapted to stir up 
strife; for while they deal candidly with opposing opinions 
they cannot be called controversial ; and when he feels himself 
obliged to use his well-tempered blade in self-defense his good 
nature is so evident that it cannot escape the disinterested 
reader. He never strikes to wound, but only to protect the 
truth or to expose error. During several years he endured in 
astonishinent and silence the bitter and often unjust assaults 
upon himself and his teachings; and when he wrote his Zheol- 
ogie und Metaphysic in reply it was only to render his posi- 
tions more clear and to parry the blows of his assailants, not to 
strixe back. 

Professor Scholtz, a disciple of Ritschl, in an article in the 
Preussiche Jahrbiicher (1889) written after Ritschl’s death, at- 
tributes the antagonism to his master to tlie fact that he became 
the founder of a school. Le calls attention to the fact that at 
first his theology met with favor instead of opposition. But 
this is rather owing to a failure to perceive the significance of 

titschl’s doctrines. When this came to be apprehended antag- 
onism was unavoidable. titschl’s course is contrary to the 
mighty stream of continental theology. Only here and there, 
where an eddy turns its course backward, is the current with 
him. And it is inspiring to see with what heroic courage and 
inimitable skill he meets and baffles the force of the drift which 
threatens to destroy him, Occasionally, indeed, he seems un- 
necessarily to collide with accepted opinion ; but in the main he 
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goes straight forward, determined on nothing but to force him- 
self through every difficulty placed in his way. As one follows 
him, too, one is impressed with the fact that much error and 
much truth have been matted together in many places, through 
which the adventurous navigator is compelled to open a chan- 
nel. But in so doing he is careful to separate these diverse 
elements forever. By a keen scrutiny of the order of combi- 
nation he discovers the interests which have prompted each to 
a union with the other, and then, by an equally keen process 
of analysis, sets the error adrift and carries the truth along with 
him to be wrought into the great system which is to exclude 
all error. For Ritschl is positive rather than negative, and 
constructive rather than destructive. Yet it must be confessed 
that while he has found new difficulties in the old forms of 
statement, and given them an emphasis which inevitably chal- 
lenges attention, it is quite uncertain whether he has found the 
path along which the theologian can travel and at once avoid 
difficulties and reach the truth. 

In fact, Ritschl’s system is not complete, nor does it profess 
to be. There are vast realms of human inquiry which, accord- 
ing to him, are closed to the theologian, and with which the 
theologian and Christian have nothing to do. We can know 
nothing of the inner nature of God; nothing of a future life 
except that there is such a life;* nothing of Christ except 
what is included in his historical manifestation ; nothing of the 
method by which the Holy Spirit operates upon man in eonver- 
sion and regeneration. But it is not alone his theological ag- 
nosticism which renders his system incomplete and imperfect. 
He has developed his theology most fully in his Christian Doe- 
trine of Justification and Reconciliation.t About these, or 
rather about this—for to Ritschl they are practically one—he 
gathers all other doctrines, making them in so far subordinate 
that they must not be brought into harmony with it, while it 
is not allowed to be modified by them. By this method one 
doctrine is set in a category by itself, while only those which 
are subordinate can be co-relative to each other. The fault is 
not peculiar to Ritschl, but is found in Dorner, Schleiermacher, 


*Dr. P. J. Lange is quoted as saying that in Ritschl's theology the eschatolog- 
ical bureau is closed (Frank, Zur Theologie Ritschl’s, p. 16). 
+Christliche Lehre der Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung. 
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and others, In any and every such system tue relative impor- 
tance of some doctrines must be ignored, while others are lia- 
ble to be warped in the attempt to make them fit into the 
niche left for them after the main doctrine has been given its 
supposed true quantum of space. As logical systems such con- 
structions are very beautiful. As systems of theology they 
must be ever imperfect. Christian theology is not, indeed, a 
mere series of monographs on the doctrines of Christianity, set 
in logical succession, any more than aseries of biographies of 
a period or nation is the history of that period or nation. On 
the other hand, it cannot be represented as a great mountain- 
peak, however sublime, with other lesser peaks clustering about 
it. Rather is Christian theology a magnificent mountain-range, 
every part of which has been thrown up by the same omnipo- 
tent force, and in which each doctrine rises to its own resplen- 
dent summit, some indeed higher and more grand than others, 
but all resting upon a common base, or rather uniting to form a 
common base. Only thus can the true perspective of doctrine 
be preserved and yet theology remain a unit. 

Not only so. Ritschl proceeds upon a doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith which has never been able to maintain itself con- 
sistently even in Lutheranism, and which is practically, if not 
in word, out of use in England and America. [By this is not 
meant any reflection upon the abstract truth or inestimable 
value “of the great doctrine of the Lutheran Reformation which 
Ritschl accepts in its baldest form. But great as the Reforma- 
tion was as an event in history, and great as the reformer was, the 
doctrine was discovered and developed under distinct and defi- 
nite circumstances. It was not constructed independently and 
alone as a doctrine of Holy Writ, but as an antithesis to another 
doctrine. Justification by faith was set over against justifica- 
tion by works. It was so developed and defined as that in all 
its relations and phases justification by faith was indifferent to, 
independent and even exclusive of, works. A doctrine which 
is developed under concrete and local conditions of time or 
space, and which bears the ineffaceable impress of these con- 
ditions, cannot be universally valid. It was this freedom of 
Jesus from local influences which, humanly speaking, gives his 
utterances their application to every nation and every age. The 
form in which the doctrine of justification by faith appears in 
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German theology is due to a violent subjective reaction in the 
reformer against the previous fruitless methods of justifica- 
tion pursued by him; to an external reaction against a state of 
things of which the sale of indulgences was but an exponent; 
and to the attempt to force a brave, independent, and conscien- 
tious man to deny his heart’s belief. It was thus impossible 
that it should prove entirely satisfactory as a statement when 
released from the conditions which molded it. The Pietists, 
Puritans, and Methodists of later times were needed to give 
it its true practical value, albeit each of these movements 
would deny that it had departed from the doctrine itself. If 
to take any doctrine, however important, and cluster the other 
doctrines about it, or reject them if inconsistent with it, pre- 
vents completeness, how much more when that doctrine is ac- 
cepted in one of its local phases. 

A further element of confusion is introduced by Ritschl 
when he attempts to try every doctrine, even that of justifica- 
tion by faith, by his conception of the kingdom of God. Had 
he worked out his system with exclusive reference to this king- 
dom it would have led to far clearer results. A circle with its 
one center is a far simpler geometrical figure than an ellipse 
with its two foci. Besides, he has for some reason capriciously 
and unnecessarily narrowed the kingdom of God in comprehen- 
siveness, and thus made it much less valuable as a working 
hypothesis than it might have been. Furthermore, Ritschl 
aims to produce a preachable theology.* One must admit 
nothing into dogmatics which cannot be converted into coin 
(verwerthet) in preaching and in the intercourse of Christians 
with each other. Overlooking this fact it will be impossible to 
understand Ritschl’s theology. To him theology had no inde- 
pendent value. It is only to be prized as a systematic setting 
forth of the facts and principles of the religious life. The 
principle is in many respects commendable. From the stand- 
point of practical Christianity it is faultless; and its prominent 
place in Ritschl’s system opens to us a view of his philosophical 
position. The reaction against speculative philosophy in Ger- 
many is tremendous. Every other department of philosophy is 
comparatively neglected in the interest of ethics. The demand 


* Recht. u. Versdhn., Band iii, 8.573. 1 have found no notice of this fact in the 
many criticisms of Ritschl. 
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of the times in all departments of thought is for the real. A 
busy age and a suffering humanity have neither time nor taste 
for the theoretical and the speculative, hardly even for the ideal. 
Ritschl, with the instinct of true greatness, which is ever “ pen- 
etrable to ideas,” from whatever source they come, felt this 
tendency of the age, unconsciously, perhaps, and has striven to 
meet it in his theology. The principle is right, but questions 
may arise as to its application. What is preachable in theol- 
ogy! It is objected to some of the doctrines of Calvinism that 
they are not preachable. But they have been, and in some cases 
are to-day, preached, and that with effect. The assertion that 
they are not preachable simply means that they are no longer 
held as true. And this is really what Ritschl means. What- 
ever is held to be true, or can clearly be proved to be true, con- 
cerning religion he would accept as doctrine. But just here 
eomes into effect another hinderance to tlie completeness of his 
system. While Ritschl is far-sighted and broad-minded in an 
uncommon degree, yet his theology is essentially German. 
Now, the German theologian searches profoundly, but always 
within the limits of German history, tradition, and life. He 
seldom crosses the English Channel, and the stormy Atlantie 
never. That any thing worthy of his attention should be found 
in the unwritten theology of America is a thonght which ap- 
parently has never entered his mind. But a national theology 
cannot have universal validity, even for the nation which pro- 
duces it, any more than a national religion can stand even in 
its own home before a universal religion. If a theology satis- 
factory as a whole and in all its parts is ever to be constructed 
it will have to be accomplished by some one whose horizon is as 
broad as humanity. 

With the statement of one more general principle involved 
in Ritschl’s theology the way will be prepared for a glance, and 
it can be only a glance, at individual doctrines. It is the rela- 
tion which he claims should exist between theology and meta- 
physic. It is generally asserted that he would completely sep- 
arate the latter from the former. Even some of his own 
followers seem to have so understood him, and his opponents 
have given themselves much trouble to show that he does not 
carry out his own supposed principles. But Ritschl affirms 
that it is an inconsiderate and incredible assertion that he 
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excludes all metaphysic from theology.* But the connection 
clearly shows that by the term metaphysic he means theory of 
knowledge. That this use of the term is no longer common in 
Germany he seems to know, for in the Pechtfertigung und Ver- 
sdhnung (vol. iii, p. 17) he defends his use of it. Hence he 
says that the dispute between himself and Luthardt is properly 
a question of which metaphysic shall be justified in theology. 
Those doctrines which he has given up, and which his oppo- 
nents defend, are based upon the Platonic theory of knowledge. 
Every thing is deduced from general concepts. He complains 
that the knowledge of God which is current in theology is sub- 
jected to an idea, a general concept, called the absolute. The 
knowledge of Christ is subordinated to the general concept of 
his pre-existent divinity. His nature is taught from a concep- 
tion of his person disconnected from his historical life. The 
doctrine of sin is the general concept of an inherited ruin of 
human nature, and active sins are judged and explained in ae- 
cordance with this.+ To such a method Ritschl objects. He 
denies that we can know things in themselves and prior to their 
cognizable effects. Nor will he hold to Kant’s doctrine of a 
world of phenomena. But he accepts Lotze’s theory of knowl- 
edge, according tv which we know things as the causes of their 
effects upon us.t Ience we only know so much of Christ as 
can Le learned from his life, including his words, works, suffer- 
ings, etc. Natural religion is a figment, and we have no rev- 
elation of God except that which we have in Christ. From 
such principles we might infer that Ritschl believes in a purely 
biblical theology. But such is not the case. He says (Jecht. 
und Versbhn., page 1): 

For the object which I pursue it is not sufficient to point out 
the intimations of Jesus concerning the forgiveness of sin as con- 
nected with his person and death, 

Again, page 2: 

The authentic and exhaustive knowledge of the religious signifi- 
cance of Jesus, namely that of a religious founder, is dependent 
upon this, that one reckons himself included in the Church founded 
by him, in so far as the Church is convinced that it has received 
the forgiveness of sin as the direct consequence of Christ’s work. 

* Theologie und Metaphysic, 2 Aufl., 8. 40. + Ibid., 8. 41. 

¢ Recht. u. Versdhn., Band iii, 8.19. Ritschl and Lotze were for some years 
colleagues at Gottingen. 
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Further on, page 3: 


The faith of the Church that she stands in the relation to God 
which is in reality conditioned by the forgiveness of sin is the im- 
mediate object of theological cognition. . . . On account of this 
it is also established that the theological terminology leans direct- 
ly upon the representations made by the apostles; and it would 
be a falsely understood purism should the, in this respect, less 
complete intimations of Jesus be preferred to the formulas of the 
apostles. 


Finally, page 4: 


One can only know and understand God, sin, conversion, eter- 
nal life, in the sense of Christianity, so far as one with conscious 
yurpose includes himself in the Church which Christ founded. 
rhis stand-point theology is required to assume, and only thus 
can a system of theology be produced which deserves the name. 


This language certainly plainly implies that the Scriptures 
will find a prominent place in Ritschl’s theology, which certainly 
is a virtue in these days; that the apostolic letters will be more 
prominent than the gospels; but that the doctrine set forth 
must not be considered apart from the great and universal ex- 
periences of the Church of Jesus Christ. Reading between the 
lines, one can see that he regards his method as the antithesis 
of that which takes the stand-point of the metaplhysician rather 
than of the Christian. Unfortunately, Ritschl is not clear as to 
just how much metaphysic he would admit into theology, and 
as to the function which he would assign it. The essence of 
all that he has said upon the subject, however, seems to be that 
the theologian must think as a Christian from the stand-point, 
not of his individual experience, but from that of the general 
Church, and that metaphysie must hold a place subordinate to 
the Bible and Christian experience. Probably no one would 
dispute the principle, although here, again, questions would 
be likely to arise as to its application. If metaphysical results 
are to be introduced into systematic theology to fill out certain 
ideas left unrevealed in Scripture and Christian experience, 
then the question will arise, What are the full contents of the 
biblical revelation and of Christian experience? Here opinions 
will be likely to differ for a long time. Untilexegesis becomes 
perfectly sober and exhaustive, and religious experience entirely 
normal, there can be no way of de’: rmining exactly what addi- 
tions from other sources are necessary to satisfy the inquiries of 
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the soul. But how can exegesis and experience yield their per- 
fect and full results so long as they are guided by metaphysical 
methods and assuinptiong? That our theology was formed 
under the influence of definite metaphysical preconceptions no 
one can question who has studied the origin of doctrinal state- 
ment with unprejudiced mind. From this it does not, how- 
ever, at all follow that these doctrines are erroneous either in 
whole or in part. But since a system of doctrine is a demand 
rather of the intellect than of the religious life, would it not be 
better to shut out speculation entirely from our theology until 
our exegesis and experience become sober and normal? Since 
the revelation goes upon the supposition that man is unable to 
discover and define religious truth for himself, it must follow 
that “the Iloly Scriptures contain all things necessary to salv 

tion ; so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man that it should be be- 
lieved as an article of faith, or be thought requisite or necessary 
to salvation.” In reality, therefore, our article of religion seems 
to declare that the Bible, fairly interpreted, embraces all that is 
necessary to the Christian belief.* Sufficient for life and for 
godliness is what is revealed, even though not sufficient for a 
satisfactory systematic theology in the usually accepted sense. 
In this connection, too, it may be well to define a little more 
clearly Ritsclil’s attitude toward the Bible. According to him, it 
is necessary for the existence of the Christian Church that her 
prayers shall be regulated by a common and controlling recol- 
lection of her Founder and of the revelation of God represented 
in him. Hence the Christian Church has her “note” in the 
word of God, or the Gospel. The Bible, as containing the re- 
vealed will of God, the true representations concerning Christ, 
his offices and work, and as serving not merely to give us know]- 
edge but also as an excitant of the corresponding feelings and 
will which constitute the active note of the Church, has the 
value of God’s word, although in the language of men.t That 
he has no doctrine of inspiration must be explained, not so 
much from a positive denial of the fact as from his agnostic 


* But as the influence of metaphysical upon Christian thought was probably 
not suspected by the framers of that article it would be unsafe to make such ap 
interpretation of it too positive. 

+ Unterricht in der Christlichen Religion, 3 Aufi., 5. 76. 
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principles. We know that the will of God is revealed in the 
Bible, but we need not trouble ourselves with how this was 
brought about. If it be objected that we can have no proof 
that it is God’s will that is revealed if inspiration is not main- 
tained, he would reply with Spener that “if any man will do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.”* 
This is the test which Jesus proposed, and it is satisfactory to 
Ritschl. In his treatment of the Bible he is always reverent, 
which cannot be said of some other theologians in Germany of 
better repute for orthodoxy. He does not explain passages 
away, but when they do not suit his case avoids their foree by 
declaring that they are not of the essence of Christianity, or 
perhaps do not even belong to the truths of religion at all, but 
to some other department of thought or life. The distinction 
is a good one, but it is evident that it must be employed with 
great caution, honesty, and freedom from prejudice. In facet, 
throughout his entire system Ritschl proceeds upon principles 
so rational (it is not fair to say rationalistic) that it is no wonder 
they excite admiration and secure followers. It is in these 
principles, rather than in their application, that the merit of 
Ritschl’s theology lie. In his recoil from metaphysic he has 
doubtless done it injustice as an element in Christian theology. 
It should either be allowed no place or its functions should be 
defined with the utmost clearness and precision.+ 

In turning now to the special features of Ritschl’s theology 
we can do little more than touch afew of them. We take 
them up in the order in which Ritschl treats them. Ile begins 
with the kingdom of God, which he defines as the highest good 
of the community of believers, and which is secured to them 
by God. But it is only meant as the highest good in that it is at 
the same time the ethical ideal for whose realization the members 
of the kingdom are bound together by a clearly defined manner 
of conduct toward each other. The righteous conduct by 
means of which believers in Christ_ participate in the erection 
of the kingdom of God finds its universal law and its personal 


* Recht. u. Verséhn., Band iii, 8. 24, f. 

+ It is of course understood that the idea of limiting the use of metaphysic in 
theology did not originate with Ritschl. Schleiermacher had made much of the 
same principle. See also Stevens’s History of Methodism, vol. ii, pp. 15, 54, and 
elsewhere. 
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motive in love to God. By making man as a moral person tlie 
true conception of the.neighbor, the kingdom of God is placed 
in antithesis to all the narrower fellowships of ordinary life. 
The law of love is the opposite of that order of liuman society 
which is based upon private rights. This kingdom of God in- 
cludes all humanity so far as it requires love to one another. 
It is in a sense both supermundane and supernatural. It is not 
identical with the Church. That which constitutes the com- 
munity of believers into a Church (that is, the union of believ- 
ers for purposes of public worship) is not that which unites 
them in the kingdom of God. The difference between the 
Church and the kingdom of God is the difference between the 
ethical and that which has to do with the external service of 
God; yet it is not here intimated that ethical conduct has not 
the value of a divine service if based upon love to God. The 
Church, indeed, stands in the honored position of servant to this 
kingdom. God’s kingdom was his purpose in creation. It is in 
the carrying out of this purpose that Chirist reveals God.* The 
importance of the definition will be seen at a glance when it is 
remembered that atonement, justification, adoption, God, Christ, 
the Holy Spirit, the Church, and every thing in this world or any 
world, find their value for man and God in that they serve the 
purposes of this kingdom. To apply himself to the interests 
of this great purpose of God is the duty of every man, and this 
he must do if he is to be regarded as a member of the same. 
That such a purpose on the part of God avoids certain diffi- 
culties which the supposition that God’s creation exists for his 
own glory offers is perfectly apparent. As one reads the great : 
theologian’s own language concerning it; as one gives himself i 
to the contemplation of the mighty forces and influences which 
marshal themselves in its interest ; and as the mind expands to 
take in the grandeur of the thought, the soul feels itself lifted up it 
to the level of a truly God-like purpose. The conception be- j 
comes living, tangible, concrete. One feels the ground firm Phi. 
beneath his feet. Here is a purpose worthy the majesty and ir | 
the moral nature of God. Man is made like God by being if 
, made a willing and enthusiastic participant in God’s purpose. a 
) The individual loses none of his absolute worth. Yet he is not, ‘iad 
| as an individual, the object of the atonement. This is not to | 
* Unterricht, 8. 3-8; Recht. u. Versohn., Band iii, S. 270, and in many places. 
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save an individual soul from death, but to combine a great 
inultitude of individuals whom no man can number into a king- 
dom of righteousness. Without the individual there would be 
no kingdom ; but he exists for the kingdom, not the kingdom 
for him. Truly the thought is sublime. God puts himself into 
it; Christ puts himself into it; the Holy Spirit puts himself 
into it; man puts himself into it, and it is worthy of all this 
high consecration. Yet in this broad, high, mighty purpose 
the personality of neither is neglected. This stands to reason, 
A kingdom of nonentities could have no attractiveness. In 
this kingdom each experiences a union with God and a mastery 
over the world and its ills corresponding to the highest reaches 
of Christian experience known to the sober Christian world, 
But further statement is unnecessary here, inasmuch as the 
nature of this purpose of God can only come out fully in the 
development of other parts of the system, 

In treating of God he says that “the complete name of God, 
and that which corresponds to the Christian revelation, is: 
The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” * He is the 
only God, the Creator of the world; but especially is God he 
who proposes to form a community of believers who shall have 
religious fellowship with himself and ethical fellowship with one 
another. Ilere we see at the outset the trend of his thought. 
God is the Creator of the world, but more important to him is it 
that he projects this community of believers. This is Ritschl’s 
standard of value. Man as a moral personality is greater 
than the world. God is greater in recognizing and providing 
for this than he is in the physical creation. God, again, is 
almighty and omnipresent. But the religious recognition of 
these attributes has not the meaning that by these the existence 
of natural objects as a whole, or in groups, is explained, but 
rather and always that the care of God and his gracious presence 
are thus assured for the godly. In other words, these attributes 
are not to excite our wonder so much as to comfort his people. 
Hence the thought of the omnipotence of God is made perfect 
by those of his wisdom, omniscience, and helpfulness toward 
men in their need. Here is a moral as contradistinguished 
from a metaphysical God. The natural attributes all appear, 
but they are only of value to us, and hence only revealed to us, 

* Unterricht, 8. 9. 
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for the sake of their moral or religious use. Ile denies that 
the existence of God can be proved either by the cosmo- 
logical or the teleological method. All such proofs have their 
value alone because the thought of God was in the mind be- 
fore the process of proof began. No light can be thrown upon 
his nature by the world about us. We know him only through 
revelation. There is no revelation except in the Scripture. 
A general natural revelation is a fiction. Inthe Scripture, 
and especially in Christ, he is revealed as loving will, or as 
love. But as love alwaysh as a purpose he is of course both an 
intelligence and a will; for these are implied in purpose. <A 
superficial objection has been made to this conception of God, 
that it admits the willing of all possible good but affords no 
certainty that he can execute his will. Yet Ritsch] distinctly 
affirms that God is almighty, omnipresent, and omniscient. And 
this God has given us his Son; how shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things? It is difficult at first to think one’s 
self into this conception of God, but the longer it is studied 
the fewer and weaker become the objections to it. The ques- 
tion is whether we can by searching find out any thing about 
God, of value to the Christian, which is not revealed in the 
3ible. By a study of nature in the light of the Bible we may 
indeed find illustrations of that which is revealed. But it 
surely discredits the Bible as a revelation to suppose that it is 
not complete. Yet if Ritschl’s method prevails the occupation 
of many theologians will be gone. 

Most noticeable is the fact that Ritschl has no doctrine of the 
Trinity. Taking his system as a whole, we should be inclined 
to attribute this, not to a denial of it on his part, but to the 
supposed necessity of founding it in metaphysical speculation. 
As it is not directly revealed in the Scripture, and as it lies 
outside of the realm of experiences, it can of course find no 
place in his system. Here we see the first of a number of 
apparently unnecessary limitations of his conception of the 
kingdom of God. It is too exclusively ethical. These human 
beings who are to be bound into this great ethical kingdom still 
have their intellectual needs, many of which spring directly 
out of their connection with that kingdom. The culture of 
the mind and the pursuit of knowledge in any other department 
would be a duty springing directly out of membership in the 
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kingdom. But strangely, and, as it seems, capriciously, it makes 
no provisions for, and scarcely allows of, an inquiry into the 
matters which pertain to itself. It satisfies in many respects 
its own moral requirements, but not those of the intellect. The 
intellect must take sides on the question of the divinity of Christ 
and the Holy Spirit. If it affirm, a doctrine of the Trinity is 
a necessity. If this makes metaphysic necessary, then so far 
metaphysie should not be rejected. If not, then the questions 
which arise in connection with the doctrine of Christ and the 
Holy Spirit should be answered in some other way. It is gen- 
erally believed that Ritschl denies the divinity of Christ. What 
then is his doctrine of Christ ? 

In general, Jesus represents himself as the prophet sent of 
God, who is admitted into the councils of God concerning 
the world and man. But he places himself above all the pre- 
ceding prophets by representing himself as the Son of God 
and the promised King of David’s seed, the Christ, the 
Anointed, who does the works of the Father—that is, exer- 
cises immediately the divine rulership over the new commn- 
nity of believers. The permanent significance of Jesus Christ 
for believers is, first, supported by the fact that he alone 
was capacitated for the introduction of the kingdom of God; 
that he carried ont this highest conceivable calling in words 
of truth and loving deeds without a break or variation; and 
especially in that he took upon himself in willing patience, as 
a proof of his stability, the evils which the enmity of the Israel- 
itish leaders heaped upon him, and which were so many temp- 
tations to retreat from his calling. Second, the work which 
Jesus undertook, the aim of his life, namely, the establishment 
of the kingdom of God, was recognized by him as just the pur- 
pose of God in the world. The solidarie unity with God which 
Jesus accordingly asserted relates to the whole compass of his 
work in his calling. Jesus, therefore, in realizing the kingdom 
of God in his personal life, is alone of his kind (einzig in seiner 
Art), because all others, however perfectly they apply themselves 
to the same task, are dependent upon him, and hence unlike him. 
Since Jesus alone secures the love of God to the members of 
the kingdom, and his own motive is that of pure and unselfish 
love, God is revealed in Christ as love, grace, and faithfulness. 
The drift of all this is perfectly clear. God is known as the 
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one whose purpose it is to found a community of believers. 
Christ has the same purpose, and carries it out even to the death. 
In so doing he reveals God, and at the same time is one with 
God in will and purpose. Back of that we know of no union 
of nature, since we know nothing either of God or Christ ex- 
cept what is revealed in the book and in experience. It cer- 
tainly would seem that even outside of metaphysic the unity 
of Christ and God might have been asserted in respect to nature 
and being. The argument for the divinity of Christ from the 
perfection of his character could be here nobly supplemented. 
The method is not metaphysical ; and metaphysical definitions 
could be, and perhaps ought to be, avoided. Ritschl, indeed, 
says that he worships Christ as God. But it is entirely conceiv- 
able that one whose nature is not divine might be fully dedi- 
cated to God’s purpose, and might be made the instrument of 
establishing his kingdom, and even be intrusted with rulership 
over it. From the requirements of this kingdom, and Christ’s 
relation to it as defined, his right to receive worship does not 
appear. The failure here is evidently not that of antagonism 
to the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, for he asserts it. But to 
him divinity meant a certain relation to his kingdom. Were 
his definition broad enough to cover all the religious facts re- 
vealed in the Bible it would compel the admission that none 
but God could bring it about. But Ritschl has his thought 
upon certain definite results, and as this is God’s purpose also 
he who alone is capable of bringing it about is divine. It 
seems not to occur to him, in his enthusiasm, that his definition 
of the kingdom might fall short of the entire purpose of God ; 
in other words, that the kingdom is larger than his definition. 
Concerning the Iloly Spirit he knows and says very little. He 
attributes to him the work of regeneration, together with cer- 
tain other offices. But to Ritschl he is not a person. He is the 
knowledge which God has of himself. Here, again, his concep- 
tion falls short of what may be fairly learned from the Bible. 
Yet since no more was needed for the purposes of his kingdom 
he will have no more. It is indeed to be regretted that not 
ouly in German theology, but in general, the doctrine of the 
IIoly Spirit has been so inadequately studied. 

Of necessity Ritschl’s doctrine of sin and atonement are close- 
ly connected. Original sin he wholly and unqualifiedly rejects. 
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To him it is a metaphysical conception introduced to explain the 
acts of observation. e claims it is not taught in the Bible, anc 
facts of of t He el t t taught in the Bible, and 
because it makes all men equally sinful by nature and equally 
guilty is an untenable hypothesis. It is impossible to know 
what sin is except as we know what good is in the sense of 
] § 
Christianity. That good appears again in the kingdom of God, 


and sin is opposition to the same. Its essence is indifference 


toward or mistrust of God. Sin is indeed universal—that is, 
every one sins. The natural will does not repel the temptations 
to sin which come to it. There are wicked impulses in the 
human heart. The co-operation of the many in various forms 
of sin leads to common habits and principles, and even to wicked 
institutions. Hence arises an almost irresistible power of temp- 
tation. Those who have not reached a mature age and devel- 
opment of character are especially exposed to this power, since 
they do not see through the web of base motives involved. Hence, 
also, a limitation of freedom to good by means of one’s own sins 
and our entanglement with the world. Its effect is to separate 
us from God. Redemption is identical with the forgiveness of 
sins, justification.* By means of it that guilt which separates 
from God is removed. This redemption is not secured by any 
service which we can render, but only by faith in God.t In 
relation to this redemption or justification, reconciliation and 
adoption are but special features. Man is reconciled with God 
in the sense that in his faith and confidence he has made the 
purpose of God his own, and given up his opposition or enmity 
to God. In adoption God sets himself in the relation of Father 
toward the believer, and justifies his exercise of the full confi- 
dence of children. The assurance of redemption for the Chris- 
tian communion is the death of Christ. The voluntary death 
of Christ has the value of a covenant sacrifice and of a univer- 
sal sin-offering. Ilis death is the foundation of: the new cove- 
nant. Christ was obedient to his divine calling not alone for 
himself, but also with the purpose of setting man in the same 
attitude to God which he holds. ; 

Light is thus shed upon his doctrine of the atonement. 
Sins are not in and of themselves damnatory. One is finally 
condemned, excluded from the kingdom, because he refuses 
to make the positive principles of that kingdom his own, So 

* Unterricht, 8. 32. + Ibid., 8. 31. 32. 
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that there is a deadly sin, but it is not any positive act, but 
consists in the refusal to harmonize with the purposes of God. 
Hence the atonement is not to take away sin in the ordinary 
sense of that expression, but to take away the root of sin, to set 
the soul in harmony with God. It cannot be ungualifiedly said 
that such a doctrine of sin and atonement, however incomplete, 
is shallow. Rather must it be said that it is most profound. If 
holiness and sin are to be defined as fundamentally attitudes of 
the soul toward God and his kingdom, then Ritschl is right, for 
his doctrines are nothing else than a consistent carrying out of 
that principle. On this supposition there is no difficulty in ex- 
plaining how those Christians who die with grave imperfections 
clinging to them can enter heaven. Fundamentally they have 
been one with God all the time. Their acts of sin, their yield- 
ings to passion, were only accidental, not essential expressions 
of themselves. 

But, however one may incline toward that view of holi- 
ness, it hardly seems satisfactory. Is it not a fact that every act 
of sin, conscious or unconscious, deliberate or resulting from 
an overpowering passion, indicates a condition of the soul 
which lies back of and determines its attitude toward the pur- 
poses of God? The attitude of a soul endowed with free will 
van only be voluntary. If the will is not exercised there can be 
no “attitude” conceivable. No position has been taken. Bat 
every volition of tlie soul involves intelligence. When, there- 
fore, intelligence is imperfect the attitude of the soul cannot 
be perfect. It is this fact which makes possible the union 
of thorough conscientiousness and sincerity with the gravest 
errors. The attitude of the soul, then, can be entirely unblam- 
able, yet none of the fruits of holiness appear. If, then, such 
a life can be called holy because it is carried out in accordance 
with a favorable attitude of the soul toward God and his pur- 
poses, all distinctions of right and wrong as between deeds 
would disappear. The same deed would be right or wrong ac- 
cording to its connection with the attitude of the person toward 
God. On this principle one could justify and even glorify the 
horrors of the inquisition, Mormon polygamy, or any other of 
the many crimes committed in the name of religion in heathen 
or in Christian lands, 


Ritsehl has evoked much criticism in his diseussion of the 
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communion of the soul with God, which he believes to be only 
through the mediation of the Church, and not immediate. He 
has even been accused of denying any real communion of the 
soul with God. The accusation is unjust. Yet he certainly is 
defective here. Ile leaves the impression that while the Chris- 
tian can and does have fellowship with God, yet it is with his 
back to him. TIlis face is ever toward the kingdom, considered 
as a purpose of God. When one reads Ritschl’s earnest and 
thrilling description of how the soul adopts God’s purpose and 
labors with God to realize {t, one exclaims: Ilere is just what 
we mean by the highest consecration. But a sober second 
thought reminds us that the consecration is to God’s purpose, 
and not to God. Ritsclil would not deny a very near and inti- 
mate relation to God; but he makes God’s purpose first, unin- 
tentionally, perhaps, but yet actually, and God second. In his 
analysis of love the element of service, appropriation of the 
purpose and welfare of the loved one, holds the chief place.* 
hat this is deliberate is evident from the fact that he discusses 
the two forms of piety based respectively upon love and faith, 
and decides in favor of the latter, on the ground that the for- 
mer makes no distinction of rank between Christ who is loved 
and the soul who loves. The relation is that of bridegroom 
and bride, where equality exists. But faith puts Christ and the 
soul in their proper relations of superiority and subjection.t+ 
Ritschl has also been unjustly accused of setting up a moral 
system instead of religion.t In fact, he grounds his intensely 
ethical system upon a divinely imparted purpose. It is God 
who imparts to us the impulse to realize the kingdom of God.§ 
His system, rightly understood, is profoundly religious. Tle 
even excludes much that we commonly include in theology on 
the ground that it is purely ethical or esthetic. If it cannot 
bear the most rigid religious test it can find no entrance to his 
system of faith. But while his system is religious it is ethical 
rather than devotional. On the subject of regeneration he is 
weak. He defines it, not according to its source, but its effects, 
and these he states, strangely for him, negatively. Equally 
weak is he on the relation of the consciousness of guilt to our 


* Recht, u. Versdhn., Band iii, S. 263. + Jbid., 8. 560, 7. 
¢ Luthardt, Kompendium der Dogmatik, 5 Aufl., S. 62. 
$ Recht, u. Versdhn., Band iii, 8. 491. 
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assurance of salvation. The feeling of guilt, so far from inter- 
fering with this assurance, is a certain evidence that we still 
possess the forgiveness of sin. This very forgiveness calls forth 
a tenderness of conscience which is possible in no other state. 

sut his weakness here, and in some other lines, is not peculiar 
to him. The same ideas prevail in nearly all German theology, 
and widely in England and America, The reader need not be 
told where to look for them. Ritsehl, in common with many 
others, would include the experience of the seventh of Romans 
in that of a converted man. If Ritsch] has ever written with 
bitterness it is against the Pietists.* [is opposition to them on 
principle, however, is sustained by Frank, of Erlangen, one of 
Ritschl’s most active opponents. Scholtz (Preuss. Jahrb., 1889, 
S. 574) says that the mysticism which Ritschl antagonizes is 
that which seeks intercourse with God by means of the renun- 
ciation of all earthly good, and which looks with contempt upon 
life both in joy and sorrow, in the care and in the blessings of 
toil. In other words, a sort of religion which has none what- 
ever of the practical in it, but which finds its highest end in 
religious-eesthetic enjoyment. 

Many features of Ritschl’s theology were sadly needed in 
Germany. That it will prove a blessing and nota bane ean 
hardly be doubted. There is too much dependence wpon 
churchly functions and performances. Ritschl’s earnest con- 
ception of Christian duty will help to correct it. It has as much 
moral earnestness in it as the Unitarianism of Channing, while 
it has a far more positive and religious basis, and is far less de- 
structive. It by no means denies nor explains away the mira- 
cles. There is no purpose to deny the divinity of Christ, and 

titschl died in the belief that he had maintained it. In trying 
to break a new path the wonder is that he did not make more 
mistakes. He died with the words on his lips, “ What is man, 
that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, that thou 
visitest him?” 


*Scholtz, Preuss. Jahrb., 8. 574, says that to antagonize mysticism, as he un- 
derstood it, was the most conscious business of Ritschl’s life. 
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Arr. III.—THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH: A SYMPOSIUM. 


THE DIVINE PURPOSE OF THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 


Tue purpose of the Sabbath must be sought in man’s nature 
—his nature as appearing in the powers and functions of his in- 
dividuality, his nature as a constituent member of society, and 
his nature as a subject of divine moral government with im- 
mortal spiritual interests at stake. Aside from the light which 
Scripture throws on the question the problem belongs to induct- 
ive logic. The declaration of Christ, as he takes the Sabbath 
out from under the bondage of human exactions, that “ the 
Sabbath is made for man, not man for the Sabbath,” clearly, 
though in general terms, states its purpose. Man needs a Sab- 
bath; therefore God gives him one. The interests of man are 
not to be subordinated to the Sabbath ; the only reason for the 
Sabbath is that it is fitted to render mana service. There can 
be no innate sacredness in one period of time as determined by 
astronomical conditions that does not inhere in any other; but 
by putting one day in seven in special relations to his govern- 
ment for moral ends God thus imposes a sacredness upon it. 

1. The Sabbath as a conservator of our temporal interests. 
In legislating for man God does not forget any of our interests. 
He is not so absorbed in our immortal future as to withdraw 
his care from us during the period of time. The physical is of 
less value than the spiritual, yet the very “hairs of our head 
are numbered.” In the unity of our nature the body comes in 
for a share of his superintendence. 

There are limitations to all the energies of our being, and onc 
of the reasons for ordaining the Sabbath is found in the finite- 
ness of these energies. Continuous employment of the volun- 
tary powers of the body soon produces exhaustion. Hence night 
is provided to interrupt these activities. But more than this, 
sleep enforces inactivity lest the vital forces be depleted and 
life become extinct. One of the far-reaching problems of the 
day is the determination of the number of hours that may safely 
be devoted to manual labor. It is conceded that in most em- 
ployments ten is the maximum number. Dut will the body 
endure the strain of ten hours of labor a day for years or even 
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months? Testimony is abundant that a diurnal rest secured 
by the recurrence of the night-time does not adequately pro- 
vide for physical recuperation, The tone of the system is 
lower on Saturday night, after six successive days of work, than 
on Monday night, at the end of one day’s labor. One day in 
seven does not seem to be too much time to devote to bodily 
rest. It is evident not only that a person will live longer by 
refraining from manual toil some fifty-two days in three hun- 
dred and sixty-five, but that he will accomplish more work by 
taking such rest. 

It isalso apparent that the mind comes under the same law 
of limitations. Intellectual toil is even more exhaustive than 
the physical. The nervous system suffers a greater strain, and 
with it the capability of vigorous mental activity is liable to be 
greatly impaired. This depletion is very marked when the in- 
tellect performs its work in connection with certain states of feel- 
ing. The student, teacher, professional or business man, finds it 
necessary to take frequent periods of rest. If this be not done 
the health suffers, and not infrequently mental disorders are 
engendered. For the largest success in the world of thought 
there must be a regular recurrence, at brief intervals, of periods 
of mental relaxation. Thus the Sabbath comes in to conserve 
the interests of our intellectual life, insuring a more vigorous 
manhood and supplying conditions favorable to the most rapid 
growth of civilization. This affects the world of industry, has 
its influence on the arts, and indirectly adds largely to the 
wealth of Christian lands. 

We now speak of the Sabbath, 

2. As a necessary provision for the development of the moral 
and spiritual life. The day comes as a check to our ambitions. 
Uninterrupted devotion to any form of temporal interests nat- 
urally engenders a frigidness of character in subordination to 
such interests. To strive for wealth with no relaxation of 
thought and desire—a continued strain of vision and unre- 
lieved eagerness of pursuit—is to enslave the life to money. 

dut if at stated periods, as on every seventh day, business be 
suspended, the mind called off from money-making, and some 
other and higher themes of thought rise up before us, the life 
becomes broadened, and business loses its power to shape our 
destiny. Under these conditions there is a chance for man- 
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hood. In this way God engineers the soul through the danger- 
ous mazes of selfish ambitions, and worldly things become our 
servants rather than our masters. 

In the complexity of our powers a strain may be relieved by 
introducing a new set of energies. Bodily activities may give 
place to mental, or the mental to the physical, or one class of 
the mental to another. In instituting the Sabbath and making 
it a sacred day God reached after the spiritual side of human 
nature, calling our thoughts to spiritual things, seeking, for the 
time being, at least, to lessen our interest in that which is tem- 
poral and increase our interest in that which is religious. A 
twofold object is thus aecomplished—rest is gained and devel- 
opment of the highest energies of life secured. This brings us 
more definitely to the point that the supreme purpose of the 
Sabbath is spiritual. Something more than rest—physical or 
mental—was sought. It was to be a rest in which the less val- 
uable should be supplanted by ‘the more valuable, in which the 
higher activities should take the place of those that were lower. 
The great question in the divine government over man was 
this: How ean the human race be brought into the nearest 
likeness to God, practically live the most perfect moral life, 
appreciate that which is highest and love that which is best, 
and in this sensuous world become most spiritual? It is very 
plain to every thoughtful mind that the Sabbath was ordained 
as a condition for this final result. 

How does the Sabbath contribute to this end ? 

(1.) By securing a practical suspension of temporal pursuits, 
and hence withdrawing the gaze from temporal interests. 
Under the Sabbatic rule there is a general arrest of business, 
worldly affairs recede from the view, and a complete change is 
made in the environment of the life. The spirit of a true 
Christian Sabbath is wholly unlike the spirit of a week-day. 
The hush of business ; the thought that the hours have a sacred 
office ; the entire change in the conditions which envelop us, 
bring us into an experience quite unlike that which prevails 
during the other six days of the week. The interruption of 
worldly employments affords that which is much more than 
rest: it introduces new conditions of life, which awaken a new 
class of energies. Thus thoughts in harmony with the charac- 
ter of the day are stimulated, a special trend is given to the 
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intellectual forces, and a tendency is established to supply a 
foundation for the moral activities quite unlike that which is 
engendered by worldly pursuits. The atmosphere within which 
we dwell is often more transforming than the dogmatic teach- 
ings to which we listen. A nation that has a Sabbath, a sacred 
day, will and must work out a destiny largely dependent on the 
forces brought into existence by the day itself. 

(2.) In supplying the most favorable conditions for the devel- 
opment of the spiritual life by means of public institutions of 
a religious character. It is difficult to see how public worship 
could be maintained without the restraints on business imposed 
by the Sabbath. But with the temptation to labor withdrawn ; 
with state recognition of the sacredness of the Sabbath ren- 
dered by declaring business transactions on that day illegal ; 
with enforced quiet, that public or associate worship be not 
disturbed, the people may be called together for acts of wor- 
ship. Thus the Sabbath becomes an agency for the best cult- 
ure and highest type of civilization. With the Bible, a vol- 
ume of the most elevating truths, read to the people; dis- 
courses delivered to instruct the mind and stimulate thought ; 
directions given for the perusal of the most wholesome litera- 
ture, the Sabbath comes to man as an intellectual being, and 
insures conditions of scholarship and mental activity in har- 
mony with his rational nature. The Sabbath, providing a place 
for the temple of worship, erecting the pulpit within reach 
of the swarming multitudes, calling the children together to 
study God’s word, is rendering an incalculable service in the 
education of the nations of the earth. The civilized portions of 
the earth are such as have the Christian Sabbath. No land can 
be kept in ignorance that enjoys and reveres this day. The 
Sabbath, with its institutions, is doing for the intellect not less 
than any and all of our secular agencies of mental culture. 
And it must be borne in mind that the race cannot be made 
spiritual by simply stimulating feelings of a spiritual character. 
Waves of emotion might thus be engendered, but they would 
speedily die out, having wrought no radical change in our 
nature. It is only when that which is spiritual in the emotions 
exists as a product of truths which lie in a spiritual sphere that 
the life enters into a spiritual state as a fixed condition. The 
sensibility must be reached through the intellect. We may 
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designate such truths as spiritual that are fitted to lead into a 
spiritual state. Therefore the Sabbath, on the intellectual side, 
performs a service of incalculable value in laying the founda- 
tion in the truth inculeated—the special scholarship promoted 
—of a life removed as far as possible from that which is sen- 
suous or secular. 

(3.) The Sabbath not only makes provision for the declar:- 
tion of truths which lead to spiritual thoughts, but it instru- 
mentally introduces into the life of the people an element that 
is purely spiritual. Acts of*devotion, for which it provides the 
occasion, perform a special work in stimulating the emotions. 
Religious emotions interest us in religious truths, and thus to 
the whole life is given a trend in the direction of the final pur- 
pose of our being. Ifthe Sabbath were only a holiday, consist- 
ing simply of a period of relaxation from phy ysical ar “a mental 
toil, it would provide an occasion for a multitude of evil influ- 
ences to undermine the moral life. A day is not made sacred 
by indolence, but by a prevalence of spiritual activities. It 
is apparent to every discriminating observer that those who 
diseard the spiritual purpose of the Sabbath largely fall into 
social vices far more harmful than would be practiced were the 
hours given to labor. The office of the Sabbath is spiritual, and 
practically to make it less or other than this is to convert it 
into an agency of terrible demoralization. 

It is germane to the purpose of this paper to say that the line 
which morally divided the Hebrew people from pagan tribes 
was dependent largely on the Sabbath. God’s work to be ac- 
complished through the Israelites was carried forward in the 
midst of idolatrous surroundings. This work was to build up 
a nation free from idolatrous practices ; to draw forth from the 
depraved conditions of those early ages a people who would 
come into direct relations with the living God, developing a 
civilization into which would enter forces of a purer and 
nobler life than existed at that time on the earth. The family 
originally called must grow into a nation, not simply a great 
people. It must be separated socially, politically, and re- 
ligiously from all others. And it could be separated relig- 
iously and socially only by establishing tle sharpest lines of 
national demarkation. [ar more than distinct national bound- 
aries—geographical and administrative—there must be in the 
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spirit of the people the widest contrast, even to absolute antag- 
onism with all surrounding tribes. Every possible form of co- 
aleseence must be abolished ; the social and religious severance, 
not less than the political, must be complete. In nothing else 
was a greater contrast established than in the institution of a 
day so thoroughly non-secular,-so religiously sacred, that no acts 


cf a worldly character should be allowed. Thus there entered 
into the polity of the Hebrew state a religious factor which in 
making the Jews a peculiar people gave to them a consciousness 
of divine supremacy and led their thoughts up to divine real- 
ities. It is difficult to see how the strong exclusive nationality 
of the Hebrew people, in the midst of pagan tribes on every side, 
could have been built up without a Sabbath establishing condi- 
tions whicl: helped to make religion the basis of the state, and 
securing a theocratic civilization in complete antagonism with 
the polity and life of all surrounding peoples. Al the restric- 
tions and ecremonials of this government looked to the estab- 
lishment of God’s kingdom on the earth. The special rigor of 
its aequirements and observances must be interpreted in the 
light of the special work to be accomplished—a work attempted 
and wrought out brt once in the whole history of the race. 
Much that was specific and characteristic in the demands made 
in connection with the Sabbath terminated with the overthrow 
of the Jewish state, but the spiritual purpose of the day has 
continued and is recognized as essential to the moral and relig- 
ious life of the people in all civilized lands. The Sabbath is as 
holy at the present time as it was under the Hebrew economy. 
It is less prohibitory, less pronounced on the negative side, but 
more positive in the rich spiritual benefits it brings to the race. 
In ordaining this day God legislated for man with the purpose 
of making human history through spiritual forces grand and 
more and more perfect as the years go by, and of procuring 
the largest benefits of the atonement in the blessedness of the 
world to come. In harmony with all our other interests the 
supreme end was the perfection of man’s spiritual nature. 
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THE DANGERS THAT THREATEN THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 


Have we a national religion, and is the observance of the 
Sabbath a part of it? Let us see. The mother-country was, in 
form, at least, Christian. Was the daughter trained to be less 
so? The Declaration of Independence, the act by which the 
colonies assreted their rights to self-government, recognized in 
its opening sentence not only “nature,” but “ nature’s God.” 
The second sentence asserted that certain rights were “un- 
alienable,” because men are in possession of them by virtue of 
endowment “ by their Creator.” In the construction of depend- 
ent colonies into independent States the patriots appealed to 
the “Supreme Judge of the world” for the justice of their 
cause, and expressed a firm reliance on “ Divine Providence” 
for success. The fathers started their argument with God (as 
Creator, Ruler, and Judge) for a major premise, and with man 
(dependent on and answerable to God) for a minor premise; 
they reached the conclusion of Christian liberty—a conclusion 
that in its application to the State led to a republican form of 
government. 

Two years after the Declaration the parts of the young na- 
tion were bound closer together by the thirteen Articles of Con- 
federation. The concluding resolution that gave the articles 
authority expressed the conviction of the signers that God had 
moved the different legislatures to authorize their representa- 
tives to ratify the measures. The signers said: “It hath pleased 
the great Governor of the world to incline the hearts of the 
legislatures we respectively represent in Congress to approve 
of and to authorize us to ratify the said Articles of Confed- 
eration and Perpetual Union.” Under these two Christian 
documents the revolution was fought and nationality realized. 
Nine years after the Articles of Confederation came the Con- 
stitution, whose religious spirit must be interpreted by the 
previous documents. No change had taken place in the relig- 
ious sentiments of the people. By Article II, Section 1, of 
the Constitution, the President-elect must “solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that he will faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States.” Likewise by Article VI “the Senators 
and Representatives ... and the members of the several State 
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legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, both of the 
United States and of the several States, shall be bound by oath 
or affirmation to support this Constitution.” These oaths carry 
the recognition of God and the obligation to obey him. The 
best exposition of the religious spirit embodied in the Constitu- 
tion is that given by George Washington, who had studied it 
closely during the first eight years of its existence. In his 
Farewell Address he said : 

Let it simply be asked, Where is the security for property, for 
reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the 
oaths, which are the instruments of investigation in courts of 
justice? And let us with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of pecul- 
iar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of the religious prin- 
ciple. 

We have, then, by the fundamental law of the land a na- 
tional religion, and that religion is Christian. The observance 
of the Sabbath is a part of our religious system recognized by 
law, as may be seen from Article I, Section 7, of the Constitution, 
which exempts “ Sundays” from the “ten days” within which 
the President shall return bills to Congress. The codes of 
nearly all the States and Territories also lay upon their citizens 
the duty of resting on the Sabbath. 

That the sanctity of the Lord’s day is imperiled even by 
Congress itself is painfully evident. The increase in the mail 
service may be of advantage to business, but is surely breaking 
down the reverence that should be paid to the Sabbath. With 
no Christian Sabbath there can be no Christian worship; with 
no Christian worship no Christian religion; with no Christian 
religion no Christian liberty. The most fundamental princi- 
ples in our national life are involved in the Sunday question. 
The dangers that beset us are both internal and external—those 
of the heart and those of the outward life. The most serious 
perils are those of the heart ; “out of it are the issues of life.” 

Cupidity is at the bottom of much that appears on the sur- 
face. It is the mainspring that projects the Sunday paper, with 
its mission of demoralization. The New York Herald, unsat- 
isfied with the profits of six days’ work, added to its gains in 
1841 by a Sunday edition. Other papers followed, coining 
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money at the expense of public morality, which is lowered 
wherever the Sunday secular paper is introduced. Sunday 
trains are run on account of the same craze for wealth. First 
ame “through trains,” then “limited locals,” and finally “ ex- 
eursions,” filled with riot and drunkenness. Trains that 
did not pay when put on have been advertised till the rever- 
ence of communities has been broken down and the excursions 
made to yield a revenue. In our manufacturing cities and 
towns repairs on mills that might be done Saturday afternoon 
or between the bell-hours of night and morning by employing 
a few more mechanics are postponed till the Lord’s day, and if 
a workman objects he is discharged. Some mill officials seem 
to study how to promote work on the Sabbath. The protest 
against the cupidity of the rum-sellers of New York, uttered 
by nearly three thousand Germans in Cooper Union during the 
fall of 1887, condemning open saloons on the Lord’s day, should 
be followed by protests against all forms of cupidity that men- 
ace our cherished institutions. Let voices all over the country 
be lifted to brand this conspiracy against national religion and 
liberty by the plutocracy of the land. 

Frivolity seldom resists the appeals of her sister, cupidity. 
The gold of the former finds its way into the lap of the latter 
on account of pleasure received. The unrestrained desire for 
pleasure betrays cycle clubs into arranging for Sunday spins 
and elaborate dinners at the rendezvous. Public announcement 
of Sunday games seems to be taken as a matter of course. On 
the 13th of June, 1885, over two thousand were present at Zhe 
World's Sunday playground to witness base-ball. During the 
same month the Plymouth Rock ran up the Hudson on Sunday 
as a “ floating skating-rink.” Horse-racing, boating, picnicking, 
gambling, and general debauchery on the Lord’s day are in- 
creasing.* Even Boston is falling in line with Chicago, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 

Irreverence is growing bolder every day ; religion is ignored 
in the effort to get on. Walter Nordhoff gave the trumpet a 
certain blast when he declared: “Take notice that the soul of 
man should not obey the law of living, but the law of duty.” 
aris drops out of sight the law of duty and entertains its public 
guests on the Sabbath, illuminating the Champs-Elysées with 
fireworks and filling the Champ-de-Mars with panoramas, fly- 
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ing horses, low concerts, side-shows, and wine-stands. Germany 
likewise forgot God when she repealed the law forbidding 
Sunday work in 1878, and the law exempting pupils from the 
public schools in 1883. Bismarck trembled in the presence 
of German infidelity, closing his eves to the ethical side of 
the question when he secured in 1885 the postponement of 
the bill to restrict the hours of labor on the Sabbath. Yet 
some misguided Americans imagine that the introduction of the 
continental Sabbath would be a progressive step. Dangerous 
hope! Secularism, on whose cheek no blushes ever come or 
go, proposes to look Christianity out of countenance and elbow 
her out of the land of the Pilgrims. Which shall stay and 
interpret the Constitution ¢ 

Indifference on the part of the Church to these evils must 
also be numbered among the perils to our Sabbath. Some of 
us have been thoughtlessly guilty of bargaining with railroad 
officials for Sunday camp-meeting trains. We have, moreover, 
been afraid of the enemy, forgetting that the members of the 
evangelical churches of the country constitute at least twenty 
per cent. of the population, and that church-goers number 
more than half of the people of the United States. We are 
strong enough to effect a reform if we only awake and let our 
voices be heard. If we will do so, and follow up our public 
protests by conscientious work at the caucus and thie ballot-box, 
politicians will treat us in a very becoming and respectful man- 
ner. It is time that God’s people should be making themselves 
felt in American politics. 

Besides the perils suggested there is another class of dangers 
arising from unwise remedies. 

Trying to make one class of amusements counteract another 
is amistake. The effort to draw men away from the Sunday 
saloon by inducing tllem to go tothe Sunday excursion has not 
been successful in the interests of sobriety; the pocket-flask 
goes with the pleasure-seeker, and the chosen resort usually 
has its own bar. The attempt to draw from both places by 
opening museums, art galleries, and libraries has not been 
more successful; the people that have been won from the 
varied forms of Sunday vice by Sunday amusements have been 
very few. ‘“ Ye shall keep my Sabbaths, and reverence my 
sanctuary: I am the Lord.” How can customs that tend to 
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draw men away from the sanctuary be helpful to Sabbath ob- 
servance, and how can one form of disobedience cure another 
form of disobedience ? 

Another grave mistake is trying to make the Sabbath a day 
of rest on purely secular grounds. The assertion by the ene- 
mies of the Christian religion that the sanctity of the Sabbath 
rests on no religious obligation, and that rest should be “ en- 
forced by the State, on the grounds of public and general util- 
ity,” has made some Christians doubtful as to the wisdom of 
placing the observance of- the day on religious grounds at all. 
The trick of quoting and requoting Puritan strictness, and then 
confounding Puritanism with the Christian religion, ought to 
be detected at once. Christianity is broader than Puritanism 
or any form of church life. We must not be misled by infidel 
interpretations of the First Amendment, which declares: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” The amend- 
ment does not bar religion from the fundamental law of the 
land, but declares that Congress shall establish none; the Dec- 
laration and the Constitution had already established Chiris- 
tianity and enthroned the Chiristian’s God when the amend- 
ment was passed; beyond this Congress was forbidden to go. 
Indeed, by this amendment Congress is restrained from doing 
any thing that will prohibit the “free exercise” of the Chris- 
tian religion. There is a difference between an eoclesiastical 
establishment, with a corps of ecclesiastics and a ritual sup- 
ported by the State, and the embodiment of the principles of 
Christianity in the fundamental law of the country. Christian 
reformers may therefore step out confidently on the same 
platform as the framers of the Constitution and commence 
their argument where the fathers began—with God. 

We shall make a dangerous blunder, on the other hand, if 
we imagine that the reform is purely moral, and so neglect to 
take the steps necessary to enforce moral sentiment by pro- 
hibitive legislation. There will not be a day of general wor- 
ship unless tlie schools, courts, and places of business and 
amusements are closed by law on the Lord’s day. The Chris- 
tian religion, in its broadest sense, has a right to legal protec- 
tion. Laws that permit customs which must in one way or 
another interfere with religious worship on the Sabbath are 
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contrary to the spirit of the Constitution. No State has the 
constitutional right to be irreligious or to encourage its citi- 
zens in irreligion. The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court 
enunciated a sound principle in the case of “ Commonwealth 
versus Dexter” when it said: 

Keeping open a shop or warehouse on the Lord’s day for the 
purpose of doing business with the public indiscriminately is an 
offense of itself. The Legislature intended by this statute to 
keep the ordinary places of traffic, business, and work closed on 
this day, sothat persons who desired to relax from labor and 
business and attend to private and public worship might not be 
disturbed by those who choose to pursue their worldly business 
and vocations in open shop. 


The law ought not to compel attendance at church or the 
performance of any religious duty ; but it is bound so to sur- 
round the citizen with healthful prohibitions that religion will 
be easy for him, and that if he choose to be irreligious his 
irreligion shall not interfere either by public business or public 
recreation with the worship of the community. 

We must not forget that the pulpit is an important factor in 
the solution of this problem. The disease is in its last analysis 
a moral lapse; the only remedy that is thorough is the Gospel ; 
this, and this alone, reaches the seat of the abnormal condition. 
Let uncompromising war be made on cupidity, frivolity, irrev- 
erence, and indifference by the old-fashioned preaching of 
“righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come.” Let 
Sinai thunder with the majesty of the law; mercy has little 
meaning till the moral sense is aroused. Men must feel that 
they have sinned before the olive-branch has much significance. 
With a clear perception of the lines along which the reforin is 
to be carried we shall not endanger the cause by expecting 
the law to do the work of the Church, neither shall we put on 
the Church the duties of the State. 

The State and the Church are separate in our polity, and 
can never come into organic union; but the State and Chris- 
tianity were married in 1776, and “ What therefore God hath 
joined together let not man put asunder.” 
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REMEDIES FOR SABBATH DECLINE. 


Tue Christian Sabbath is in peril. It is menaced on every 
side by many foes. Its enemies are alert, bold, unscrupulous, 
Its friends are largely apathetic in their self-confidence. With 
a merely human issue there could be little doubt of the result. 
Defeat and disaster would seem inevitable. But the issue is not 
merely human. Vastly more than opinion is involved. Divine 
authority is challenged. The law of nearly sixty centuries is 
arraigned. The verdict of history is derided. The wisdom of 
many generations is counted as folly. Iluman rights are in- 
vaded. The sanctity of home is imperiled. The security of 
property is jeopardized. The stability of government is in 
question. National honor is at stake. The attempt to revise 
or reverse the fourth commandment is anarchy’s last bold and 
desperate venture for the overthrow of the republic. When 
the American Sabbath becomes the continental Sabbath our 
glory will depart. We shall then be untrue alike to our sires 
and to God. It is time for counsel, for deliberation, .for con- 
certed action, for resolute defense. 

The causes of this growing evil in our land are various. 
Immigration and imitation are chief. The vast volume of Old 
World life flowing annually to our shores is far from an un- 
mixed good. The quality of this increment to our population 
is steadily deteriorating. It is marked by two characteristics: 
1. It is un-American. 2. It is anti-Protestant. Doth of these 
facts make against the sanctity of the Sabbath. The influx cor- 
respondingly lowers the moral tone of the nation. The habits, 
customs, usages of the Continent are imported with pauperis 
and crime. The foreigner remains an alien. The spirit of 
American institutions is little understood. Reverence is well- 
nigh an unknown quantity. Gambrinus commands homage 
rather than Jehovah. The sanction of ecclesiastical authority 
is made a warrant for evil-doing. A baptized heathenism 
would crucify the real Sabbath between the mass and the con- 
fessional. 

Foreign travel is familiarizing multitudes of Americans with 
the license of the continental Sabbath. A weak affectation of 
foreign ways, with an underlying godlessness, leads many of 
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these to glorify continental freedom in contrast with Puritan 
restraint, and they echo the demand for a “ liberal” Sabbath 
which will be a synonym for license and crime. Anglo-mania 
is not the only malady which the tourists bring home, nor the 
one demanding most vigilant quarantine. Worldliness, subtle 
infidelity, rationalistic compromise with evil, a debasing of cur- 
rent coin which bears the image and superscription of the 
King of kings—these things make return voyage in first cabins 
and in plutoeratic company. Thus Old World influences are at 
work on New World morals. 

What remedies can be suggested to arrest this Sabbath de- 
cline, and to restore the moral vigor which will lead to rever- 
ence for God’s best gift and man’s greatest boon ¢ 

We must define the issue. We need to draw the lines 
aceuratély. We should mark the distinction between the ob- 
ligation to the Sabbath under civil law and that which is due 
under religious enactment. The first is purely exclusive; the 
second is inclusive as well. The first is negative and prohib- 
itive; the second is positive and mandatory. The first is 
designed to estop evil; the second to foster good. The one is 


objective, and deals with actions only; the second is subjective, 
and weighs motives as well as deeds. The first honors the needs 


of men; the other reverences the commands of God. The obli- 
gation to observe the Christian Sabbath is rooted primarily in 
the divine revelation of duty in the Old Testament; that of 
the civil Sabbath in the equally divine revelation of need in 
human nature. We aim to secure the integrity of the civil 
Sabbath; we seek to promote the sanctity of the Christian Sab- 
bath. To conserve the first falls properly within the function 
of organized human government; the last belongs solely to 
divine authority, whence issue alike its rewards and penalties. 
The maintenance of the civil Sabbath is a question for the 
nation to solve ; the observance of the Christian Sabbath is one 
for the Church to determine. The civil institution provides a 
day of rest; the religious institution enjoins a day of worship. 
To promote Sabbath observance we must begin at the right 
place. Four and a half centuries before the Christian era 
Nehemiah gave us a good example. The Sabbath was shame- 
lessly profaned by secular labor. Jew and Tyrian were alike 
guilty. They wrought and trafficked as on other days. The 
15—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, VII. 
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ruler dealt faithfully with both classes; but he began with the 
nobles of Judah. Ile first rebuked them for profaning the 
Sabbath day. Ile appealed to the religious motive. [le cited 
the history of their fathers as a warning against their folly and 
sin. He pointed out the sure penalty of infraction of God’s 
law. He wrought reformation from within. Unless God’s 
people should first be set right there would be no good ground 
for censuring the heathen. Rebuke would provoke retort in 
the ancient proverb, “ Physician, heal thyself.” 

So, to-day, “judgment must begin at the house of God.” 
Sabbath reform has its chief stronghold, not in legisla- 
tures, nor in police power, but in the Christian Church. 
The responsibility rightly rests here. “Christian men fix 
the standard of morals for men who are not Christians.” 
Their example is potent. Their influence is wide-reaching. 
Their lives appeal to multitudes whom they never reach with 
their words. Their actions speak a universal language. They 
will direct current thought as toa day of rest. While “the 
civil Sabbath cannot be made a standard for the Christian con- 
science,” the fidelity of the Christian conscience and conduct will 
go far toward rightly determining the thought and conviction 
of the masses in reference to the day. The respect of Chris- 
tian men for civie enactments, their abstinence from all secu- 
lar employments on the Sabbath, their reverent use of the rest- 
day for acts of mercy and devout worship, present an impress- 
ive object-lesson which is neither overlooked nor forgotten. 
The refusal of an eminent Christian merchant to own stock in 
a railway whose trains moved on the Lord’s day was a tes- 
timony no less to the value of the civie Sabbath than to the 
divine authority which enjoins the religious observance of the 
day. The law may not stop the Sunday trains, but they should 
have no support from the King’s servants. It may not pro- 
hibit the Sunday newspaper, but the man who properly values 
his Christian character will not be its patron. Unless Christian 
example is consistent with Christian teaching neither the civil 
nor the religions Sabbath can be maintained. 

Another remedy is found in the vigorous enforcement of 
righteous laws. Such law is to be found on the statute books of 
all our commonwealths save one. It is a declaration of judg- 
ment as to the value of the Sabbath and the importance of its 
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preservation. The present is no time to disguise or ignore the 
fact that this is a Cliristian nation. Sunday laws are the fruit 
of Christian teaching. Their object is not to defend or enforce 
Christianity. They were enacted in the interest of the State. 
They voice the convictions of the wisest statesmen of the re- 
public for a century. Thus did the Legislature of New Jersey 
instruct their delegates in Congress in 1777: 

We hope you will habitually bear in mind that the success of 
the great cause in which the United States are engaged depends 
upon the favor and protection of Almighty God, and therefore 
you will neglect nothing that is competent to the assembly of the 
States for promoting piety and good morals among the people. 


The relation of the Sabbath to good morals has rarely been 
questioned. “A corruption of morals usually follows a profa- 
nation of the Sabbath.” It is Blackstone who thus speaks. Cor- 
ruption of morals means increase of crime, heavier burden of 
taxation, diminished security to property and life. Does not the 
prevention of these fall within the province of civil law? The 
Sabbath “is of admirable service to the State considered merely 
as a civil institution,” and as such is to be guarded as a national 
defense, while offenses against it are punishable as injuries to 
society. Law has a twofold function—the protection of virtue 
and the punishment of vice. Penalty is a protective measure. 
Law without penalty is verbal jugglery. Law is “for the pun- 
ishment of evil-doers, and for the praise of them that do well.” 
We greatly need to be impressed with the dignity of law, 
which “has its seat in the bosom of God.” 

Diseussion of both the direct and the correlated issues is 
needed. The public should be enlightened and stimulated to 
thought, which may lead to moral conviction. Agitation is 
needed ; popular discussion is in order; and the ardent advo- 
cates of a law limiting the length of a day’s labor should be 
among the first to see the value of a regulation limiting the num- 
ber of days in which men shall be required to toil successively 
for daily bread, and insist on the enforcement of existing law. 

The pulpit can render effective service in both lines of dis- 
cussion. It has been too exclusively content with the defense 
and enforcement of the religious claims of the Sabbath. The 
discrimination is unwise, The protection of the weekly rest- 
day is of vital importance; if the civic Sabbath be overthrown 
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there is little hope for the survival of religion. The Gospel is 
the magna charta of human rights. Whatever brings in peril 
the universal rights of man is a proper theme for discussion in 
a Christian pulpit. The alienation of the working classes from 
the Church is lamented by one party and excused, if not justi- 
fied, by the other. It is averred that the Church is aristocratic, 
and does not care for the poor; that its sympathies are with 
capital as against labor; that the vital issues of to-day which so 
closely concern the welfare of the laboring men find little or no 
place in the utterances of the pulpit; that the forces which are 
struggling in “the battle for bread” have no helpful ally in the 
well-fed and well-clothed company who frequent the Christian 
churches on the Lord’s day. The arraignment is not wholly 
undeserved, though it is not discriminating. There ought to 
be in it no shadow of truth. The true Church of Jesus Christ 
is the best friend of the poor and distressed. The Nazarene 
Carpenter forever put a crown upon honorable toil. 

It was Paul, “the servant of Jesus Christ,” who taught, “If 
any would not work, neither should he eat.” The Church has 
been the barbacan of human rights. Runnymede had been 
impossible without it. The pulpit has been not only “the de- 
fender of the faith,” but of assailed rights aswell. It has been 
a leader in every moral reform. It should lead in this new 
erusade for the recovery of a holy day. It should champion 
the cause of man against the encroachments of avarice and lust, 

The final appeal is to the word of God. On this basis all 
civil enactments rest. Divine authority is the warrant for all 
human government. “The powers that be are ordained of 
God.” The Bible is the common law of England. “ The stat- 
utes of King Alfred begin thus: ‘The Lord spake these words 
anto Moses ;’ then follow the ten commandments, and sundry 
other laws from Moses, of a moral character.” These laws 
have never been repealed ; but for more than a thousand years 
the sovereigns of England have come to the throne only after 
a solemn oath to maintain the laws of God and the ancient laws 
of the realm. America is the child of England, the inheritor 
of her laws, usages, spirit ; the roots of our national life run 
back to good Alfred’s realm, and our laws through his to Sinai. 
The Bible is our national defense. True piety is the glory and 
safeguard of any nation. Reverence for human law will be 
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weak save as there is obedience to supreme authority. We 
need to magnify the law of the Lord. Its authority has been 
weakened in many minds. Its sanctions are lightly esteemed. 
Its admonitions are little heeded. Its threatened penalties are as 
an idle tale. Few can enter into the spirit of the 119th Psalm. 
Few can say with Job, “I have esteemed the words of hie 
mouth more than my necessary food.” A new instauration is 
called for—the enthronement of the Bible in human thought and 
conscience and life. “The entrance of thy words giveth light” 
no less to the nation than to the individual. Let God speak. 
The fourth commandment is his edict. The profanation of the 
Sabbath is defiance of God. The infraction of his law is sin; 
“and sin when it is finished bringeth forth death.” The per- 
petuity of this republic depends on righteousness. For our 
safety both Ebal and Gerizim should be heard. Calvary as a 
motive needs Sinai in full view. The decalogue cannot be set 
aside with impunity. The Sabbath is not an arbitrary, but a 
moral, institution. Its physical and social benefits are for moral 
ends. The religious Sabbath is the crown and glory of the day 
of rest. Worship is man’s noblest function and highest priv#é 
lege. The law of the Sabbath is the law of God. Its fulfil 
inent in its civil aspects is found in obedience to “the royal 
law,” “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Its religious 
claims are met when another mandate is obeyed, “ Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 
The complete remedy for Sabbath decline is the enshrinement 
of love in every heart; for “love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
Then will be fully met the conditions which insure blessedness : 


If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy 
pleasure on my holy day; and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy 
of the Lord, honorable; and shalt honor him, not doing thine own 
ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words: then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord; and I will 
cause thee to ride upon the high places of the carth, and feed 
thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father: for the mouth of the 


Lord hath spoken it. 
-C.TT. Love , 
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Arr. IV.—THE TWO-HOUSE PLAN.* 


Tue refusal of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to approve the proposition to largely increase 
the number of lay delegates in the next General Conference 
ought not to be construed into an unwillingness to give the 
laity a just and equal representation in the highest legislative 
assembly of the Church. Aside from the fact, by no means 
an unimportant one, that the body would thereby become an 
unwieldy convention in which fair discussions would be im- 
possible, there is a general conviction that the plan submitted 
would not accomplish the end sought. 

That the present plan is satisfactory to neither ministers 
nor laymen no one who has been a member of the General 
Conferences since 1872, when laymen were first introduced, 
will question. The conviction has increased with every suc- 
cessive session that we need a thorough reconstruction of 
the law of the Church relating to this representative body. 
The vast increase of our Church membership, now rapidly 
approaching two and a half millions, renders this work an im- 
mediate necessity, and there will no doubt be found wisdom 
in the General Conference, as in all times past, to meet this 
emergency. 

We need not lose sight of the fact that the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was organized by the ministry. While her num- 
bers were small it was not difficult for the whole body of elders 
to meet and accomplish all the work that the necessities of the 
Church then required. The first delegated General Conference 
in 1812 was a necessity arising out of the growth of the body. 
The gradual change in the ratio of representation was the result 
of the same cause. Previously to 1800 all the ministry as- 
sembled annually for such business as might be deemed impor- 
tant, and to receive their appointments. At the session of 
1800 it was determined to limit the number thereafter to those 
who had traveled four years. 

* Principles of Church Government with Special Application to the Polity of Epis- 
copal Methodism, and a Plan for the Reorganization of the General Conference into 
Two Distinct, Separate, and Concurrent Houses. By the late William H. Perrine, D.D. 


Arranged and Edited, with a Life Story and a Review of the Lay Delegation Move- 
ment in the Methodist Episcopal Church, by James H. Potts, D.D. 
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In 1804 the number was further restricted to those who 
had traveled four years from the time of their reception into 
the Conference. In 1808 it was determined that the first 
delegated General Conference be held in 1812, and should 
consist of one for every five members of the several Annual 
Conferences. In 1816 the number was reduced to one for 
every seven. This remained the law of the Church until 
1836, when the representation was changed to one for twenty- 
one. For twenty years the rule remained unchanged, buat in 
1856 the number was reduced to one for every twenty-seven. 
At the next General Conference the slight change was made 
from twenty-seven to thirty. In 1872, when laymen were 
admitted, the ratio was changed to one for every forty-five, 
where it now stands. 

Although the General Conference of 1824 was composed of 
one out of every seven ministers the Church had increased so 
rapidly that one hundred and twenty-nine delegates represent- 
ing twelve Annual Conferences were elected as members of 
that body, and all but five were present. Although the ratio 
has been gradually reduced unti] there is only one clerical dele- 
gate for every forty-five members of Conference there were two 
hundred and eighty-eight ministerial delegates elected to the 
last General Conference. Allowing only a moderate increase 
in the ministry for the quadrennium, there will probably be 
not less than three hundred and twenty clerical delegates in 
the General Conference of 1892; and yet it is doubtful if the 
Annual Conferences will soon consent to a less number of dele- 
gates than one for forty-five. 

The question of lay delegation is outside of our discussion. 
The wheels of progress in such revolutions never turn back- 
ward. To the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1372, in whom the power to retain all legislative authority in 
tue Church was vested, must be accorded great magnanimity, 
as well as wisdom, in consenting to divide that authority with 
laymen. 

The records of either Church or State are not often bright- 
ened with examples of voluntary surrender of prerogatives 
after this manner. Judge Story once said, “ There is a strong 
propensity in all public bodies to accumulate all power, patron- 
age, and influence in their own hands.” And yet the vote of 
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over two thirds of the members of the Annual Conferences, 
and that of the entire body of the clerical delegates of the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1872, with the exception of one, stand out 
upon the records of the Methodist ministry as proof that greed 
of power was subjugated to a desire for the highest interests of 
the Church. 

No heartier weleome was ever extended to a body of Chris- 
tian men than that which greeted the laymen of the General 
Conference of 1872. We are sure Heaven smiled when lay- 
men and ministers shook the walls of the Academy of Music 
with the doxology. No one will suspect us of invidious com- 
parisons when we say that these laymen as a whole were the 
ablest body of men which the Church could present. They 
were chosen without the restriction which rotation in honors 
made reasonable and just in subsequent elections. And yet 
there was early apparent a conviction that these able laymen 
were overshadowed by the superior numbers of the clerical dele- 
gates. Some of the laymen openly expressed dissatisfaction 
at what was regarded as their inferior if not helpless position. 
A meeting of laymen was called to determine what demands 
should be made. If there was any doubt as to the conservatism 
and good sense of laymen that doubt was buried deep before 
the meeting closed. While a few extremists assumed defiant 
airs and suggested wild and impracticable measures, the body by 
an emphatic majority of thirty-six to six accepted the proposi- 
tion to allow a separate vote of each body whenever two thirds 
of either body should demand it, as a substitute for equal repre- 
sentation in numbers. 

It may be well to state as a matter of history, however, that 
the plan adopted by the Church for the admission of laymen 
into the General Conference did not satisfy all the friends of 
the movement at the time, and least of all Dr. Perrine. The 
principal objections are embodied in the following extract from 
the Leligious Telescope of March, 1873: 

Let us examine lay representation as instituted in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Its General Conferences will hereafter 
be composed of a minority of laymen. But these laymen are 
chosen by an electoral college which is elected by the quarterly 
conferences; and these quarterly conferences are largely composed 
of the appointees and nominees of the preacher in charge, as he 
is also an appointee at the absolute discretion of the Bishop pre- 
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siding at the Annual Conference. The stewards and trustees, 
composing a large part of the membership of those quarterly 
conferences, though elected by the Conference itself, are all the 
nominees of the itinerants ; and the class-leaders are the direct 
appointees of the preacher in charge. So from the foregoing it 
appears that, while laymen compose the electoral college that 
chooses lay delegates to the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the laymen of the quarterly conferences are 
mainly the appointees and nominees of the itinerant preachers, 
So that while the Church has a good portion of lay delegates in its 
General Conference it has little or nothing of lay representation 
in the true sense of that term. The great body of the people of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church have almost no voice at all in 
the selection of those who compose the quarterly, Annual, or 
General Conferences of that denomination. Those delegates are 
the representatives of a chosen few, not of the masses of the 
Methodist people. Then let it be remembered that the majority 
of delegates to the General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church are ministers elected by the Annual Conferences, 
which are composed exclusively of the itinerant preachers. 

Dr. Potts adds: 

It is worthy of note that Dr. Perrine anticipated all these ob- 
jections and sought to provide against them. At the Brooklyn 
General Conference in 1872, nothing daunted by the fact, that 
every member of that body had forsaken him in his opposition to 
the “ plan,” on May 9 he presented a memorial asking enlarge- 
ment of the electoral basis of the present plan, so that all the 
membership outside of the quarterly conference might be repre- 
sented in the body. 


The logic of Dr. Perrine is sometimes confused and his 
argument greatly weakened by the attempt to show that lay- 
men should be admitted into the Annual as well as the Gen- 
eral Conference, and still further to prove that there should 
be a third house, which he would call the judicial body com- 
posed of the Dishops of the Church. He would especially 
give this third house the veto power in certain cases. Had 
he been content to accomplish one thing at a time, his work 
would have been less complex and his argument more convinc- 
ing. Yet, as a whole, his memory will be held in grateful re- 
membrance by a Church which we humbly predict will accept 
the conclusions which he presented with such force to a skep- 
tical body. 

Dr. Potts, the diligent editor of Dr. Perrine’s book, collected, 
from the correspondence which he found, indorsements of the 
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two-honse plan by men who will be acknowledged as representa- 
tive men, both in the laity and ministry: 


The speech by Dr. Perrine produced a profound impression. 
Many leading members of the General Conference gave it 
careful attention, and were convinced that it outlined the safest 
policy for the Church to pursue. Bishop Ames said: “ Perrine 
has done the best thing of the General Conference so far.  Ilis 
theory of the constitution is historically and philosophically 
correct.” Judge G. G. Reynolds said: “I have just finished 
reading your speech ; it is magnificent, and I think I can say I 
can indorse every position in-it.” Dr, J. M. Buckley said: “ Per- 
rine, I have read every word; I believe every word of it; you 
have the facts and principles.” General Clinton B. Fisk, in a 
note dated Baltimore, May 27, 1876, said: “I wish to thank 
you again for your able defense of the liberties of the Church.” 
G. J. Ferry, chairman of the Committee on Lay Delegation, said: 
“ Perrine, you are right; you are going to succeed; the best men 
in the Church are with you.” Another delegate said: “That 
speech will shape the Church of the future.” One of the Bishops 
declared: “It is much easier to speak slightingly of Perrine than 
to answer him.” The late Dr. E. Wentworth gave this encour- 
aging word: “You are making progress. It took Wilberforce 
thirty years to convert the British Parliament.” The Michigan 
Christian Advocate said: “It was an able argument upon the 
necessity of guarding constitutional rights against the aggressions 
of legislative assumption, an object which he sought to accom- 
plish by the division of the General Conference into two branches, 
lay and clerical.” Rev. F. M. Searles, of Ohio, writing to a mem- 
ber of the Michigan Conference in 1879, said: “ Dr. Perrine’s 
speech at the last General Conference impressed me deeply. I 
hope his views may prevail, and that he may have the opportunity 
of being heard again at the next General Conference.” Rev. 
George B. Fairhead, of New York, also wrote: “I have just fin- 
ished a re-perusal of Dr. Perrine’s arguments on the two houses. 
His arguments are solid rock of the granite order. Ie has made 
a masterly presentation of the question of church government 
such as I ee never before seen equaled, Ilis arguments com- 
pel deliberation, and force on the judgment the conviction that he 
is unanswerable.” 


At the very opening of the session, in 1876, almost before 
the organization had been perfected, Dr. Perrine commenced 
his masterly argument for the organization of two separate 
houses of co-ordinate jurisdiction. The time for such an elabo- 
rate argument was unfortunate and the Conference impatient, 
and yet the speaker was impelled forward by the most in- 
tense conviction of the soundness of his position. The Church 
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has long since pardoned him for his indiscreet selection of time 
for his argument. He obtained a sufficient hearing to arouse 
the Conference to an investigation of his positions. Dr. Per- 
rine’s favorite theory was that the clerical house should orig- 
inate and take special cognizance of questions of a spiritual 
character and those which were connected with the administra- 
tion of discipline in the Church. We stoutly contended that 
the ministry was a divine order and could not divide its fune- 
tions with the laity. At the same time he maintained that all 


authority and power in the government of the Church originate 


with the people. He elev rated his banner high above every 
thing else on which he had written in gold his motto, “ The 
Priesthood of the People.” Tlere all authority centers. The 
division into legislative, executive, and judicial departments is 
simply a matter of convenience or expediency. He condemns 
that feature of the polity of the Methodist E pi iscopal Chureh 
which deprives the Bishops from participating in the legislation 
of the Church, Ie quotes from Blackstone : 


“Tt is highly necessary for preserv ing the balance of the con- 
stitution that the executive power should be a branch, though 
not the whole, of the Legislature. The total union of them, as we 
have seen, would be productive of tyranny; the total disjunction 
of them for the present would, in the end, produce the same effects 
by causing that union against which it seems to provide. The 
legislative would soon become tyrannical by making continual 
encroachments and gradually assuming to itself the rights of the 
executive pow er.’ 

The constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church evidently 
contemplates the integrity and perpetuity of the episcopal or 
executive power. Then why not grant to a majority or to three 
fourths of our Bishops present in the General Conference the 
negative that, in some form at least, is deemed essential to pre- 
serve the integrity and independence of every vigorous executive 
in every free State in Christendom? Why should our Bishops be 
compelled to listen to frequent re minders from the floor of the 
General Conference that “they are entirely at its mercy?” We 
commend to the general good sense of the Church the following 
apothegm of “Junius,” that champion of liberty : “The submis- 
sion of a free people to the executive authority of government is 
no more than a compliance with laws which they themselves have 
enacted.” 


The speech of Dr. Hamline in the General Conference of 
1844 on the rights, prerogatives, and limitations of the episco- 
pacy, which created such enthusiasm that the orator was swept 
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by it into the episcopacy, Dr. Perrine combats with but scant 
concealment of his impatience, and, we might add, his con- 
tempt: 


But this free constitution is in danger. Do any doubt that it 
has been imperiled? Proof is too conclusive. Who gave the 
most popular speech ever delivered on the floor of this Legislature? 
Leonidas L. Hamline. What was the burden of that marvelous 
speech? The supremacy of the General Conference! We quote 
verbatim: “Its supremacy is universal!! It has legislative, 
judicial, and executive supremacy!!!” What followed? Was 
this body shocked at the utterance of this great libel on the char- 
acter of our free constitution, at the application of the formula 
which “ answers to the very definition of a despotic government?” 
The record tells us that “at its conclusion nearly every body was 
ready to shout.” Aye, sir, that formula fell on “ eager ears.” 
It touched responsive chords in human nature. In short, it was 
in perfect consonance with what Chief-Justice Story calls so justly 
“the strong propensity of all public bodies to accumulate all 
power, patronage, and influence in its own hands.” Sir, with the 
General Conference it was a very popular speech. Who wonders 
that they were “ready to shout ”"—were ready to smile on the 
author and utterer of so many most agreeable sentiments, so 
many exquisite and most acceptable compliments—were ready to 
do a handsome thing in return? The orator gave the Confer- 
ence all he would—legislative, judicial, and executive supremacy,” 
“universal supremacy!!” and the General Conference gave the 
orator all they could! Their suffrage made him a Bishop. 


The division of a great legislative body into two houses of 
concurrent jurisdiction is in harmony with the almost universal 


practice, of State governments. Pennsylvania and Georgia at- 


tempted to maintain State governments with a single honse. 
Experience soon drove thei to add a Senate in harmony with 
other States. 

That the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is a very different body from a State Legislature we 
readily concede, but when the representatives of these bodies 
are assembled for the work of legislation there must be more 
or less of similarity in the methods employed in reaching results. 
Dr. Perrine has presented a large variety of selections from the 
best writers on the questions involved, and we place on record 
here a few of these as specimens: 

In the great work of Curtis, entitled Tie History of the Consti- 


tution of the United States, qaoted with deference as an authority 
at home and abroad, we find the following: 
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“The needful harmony and completeness of the scheme, ac- 
cording to the genius of Anglo-American liberty, required the 
division of the Legislature. Doubtless a single council or cham- 
ber can promulgate decrees and enact laws; but it had never been 
the habit of the people of America, as it had never been the habit 
of their ancestors for at least a period of somewhat more than five 
centuries, to regard a single chamber as favorable to liberty or to 
wise legislation. ... 

“The people of these onbedies in general, therefore, saw that 
nothing was so important in constructing a government with popu- 
lar institutions as to balance the legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments, each against the others, so as to leave to neither of 
them uncontrolled and irresponsible power. In general, too, they 
understood and had always been accustomed to the applications of 
that other fundamental principle essential to well-regulated liberty— 
the division of the legislative power between two separate chambers 
having distinct origin and of distinct construction,” 

Hamilton, who, it is said, “most powerfully contributed to in- 
troduce into the Constitution of the United States every element 
of order, of force, and duration in it,” says: “ In a republican 
government the legislative authority necessarily predominates, 
The remedy for this inconvenience is to divide the Legislature 
into different branches and to render them, by modes of election 
and different principles of action, as little connected with each 
other as the nature of their common function and their common 
dependence on society will admit.” 

De Lolme, one of the very first constitutional writers of modern 
times, says: “In order to insure stability to the constitution of 
the State it is indispensably necessary to restrain the legislative 
authority; and the Legislature, to be restrained, must be absolutely 
divided, for, whatever laws it may make to restrain itself, they 
can never be relatively to it any thing more than simply resolu- 
tions. As those bars which it might erect to stop its own motions 
must then be within it and rest only upon it they can be no bars. 
But each of the parts into which the Legislature is divided can 
serve as bars to the motions of the others.... As a kind of point 
of honor will naturally take place between those different parts 
of the legislature, they will therefore be left to offer to each other 
only such propositions as will at least be plausible, and all very 
prejudicial changes will thus be prevented, as it were, before 
their birth.” 

Webster says that “if all legislative power rested in one house 
it is very problematical whether any proper independence could be 
given to either the executive or judiciary. Experience does not 
speak encouragingly upon this point. If we look through the 
several constitutions of the States we shall perceive generally that 
where the departments are most distinct and independent there 
the Legislature is composed of two houses with equal authority 
and mutual checks. If the legislative power be in one popular 
body all other power will sooner or later be there also,” 
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Thomas Jefferson thus indorses it: “The concentrating of all 
the legislative, executive, and judiciary powers in the same hands 
answers precisely the definition of despotic government. It will 
be no alleviation that these powers will be exercised by a plural- 
ity of hands, and not by a single one. One hundred and seventy- 
three despots would be as oppressive as one. As little will it avail 
that they are chosen by ourselves.” 

Chief-Justice Story put his great name upon our yard-stick 
thus: “ Whenever the executive, legislative, and judiciary are all 
vested in one person or body of men the government is in fact a 
despotism, by whatever name it may be called, whether a mon- 
archy, an aristocracy, or a democracy.” 


It seems impossible to add to the clearness and force of the 
statements embodied in these utterances of distinguished states- 
men and jurists. 

During the formative periods of the Church the necessity of 
restriction upon legislation was less apparent than now. To-day 
Methodism has penetrated not only into every part of our 
own great Commonwealth, but Conferences and missions are 
found in every part of the world. The next General Confer- 
ence will be made up of representatives of nearly a score of 
different nationalities and languages. Each one has peculiari- 
ties arising out of local and perhaps temporary conditions, and 
if the connectional system is to be maintained throughout the 
world new and perplexing questions will inevitably arise, de- 
manding the most careful consideration. The time is not dis- 
tant when the maintenance of the solidarity of the Methodist 
Church will be the most difficult problem ever presented for 
solution. Our rapid growth and world-wide empire will make 
assimilation more and more difficult. 

In the coming years, when mission-fields are no longer bound 
to the home Church by the presence and service of missiona-’ 
ries from America and tle assistance now required in the work, 
it can hardly be expected that they will consent to “ Rules and 

tegulations” made by a distant and foreign Church. If thie 
day for the apprehension of events of this kind is placed in 
the dim and distant future, it must be on the ground that the 
minority and dependence of the Church abroad are prolonged 
beyond the period for which the Church most devoutly hopes 
and prays. In the world’s history colonies become empires. 
The tendency of acquisition of power and numbers is toward 
independency. 
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The argument for “two houses” may be condensed under 
two general heads: 

1. Important questions will receive more careful considera- 
tion by two separate and independent bodies. These will be 
chosen by different constituencies and will represent the dif- 
ferent views of each. They will look upon the measures from 
widely different stand-points. The division will not be on the 
favorite distinction of Dr. Perrine, “spiritual and material.” 
The attempt to differentiate these will be a failure. All that is 
material and financial will be found to subserve the spiritual. 

The building of churches, the maintenance of educational 
institutions and Christian literature, the raising of money for 
missions, are all to promote the one end for which the Gospel 
is preached—the salvation of the world. Yet the methods to 
be employed and the application of them call for an order of 
talent which business men are expected to possess. 

The experiment of placing laymen on the various Church 
Boards to which are intrusted the management of financial af- 
fairs has been most satisfactory. We can trust the large body of 
business men who will be chosen to consider together the great 
questions which are sure to come before the Church. They 
will be able to discover the weak points in the measures brought 
forward by the clerical body. Herein will be found a safeguard 
against hasty or class legislation. Laws will not be as likely 
to be passed under the inspiration chiefly of an eloquent speech. 
Skillfully drawn measures will be considered by another body 
from that in which they originated, and possible harm to the 
Church prevented. 

2. The division of the General Conference into two houses 
will forever settle the vexed question as to the relative number 
of lay and clerical delegates. The concurrence of both houses, 
however large or small, will be necessary to complete an action 
excepting in tlie case of elections. Although there is some re- 
striction possible under the present rule allowing vote by order, 
the plan has never been satisfactory to either body. If lay dele- 
gation is to be continued by the organic law of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the power of the laity in legislation must 
equal that of the ministry. While they are in a minority in a 
single body they have a right to complain. They can be out. 
voted at any time by the large majority. 
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There are only two ways by which, in one body, equalization 
can be secured—by the reduction of the clerical delegates or 
by the increase of the laymen. From all the facts we can 
gather, the body of the ministry in whom all legislative power 
was originally vested will not under the present order of things 
consent to material reduction of representation. To increase 
the number of laymen so that the Conference will reach at least 
six hundred and fifty, with the prospect of reaching in a few 
quadrenniums one thousand, is preposterous. 





The Conference would cease to be a deliberative body and 
degenerate into a convention or mass-meeting. A few men 
would monopolize the time, and these not always because 
of their superior statesmanship or wisdom, but because of 
their acquired alertness in obtaining the floor. Nine tenths 
of such a body would be spectators only. The expenses of 
such a gathering and the difficulty of finding suitable rooms 
for such an assemblage would necessitate its location in only 
avery few of our largest cities. We apprehend if one ex- 
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periment of such a Conference was tried it would never be 
repeated. 

We are driven back by the impracticability of either of these 
plans to that of two separate houses. Llere there will be no 
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longer any reason for demanding equality in numbers. <A 
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minority will not be overshadowed by a majority. The cleri- 
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eal house will be no larger than expediency requires. There 
will be no difficulty in adjusting numbers in cither house so that 
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the highest efficiency of a legislative body may be secured when 
competitions are no longer a factor. 

On the fifth day of the session of the General Conference for 
1880 Rev. J. W. McDonald, of Iowa, brought the question of 


division into two separate houses before the Conference by a 
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resolution asking for the appointment of a special committee of 
thirteen, and the resolution was adopted. An able committee 
of thirteen was appointed, which, after two weeks of careful 
deliberation together on the whole subject, appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of Dr. Perrine, Dr. D. Curry, and Dr. S. 
F. Upham, to embody its sentiments in a formal report. The 
report of this sub-committee was approved with great unanimity 
by the main committee, and presented to the General Confer- 
ence, as follows: 





The Two-House Plan. 
PART II.—GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 
CHAPTER I.—THE CONFERENCES, 


Section 1.—The General Conference. 


© 62. The General Conference shall consist of two distinct, 
separate, and concurrent houses, to be called the House of Minis- 
terial Delegates and the House of Lay Delegates. 

€ 63. The House of Ministerial Delegates shall consist of one 


! 
delegate for every forty-five ministers of each Annual Conference, 
to be appointed either by seniority or choice, at the discretion of 
such Annual Conference, yet so that such representatives shall 
have traveled at least four full calendar years from the time that 
they were received on trial by an Annual Conference, and are in 
full connection at the time of holding the Conference, 

© 64. The House of Lay Delegates shall consist of two laymen 
for each Annual Conference entitled to two or more ministerial 
delegates, and of one layman for each Annual Conference entitled 
to but one ministerial delegate, said delegates to be chosen by an 
electoral conference of laymen, which shall assemble for the pur- 
pose on the third day of the session of the Annual Conference at 
the place of its meeting at its session immediately preceding the 
General Conference. 

€ 65. The electoral conference shall be composed, etc. (same as 
in Discipline). 

© 66. The General Conference shall meet, etc. (same as in 
Discipline), 

€ (7. Whenever the General Conference is convened each 
house shall be the judge of the election returns and qualifications 
of its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a 
quorum to do business, but a less number may adjourn from day 
to day. 

“ 68. One of the Bishops shall preside in the House of Min- 
isterial Delegates, but in case no bishop be present the house 
shall proceed to choose from its own body, without debate, a 
president pro tempore. Said house shall also choose all its other 
officers, 

€ 69. The House of Lay Delegates shall elect from among its 
own members, without debate, the president thereof, and shall 
choose all its other officers. 

“ 70. Each house shall have power to originate and propose 
acts for the concurrence of the other, 

€ 71. Each house may determine the rules of its own proceed- 
ings, and shall keep and publish a Journal thereof; and the yeas 
and nays of the members of either house on any question shall 
be, at the desire of one fifth of those present, entered upon the 
Journal, 

€ 72. Neither house during the session of the General Confer- 
ence shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for more 
than one day, nor to any other place than that in which the two 
houses shall be sitting. 

16——FIFTH SERIES, VOL, VII. 
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© 73. Joint sessions of the two houses shall be held for the 
hearing of the quadrennial addresses of the Bishops, the reception 
of fraternal delegates, and for the election of all the officers of 
the Church elected by the General Conference; but no legislation 
shall be valid except it shall be the concurrent action of the two 
distinct and separate houses, 

€ 74. Allelections of Bishops, book agents, secretaries of church 
societies, and editors of our official papers and periodicals shall be 
invariably by ballot. 

€ 75. The General Conference shall have full powers to make 
rules and regulations for our Church under the following limita- 
tions and restrictions, namely (sce 1, 2, 8, 4,5, and 6, Restrictive 
Rules, in Discipline, without change, as now). 

© 76. Provided, nevertheless, that, upon the concurrent recom- 
mendation of three fourths of all the members of the several 
Annual Conferences succeeding who shall be present and vote 
on such recommendation, a majority of two thirds of each house 
comprising the General Conference succeeding shall suffice to 
alter any of the above provisions excepting the first restriction. 
And also whenever such alteration or alterations shall have been 
recommended by two thirds of each house of which the General 
Conference is composed, so soon as three fourths of the members 
of all the Annual Conferences shall have concurred as aforesaid, 
such alteration or alterations shall take effect. 

The report of the committee was ordered printed and made a 
special order after the Conference had time for examination of 
the matter. When the question was submitted there were 110 
votes in its favor and 211 against it. 

When the radical character of the change sought is consid- 
ered, and the farther fact that this was the first time a vote had 
been taken on this matter, the vote in its favor was quite as 
large as could reasonably be expected. In 1862 the question of 
lay delegation was submitted to the Church. The ministerial 
votes were 1,338 for and 3,069 against the measure. The vote 
of the laity was 28,884 in favor and 47,855 against, and yet, 
ten years later, laymen were admitted to the General Confer- 
ence by the practically unanimous vote of the ministry. 

At the last General Conference, on the 17th of May, Dr. A. J. 
Kynett offered a paper calling for a commission on the “ Con- 
stitution of the Church,” to be composed of one ministerial and 
one lay delegate from each General Conference District, with 
four delegates-at-large and three of the Bishops, with instruction 
that the commission prepare a revision of the Discipline, to be 
subinitted to the Conferences during the present quadrenniam, 
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aud, if approved by requisite vote, to be brought before the next 
General Conference for final action. On the 19th the rules 
were suspended to allow a motion to refer the above paper to a 
committee of seven. 

In order that the readers of the /2eview may learn from the 
highest authority possible the action of the General Conference, 
we quote from the Journal, on page 300: 


On motion of A. J. Kynett, the rules were suspended, and he 
moved that a paper on the organic law of the Church presented 
by him, May 17, be referred to a committee of seven. 

Sandford Hunt moved, as an amendment, that the committee 
report to the Conference a plan for the separation of the clerical 
and lay delegates of future General Conferences into separate 
houses. 

The amendment was adopted, and the resolution, as amended, 
was adopted, 


This committee was not announced until just before adjourn- 
ment on May 22. The time was evidently too short for the 
consideration of the most important question brought before 
the body during the session, and the committee no doubt pre- 
sented the only report practicable under the circumstances. 

The Bishops were requested to appoint a commission to con- 
sider the whole subject and report its conclusions to the next 
General Conference. What those conclusions will be may not 
be known until the meeting of that body. Unless we misjudge 
the spontaneous vote by which the last General Conference 
accepted without discussion the amendment directing the above 
named committee to report a plan for two houses, the next Gen- 
eral Conference will not be satisfied unless the plan is brought 
forward for its consideration. 

Had the question been introduced at an early period of the 
last session, who is prepared to say the next General Confer- 
ence would not have been composed of two houses? Our pro- 
found conviction is that the Methodist Episcopal Church will 
never be satisfied until this result is accomplished. 
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Art. V.—TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN ECONOMICS. 


No themes are of greater popular interest or of more vital 
significance than certain economic questions which are pressing 
for solution. The vital relation of these questions to our na- 
tional and social well-being is attested by the patient study and 
fruitful labors of men like General F. A. Walker, President C.K. 
Adams, Professors R. T. Ely, E. A. R. Seligman, J. R. Clark, and 
F. H. Giddings, who are in the front rank of a band of investiga- 
tors and helpful thinkers as able, earnest, and suecessful as any 
branch of science can furnish in any land. In vigor and original- 
ity they lead the world, while in patient research and philosophic 
grasp they yield only to Germany. In America alone are the 
factors of the problems at once so immense and so plastic. No- 
where else are the issues more momentous. To sketch three prom- 
inent economic tendencies is the purpose of the present article. 

The rise and growth of the existing industrial system has 
developed well-marked tendencies which are of commanding 
importance in the work and life of our time. The first is the 
failure of competition as the sole controlling economic force. 
This failure is the most prominent and apparently the most mis- 
understood feature of our business life. General Walker defines 
competition as “the operation of individual self-interest among 
buyers and sellers of any article in any market.”* Mr. Baker 
more definitely and better defines it as “that force of rivalry 
between buyers or between sellers which tends to make the for- 
mer give a greater price for the commodity they wish to secure, 
and tends to make the latter offer better commodities for a less 
price.”+ The housewife finds that the price of sugar always goes 
up in the fruit season. On the other hand, the farmer buys bet- 
ter reapers and mowers for one third to one half less than their 


price ten years ago. Competition accounts for both. This 
familiar fact of business life has very obvious advantages. In 
an industrial organization controlled by competition President 
Adams, of Cornell University, finds such benefits as these: 


Men are guaranteed the full enjoyment of the fruits of their 
labor. There is an ease of movement from one grade of labor to 
another and from one business to another; to this mobility is due 


* Political Economy, p. 96. + Monopolies and the People, p. 145. 
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in large measure the material progress of the nineteenth century. 
The energy of modern society is due to the opportunity thus af- 
forded in all forms of industry. Society has a guarantee that the 
goods will be produced at the lowest possible cost, and that they 
will be put upon the market at a fair price.* 


The advantages of competition have been rehearsed by all the 
laissez faire, free-trade school of political economists. Even 
as able a man as James F. Hudsont claims that competition is 
the cure for all the evils of the railway traffic system. But it 
has some equally great disadvantages. They have been classi- 
fied as follows: + 

1. “ It forces the moral sentiment pervading any trade down 
to the level of that which characterizes the worst man who can 
maintain himself in it.” This produces bad and cheap pro- 
duction, the grinding of the faces of the poor by long hours of 
labor, child labor, and labor of married women in stores, facto- 
ries, and mines, and has a tendency to reduce wages. It creates 
speculation and increasing distance between social classes. 

2. “It renders it impossible for men to realize the benefits 
that arise in certain lines of business from organization in the 
form of monopoly,” as is seen in the case of the post-office, 
the maintenance of roads, bridges, light-houses, ete. 

3. “It tends to render government weak, inefficient, and cor- 
rupt.” The competition for franchises and reliefs before our 
legislatures and boards of aldermen is a sufficient illustration. 

Add to these the natural monopolies, like street railways and 


gas companies, where competition means double the cost and no 
better service, which is as true of all natural lines of railroad as 
of canals, and applies as well to telegraph and express companies, 
ete., and we see at once why David A. Wells, a firm adherent 


of the Manchester school, says: 


It must also be admitted that the whole tendency of recent 
economic development is in the direction of limiting the area 
within which the influence of competition is effective.§ 


These are natural forces limiting competition. Competition, 
to be effective, must be free. It is opposed to all combination. 
In 1874 was organized the movement which culminated in the 

* The Relation of the State to Industrial Action, pp. 36, 37. 


+ Railways and the Republic, pp. 309-311, 314, 
$C. K. Adams, work before cited, p. 38. § Recent Economic Changes, p. 93. 
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Standard Oil Trust—a movement fraught with more weighty 
and momentous consequences to the trade and industry of the 
nation than any legislative enactment since the civil war. A 
list published in 1888 named fifty-seven leading industries which 
were controlled more or less by trusts, from beef and flour, sugar 
and salt, coal, iron, and copper, to lead-pencils and coffins. 

No doubt any such wide-spread movement implies some 
strong impelling cause. Doubtless the chief economic cause 
named is the prevention of competitive waste—the diminution 
of officers, of agents, of commercial travelers, of the expenses of 
offices, of organization, and of competitive strife. But stronger 
far than this is the fact that such large amounts of capital have 
been lodged in so few hands that, with modern means of com- 
munication, the formation of combinations to control the manu- 
facture and sale of the leading necessaries of life become at once 
feasible and immensely profitable. 

Of course competition remains as a powerful factor in busi- 
ness life, but its old supremacy is gone. The trusts have come. 
The Iowa farmer sells his stock fed for market for one dollar 
and seventy-five cents per hundred pounds, but we pay in the 
East, as we have since the war, from sixteen to twenty cents 
per pound for steak. The sugar-trust has made a clean profit 
in one year of one third of the capital employed in the business. 
It is doubtful if we have less glucose; we do not pay less, and 
when the tariff has to be adjusted the refiners are protected. 
No careful student of the subject will merely rail at monopo- 
lists or declaim against trusts. The promoters of syndicates 
have simply adjusted themselves to present economic conditions, 
and done what all competitive business teaches the best for 
themselves in the circumstances. The means by which this has 
been done, and not the thing itself, determines the moral char- 
acter of the act. Moreover, trusts have come to stay. Where 
they can resist disintegrating forces and produce more cheaply 
than as competitors they will continue in fact, whatever name 
they bear. But what is the effect on democracy of the con- 
trol of manufacture and trade and hundreds of thousands of 
ations of 


employees by these large and commanding aggreg 


capital, many times of foreign ownership and control # Will it 
not intensify the commercial aspect of society and the corrup- 
tion of government? Will great masses of the people be con- 
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tent to have their very means of daily subsistence controlled by 
a class whose tax upon tle necessities of the poor causes the ac- 
cumulation of the most overgrown fortunes the world has seen ? 

A second tendency of commanding importance is the exten- 
sion of the functions of the State. In one respect the functions 
of the modern democratic State are more restricted than in the 
aristocratic forms which preceded it. The modern State believes 
that the intellectually trained citizen can do his religious think- 
ing and perform his religious service more wisely than the State 
can prescribe it for him. But that does not mean that the State 
is either irreligious or immoral. It is, in Dr. Mulford’s words, 
‘a continuous and conscious organism and a moral personality 
which has its foundations laid in the nature of man, and its 
purpose is the welfare of the people.”* 

The popular conception of the State as existing only for the 
protection of the citizen, and legitimately exercising only police 
powers in times of peace, must give way before this broader 
definition. Accomplished facts and stable social and economic 
forces are compelling the recognition of this enlarged function 
und duty of the State. 

It is acknowledged every-where in the democratic State that 
it must supervise and control the secular education of the peo- 
ple. It has a right to prescribe a moral level below which ecom- 
inercial competition shall not descend. The series of legislative 
enactments known as factory acts, prescribing the length of 
working-hours, prohibiting or regulating the employment of 
women or children, providing for the prevention Of accidents, 
and defining the employers’ liability when a workman is in- 
jured, as well as the acts forbidding and punishing adulteration 
and compelling the abolition of the truck system; all these are 
framed on the assumption that the State is a moral personality 
and its supreme end is the welfare of the people. In this re- 
lation it properly takes control of such natural monopolies as it 
can wisely manage. This is seen in the governmental adminis- 
tration of the post-office, of roads, bridges, and canals, ete. It 
can advantageously manage the railroads, as has been proved 
beyond question in Germany, and telegraphs, as in England. 
Public authority in cities and towns can profitably own and ad- 
minister the water-works, gas and electric lighting, and control 
* The Nation, pp. 3-24. 
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street railways, as well as care for its streets or parks. This 
means that the State must control and may manage natural 
monopolies if the community is to be well governed. 

What a stride in this direction has been taken in twenty 
years railroad management will show. Then it was a question 
if any power were in existence which could control railroad 
corporations. Legislative corruption was rampant. Any con- 
trol by the State seemed but another way of transferring power 
to the strong and unscrupulous hands which managed the rail- 
road interest. Now President Adams says : 

The railroad problem has in this country passed beyond the stage 
at which the right of legal control is contested. That point was set- 
tled by the interpretation of the courts on the “granger laws,” and 
the only question which at present remains has to do with the man- 
ner in which the needed control may be successfully exercised.* 

Civil-Engineer Baker says: 

It is well established that the public has the right through its 
legal representatives to regulate the management and operation 
of the railroad in every detail, including the rates which it may 
charge for its services.+ 

No one will deny that this change has rendered legislatures 
less subservient to the railroad interest and more responsible 
to the people. Without power there can be no responsibility. 
The whole history of this class of legislation, from “ granger 
laws” to the Thurman Act and Interstate Commerce regulation, 
shows that the State only can control powerful monopolies. 
The contest between the State and natural monopolies has been 
fought and won. It is the weak, not the strong, State or civil 
administration of municipalities that we have to fear. Can 
the State afford to let gigantic monopolies called syndicates 
or trusts go unchecked, and be true to the welfare of the peo- 
ple? An able and conservative writer has said: 

There is a natural and eternal enmity between the principle 
which underlies the conception of English liberty and monopolies 
of every sort.} 

What then can the State do? It can recognize these trusts 
as it has railroad corporations and control them. It should 
insist that they have a public character and are not merely pri- 

* Work before cited, p. 10. + Monopolies and the People, p. 219. 

¢ C. K. Adams, work before cited, p. 82. 
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vate enterprises for gain. It should insist upon publicity of ac- 
counts and official statements of financial standing. It should 
insist that all monopolies are servants of the public, are bound 
to render their services without discrimination to all who employ 
them, and are under the control of the State to prevent or rectify 
abuses. With these safeguards the restriction of competition 
may prove of benefit to the people at large as well as to those 
who have inaugurated the era of monopolistic production. 

The third of these commanding tendencies is the reform of 
our system of taxation. This does not mean the advocacy of 
the single tax system. Of all the vain schemes which have the 
support of good and able men this seems to have the least value. 
Yet no one is thoroughly informed on the subject but will echo 
the words of Professor Seligman, of Columbia, when he says: 

Practically the general property tax as actually administered 
to-day is beyond all peradventure the worst tax known in the 
civilized world.* 

This is the tax system of the Empire State, and, indeed, with 
exceptions in some particulars, of all the States of the Union. 

According to the report of State Comptroller Wemple, in 
1888 the real estate of the State of New York was assessed at 
$3,122,000,000, and the personal property at $346,000,000. 
The comptroller says: 


I am sure that the actual value of the personal property of the 
people of the State of New York legally liable to taxation ex- 
ceeds the real estate. 


Then three thousand millions are untaxed—nearly or quite one 
half of the whole. Who profit by this enormous tax exemption ¢ 
The poor? The men struggling to support their families or to 
succeed in business? By no means, but men who are the largest 
property-owners in this country. In every community we ex- 
empt the class best able to bear its burdens. The exemption of 
the rich and powerful brought the France of 1789 to ruin, and 
we are treading in her steps. Our most dangerous social agita- 
tors are those who pervert the forces of government in the 
interest of a class best able to care for itself. No wonder that 
an Ohio lawyer, who holds estates in trust for several parties, 
says that whenever he goes to the tax-office to pay taxes he feels 

* Polit. Science Quar., March, 1890, p.62. +Comptroller’s Report, 1889, p. 33. 
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capable of committing robbery, arson, and murder—because he 
is obliged to pay taxes on the full value of estates of two, three, 
and four thousand dollars belonging to little orphan children, 
whereas he sees wealthy clients paying on ten or fifteen per 
cent. of what he knows they are worth.* 

Professor Ely, in conversation with a former tax official of 
long service, said: “It seems to me, from what you say, there 
is not a wealthy man in the State of Ohio who is not a per- 
jurer.”+ The official replied, “It is true.” Of more direct 
importance than any measure pending at Washington is the 
fact that the poorer property-owners of this State are paying 
nearly twice their just proportion of the taxes, in order that 
their wealthy neighbors may be practically exempt. These facts 
are not recited for the purpose of denouncing men of wealth. 
Society and business have changed, and no adjustment of the 
present system can make it equitable. It is to be regretted that 
the farmers, smarting under grievous burdens, seek to perfect 
the general property tax. A complete re-adjustment must be 
made. Only with a progressive income tax in operation, and 
the increase and adjustment of taxes on corporations, will the 
larger holders of property pay an equitable tax. 

This must come, and something more. Our fathers believed 
in a democratic as opposed to an aristocratic structure of s0- 
ciety, as well as in equal political rights. By the constitutional 
provisions abolishing primogeniture and laws of entail they 
showed that they based the maintenance of that “ democratic 
state of society upon the most general distribution of education 
and property among the people.” { So they made possible the 
history of American democracy for the last hundred years. 
How changed since their time! Mr. T. G. Shearman, in Zhe 
Forum for November, 1889, estimates the total wealth of the 
country at $62,575,000,000. He names seventy men who own 
$2,700,000,000, none owning less than $20,000,000 each, and 
says one hundred persons own $3,000,000,000; forty thousand 
persons own over one half the wealth of the United States, and 
one seventieth of the people own two thirds, while in aristo- 
cratic Britain it takes one thirtieth of the people to own two 
thirds of the wealth. 

*Prof. R. T. Ely, Taxation in Amer. States and Cities, p.168. + [bid., p. 158. 

t J. F. Hudson, Railways and the Republic, pp. 8, 9. 
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Our fathers thought they were forming a new and better 
state of society, and yet that acute and impartial observer, 
Professor Bryce, comments unfavorably on the increasing like- 
ness of our society to that of aristocratic Europe.* The eminent 

Selgian publicist, M. Laveleye, says: 


I think that Montesquieu is right when he says that a certain 
equality of condition is essential to the continuance of a Democ- 
racy.f 

What should be done? Men of English training and tradi- 
tions—I had almost said language—will never form a com- 
munistic state. They will never realize Mr. Bellamy’s dream. 
Individual effort, enterprise, and private property will always 
be the essentials of social well-being among men of this race 
and training. In spite of noble examples of the wise use of 
wealth, and that men of large means in this country are the 
most liberal and public-spirited of any the world has seen, it is 
not safe to let things drift. These individual examples do not 
do away with the urgent and increasing evils which threaten us. 
What should we do? Simply advance along a path already 
entered? The State of New York already taxes all inherit- 
ances and bequests which do not go by direct descent five per 
cent. This collateral inheritance tax yielded $736,000 in 1889, 
and can be depended upon to yield $1,000,000. The English 
government for one hundred years has levied a legacy tax on 
all personal property descending to all heirs, direct or collateral. 
The most eminent living financier after Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Goschen, in his Budget in April, 1889; introduced the principle 
of progressive taxation of inheritances by laying a special tax 
on the succession to all estates of over $50,000 in value. 

Mr. Jacobson, in his Higher Ground, advocates the adoption 
of the French law of inheritance and bequest, which leaves to 
the disposal by bequest of the parent only an equal share with 
one of his children, the remainder to be equally divided among 
them. That is, if there were two children the parent could 
dispose by bequest of but one third of the estate. 

The committee of the State Bar Association of [llinois on 
law reform made a report in 1887 in which they recommended 
the passage of a bill, subsequently introduced into the Legisla- 

* American Commonwealth, vol. ii, pp. 674, 716. 
+ Contemporary Review, March, 1890, p. 312, art. “ Communism.” 
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ture, limiting the amount of real estate a child might inherit 
to 1,500 acres of land, and the entire estate to $500,000; those 
standing in the next degree of kinship to $100,000 each; if 
there is more than enough to satisfy those in that degree the 
overplus to go to the next, with a like limitation, and so on 
until the estate is exhausted. The committee say that their 
“recommendation is in harmony with the spirit of our institu- 
tions, and in the same direction as the present laws against 


ee ee eS 


erpetuities, entailments, and descent.” They further say: 
per} ’ ) ) J 


As to whether the disposition of property upon the death of 
the owner was within the control of the legislative power of the 
State, it should be said that there never was a time in the history 
of the law when such disposition was not regulated by the State,* 


With this agrees the certain trend of economic development 
in the judgment of the eminent author of Primitive Property 
in his latest word: ‘‘ Property will become more and more a 
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personal, and less and less an hereditary, right.” + 

It would seem that democracy must demand, if it survives, 
the division of large estates upon the death of the present 
owner. A limit should be put upon the amount to be given 
to, or bequeathed or inherited by or held in trust for, a single 
individual. This, with a progressive tax on all inheritances 
above $10,000 in value, would insure a distribution of wealth 
which would prevent the building up of an intrenched aristo- 
cratic society. It would make the wealthy more interested in 
the public weal and less intent to acquire great fortunes in 
order to found families. dt would do much to render trusts and 
combinations of capital less dangerous and more easy of con- 
trol. It would do for the next century what the founders of 
the Constitution did for ours in abolishing primogeniture and 
entail, and at less cost. The democratic society which takes this 
step and enforces this law has overcome the strongest and most 
corrupting force which threatens it. 





* Ely’s Taxation in American States and Cities, p. 520. 
+ Contemporary Review, March, 1890, p. 324, art. ‘‘ Communism.” 
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Art. VI.—FROM EPHESUS TO ROME. 


A popuLar conception of divine providence is that of cod- 
dled ease and smooth highways. Not finding that, many bear- 
ing the Christian name cast away the whole theory, and even 
half pity such as cling to faith in any providence except of the 
most vague and general sort. It is.a most perplexing depart- 
ment of Christian theory. Common life holds us forever in 
contact with its mysteries, often painful and heart-breaking. 
Even “Topsy ” discovers that “ Providence lets drefful things 
happen sometimes ;” and profoundest scholarship has not and 
will likely never discover a theodicy. “Canst thou by search- 
ing find out God?” stands as the old challenge, with not a 
tremor of concession in the ring of its ancient note. 

I. If the Lord ever had an heroic favorite on whom to lavish 
his most partial providence such must have been Paul. But 
nowhere do we find a more luminous proof that special provi- 
dence works mainly by disappointments. Hear him announce 
a plan covering a section of his life’s prime, including long- 
cherished hopes, far-reaching desires, and holiest ambitions. 
He was in Ephesus, then the metropolis of Asia. Great tri- 
umphs had attended his ministry. A public bonfire of sooth- 
sayers’ books and shrines of Diana, falling out of market, were 
among the victories. His plans enlarge. Le organizes a gen- 
eral relief for the poor saints at Jerusalem, and adds, “After 
[this] I must also see Rome’’—then and now for two thousand 
years a tlirilling purpose. Mistress of the world, her art, learn- 
ing, prowess, and renown appealed to all that was best in this 
hero, scholar, and saint. 

3ut her chief attraction was the saints there and those he 
was sure to add. Ile saw Rome at last, after a lapse of some 
half-dozen years, arriving over a way rough with the ruins of 
his plans, and in sorry plight, a footsore prisoner between two 
soldiers. From the eminence at the south-west he caught sight 
of the city and went to his quarters as a prisoner to answer for 
his life. Who would venture on life or any single year’s jour- 
ney could he see the way and the end from the beginning? 
Only such as Paul, and not even he without his faith. A 
glance at the way he came, by what detours, halts, hinderances, 
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outrages, ignominy, storms, perils, hunger, heart-breaks—this 
view may help to a clear sight of a special providence and may 
dispel some misconceptions. 

While in Ephesus he was yet declaring his purpose. A 
storm was brewing which suddenly broke into a mob and a 
two-hours’ uproar so murderous as to cut short his work and 
sweep him across the sea out of his intended line. The next 
stage was flight before a conspiracy, on the back track by a 
long detour through the north by Philippi. The tourist is a 
fugitive, and a fugitive is not a cheerful traveler. Ie then 
swings into line by way of the sea and Troas, going south- 
ward. From Miletus he calls the Ephesian elders to whom at 
first he had disclosed his purpose to see Rome. [le now out- 
lines in part his journey. No “tourist’s agency” would have 
a rush with such an itinerary. “The Holy Ghost witnesseth in 
every city, saying that bonds and afflictions abide me.” They 
kneel on the shore, and sorrow most of all “that they should 
see his face no more.” 

Foreboding is no light baggage, but he carried more of that 
than any other. More than foreboding, it is anticipation. 
The Spirit witnesseth to his “ bonds and afflictions” to come. 
At Cesarea he cries, “ What mean ye to weep and to break 
mine heart?” This in the very city to which shortly he will 
be brought in bonds to wait and suffer for two years. Nor can 
he retreat. He has prayed and requested the saints at Rome to 
pray that this journey might be granted him when he should 
pass by them into Spain. It is doubtful whether he ever 
so passed by. But now constraint is upon him to goon. In 
Jerusalem at night the Lord stands by and says Paul must 
bear witness at Rome; and on the ship amid the storm at night 
he is told by the angel of the Lord that he should “ be brought 
before Czesar.” 

No sooner is he in his cherished capital, Jerusalem, than he 
becomes a firebrand of the worst passions, a center of mobs 
and schemes of murder, an occasion of trouble to government 
authorities; is snatched by night from the danger of lynching 
and hurried under guard off to Cesarea; is held to tempt royal 
cupidity, to amuse morbid curiosity, to defend himself against 
skillful and malicious charges; is baffled, detained, confined 
through successive administrations and lengthening years, before 
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he journeys to Rome also. Escaping royal caprice at last, by 
appealing to Caesar, he is off, under guard, by many a change of 
ship, over thousands of miles of slow sailing, into winter, wild 
seas, Syrtes, Euroclydon, Notus, cold, hunger, mutiny, wreck, 
barbarian coasts, vipers, fevers, and long, dreary months’ wait- 
ing for spring. Then off, round the capes, up the coast to the 
road which, as all others, led to Rome, by the Three Taverns, 
taking courage from sight of the few Christian faces, to and into 
Rome, tlfere to preach and write and suffer and die at last a 
prisoner. And this is the way of Providence; over years, by 
crushed hopes, broken plans, God’s grandest hero is led, every 
step rugged with hardship, rough with ruin. For toil, talent, 
learning, love, zeal, loss of all, the answer is hunger, hate, 
slander, scandal, prisons, tumults, treasons, desertion, death. 
Providence has the look of perdition in this world and a per- 
adventure for the next. 

II. But we have missed something by the way, for this is 
the man who wrote and never retracted: “ Our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us.” ‘All things 
work together for good.” “Neither death, nor life, ... nor 
things present, nor things to come, . . . shall be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God.” 

We must, therefore, retrace the journey to see this counter- 


part of special providence. Sad as was the parting at Troas, 


when on the way to Jerusalem, a “ watch-night” held them in 
sweet converse till midnight. At Miletus the “ love-feast ” 
and farewell could appropriately have closed with singing: 


“Soon shall peace wreathe her chain 
Round us forever; 


And fears of parting chill 
Never, no, never.” 

When he stood on the steps of the tower of Antonio in Jeru- 
salem amid the howling mob and the quailing guard one wave 
of the small man’s hand brought silence, and he stood as the one 
man whose regal spirit was supreme. When the council was 
assembled and the Seventy were against him a single turn of 
his sword of truth scattered them like chaff. When the four 
hundred footmen and the seventy cavalrymen marched him 
away by night toward Cesarea they were but his body-guard. 
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When arraigned before Felix, Festus, or Agrippa, he put court 
and king on trial, and they trembled under the arraignment. 
When on the storm-beaten vessel, amid the wastes of angry sea 
and the wild night, passenger, sailor, and soldier were out of 
heart and at their wits’ end, this prisoner arose and took com- 
mand, superior to fear and night and deep and death. When 
east among barbarians their condition was made tolerable and 
even comfortable by this prisoner. When he passed the gate 
of Rome the invasion soon entered Ceesar’s palace arf] was the 
most important which ever pressed amid the seven hills. 
When arraigned he stood in hearing of the lions’ roar, hungry 
for his blood, and “no man stood with” him. In that court, 
crowded with Gentiles, his message rang out and all the Gen- 
tiles heard. 

The phenix perishing in her fires but faintly resembles this 
preacher, forgetting his own defense, at Ceesar’s tribunal, ready 
to exchange that splendid head for one fit to wear a crown laid 
up for him and all “that love his appearing.” 

III. In this survey of that providential journey we have seen 
that the way over ruined plans has been the highway of vic- 
tory. But still we have given little attention to the main 
fact, or what is implied in the doctrine of special providence. 
We have noted the disasters and named the triumphs surmount- 
ing them. But these are only exponents, machinery, a scheme 
at work. These imply a schemer, a superintendent. Provi- 
dence means a provider. It is no “fortuitous concatenation of 
superinducing circumstances,” nor the now obsolete “survival 
of the fittest.” Along with this, amid all providence, there is 
a Personality superintending, immanent, inherent. 

3efore this journey began, while Saul was yet a persecutor, 
there appeared One at the gate of Damascus announcing this 
presence, “I am Jesus of Nazareth.” When in full tide of 
missionary work by night in Corinth this Person said, “ Be 
not afraid,...1 am with thee.” In Jerusalem, within the 
castle, after the mob, and while the forty men plotted to kill 
Paul cre they would eat, “the Lord stood by” and said, “ Be 
of good cheer, Paul: . . . so must thou bear witness also at 
Rome.” 

No doubt as the cavalry of Rome escorted him by night to 
Cesarea the Rider of the “white horse,” who leads heaven’s 
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armies, was leading the column; and when the prisoner lifted 
his chained hand to speak before Felix the governor trembled 
under the sword-thrusts of him of the “sharp two-edged sword.” 
When at Rome he stood for his first defense it was probably 
in the basilica, oblong, open to the sky, above the nave, railed off 
from the surrounding throngs of spectators; in front the tri- 
bunal and the judge seated, flanked by his counselors. Cesar, 
who occasionally came, may have been drawn by this notable 
prisoner to be there. As the lone man confronts the judge no 
friendly face is found in all the throng. Ie wrote to Timothy 
afterward, “ All men forsook me.” No, not all: “The Lord 
stood with me, and strengthened me; that by me... all the Gen- 
tiles might hear.” . Nor judge nor Nero saw the awful majesty 
of Him by whose presence the prisoner was arraigning them 
before the court of final appeals. Because of this fulfillment 
of his last promise, “ Lo, I am with you,’ Paul would preach, 
though the heavens were falling and the earth on fire. Divine 
providence is the divine Presence. 

Any providential scheme omitting disaster is delusive and 
productive finally of skepticism and despair. A sclieme omit- 
ting the overcoming triumphs of grace and faith is no better. 
A scheme including both good and evil, but impersonal, pres- 
ents a system of laws, a vast machine whose “ ponderous ham- 
mers” so terrified Strauss; and includes forces uncontrolled 
playing upon man, often their victim, and his fate forever un- 
certain. The divine presence is divine providence. Before 
the light of this journey fades from sight notice four facts 
belonging to it: 

1. Divine providence as here illustrated is seen to operate by 
a twofold method. Some things God does directly and act- 
ively, some indirectly and by permission, even when he does 
not consent. Why Felix and Nero should wear the purple 
and bear the scepter while Paul wears the chain and stands 
prisoner is dark and contrary to our feelings. But reverse it, 
and both Felix and Nero fail the world, and Paul in purple 
destroys the very splendor of his career as an example and 
wipes out the richest of his epistles. Permissive providence 
works for good, with results of measureless riches, while active 
providence makes sure that “every lie is on a rapid journey to 
exposure,” and that the “ everlasting arms” are beneath. 

17—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. VIL 
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2. The trend of providence is determined by the character 
of its human subject. Felix and Cesar cannot be ruled by the 
same sort of providence as Paul and Polycarp. Saul kicking 
against the goads is ruled differently from Paul counting his 
life not dear that he might win Christ. The Duke of Alva 
saturating the Netherlands with blood and William of Orange 
bedewing it with tears are crossing the field of providence at 
different angles. To an obedient Saul providence is a coat of 
mail; to a rebel it is that coat red-hot. 

3. Providence does not exempt from heart sorrow. In the 
first stage of his journey Paul writes: “I had no rest in my 
spirit, because [ found not Titus.” There was trouble in a 
church. He longed for the messenger. His “spirit” was 
restless. Did he wake and toss, or pace his room and pray? 
“Fightings without, and fears within.” le wrote “out of 
much affliction and anguish of heart.” “ Travailing ”—awful 
word! So was it with Wesley, Luther, Knox, Moses, Job, 
Elijah. All who follow Christ are admitted to the fellowship 
of his sufferings. 

4. Providence takes time. Decause judgment is not executed 
speedily the wicked imagine it will be never. The righteous 
often ery, “ How long, O Lord, how long?” It took Gabriel 
twenty-one days to dispose of the Prince of Persia ere the fast- 
ing Daniel could hear from heaven. From Ephesus to Rome 
is five or six years’ journey to Paul. The world would be im- 
poverished without their results. It required forty years to 
prepare Israel for the Exodus under the exiled leader whose 
discipline required as long. It took ten times forty years to 
prepare a people for Canaan and fill the iniquity of the Am- 
orite. It took ten times four hundred years to bring in the 
fullness of times and the kingdom of heaven. The Lord, unto 
whom a thousand years are as one day, is not slack concerning 
his promises. “ Though he bear long with” the saints he will 
avenge them speedily. Let there be faith that he may find it, 
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Arr. VIL—HYMNODY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Tuk hymnody of the Christian Church is a heritage of ines- 
timable value. It has invoked the highest strains of poetic 
genius and the warmest effusion of devotional feeling. For 
many hymns it may be claimed that they have been touched 
by living fire from sacred altars. They are replete with the 
rehearsal of divine truth. They glow with electric flashes of 
poetic genius, and are mingled with the tenderness and sanctity 
of devotional utterance. They warble praises that seem to 
have come down to us from above the firmament, and are thus 
radiant with the glow of celestial imagery. 

Cadmus was a great inventor. He discovered the art of ar- 
resting so subtle, volatile, and invisible a thing as thought and 
of imparting to it an existence more durable than marble. 
Sacred hymnody has employed the art to bear to successive 
generations the treasures of holy song in strains whose har- 
monies have shaken the breeze during the ages, They have 
solaced pilgrims journeying to the long-sought shrine, and, 
wedded to the concourse of sweet sounds, have enabled them 
to join with Moses and the prophets in Ze Deums of adoration 
and praise to Him who sitteth above the heavens. In them the 
Church militant has listened to the harp the monarch-minstrel 
strung, to the unquenchable refrain of the noble ariny of mar- 
tyrs, and to the devotional praises of the holy Church through- 
out all the world. 

Sacred hymns are strewn like fragrant flowers along the pil- 
grim’s pathway through the wilderness of the world, and exhale 
richer perfume as he draws near to the “sweet fields beyond 
the swelling flood.” As they are sung the rejoicing heart 
rises from despondent thoughts of the things of time to the 
enrapturing contemplation of the glories eternal. Like the 
ladder in the patriarch’s dream, they reach from earth to heaven, 
and angels are aseending and descending thereon. Sometimes 
they tremble with the very sighs we have heaved; and again 
they bear us upward to the palace of angels and God. They 
prepare aids to our devotions and enliven our contemplations 
as with rifts of rapture that seraphs sing. They are crowned 
with the grace of ever lasting truth; and for grandeur of con- 
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ception, splendor of imagery, inspiration of poetic fire, beauty 
of diction, and sublimity of expression there is nothing in 
uninspired language that can rival these deathless songs of the 
Christian Church. 

Hebrew lyrics were solemn, stately, and grand. Their dis- 
tant echoes have reverberated down the ages. Patriarchal seers 
and holy prophets, endowed with divine inspiration, uttered 
them over timbrel and lyre. The monarclhi-minstrel of Israel 
chanted them in devout aspiration to the accompaniment of his 
well-tuned harp. They are imperial productions that seem to 
have summoned the elements of harmony and the aids of inspira- 
tion. But dearer to the Christian’s heart are the melodious rapt- 
ure and the eestatic joy that arise from the songs of redemption. 
They have both newer and sweeter charm, while they seem to 
bear in their flowing diction the fullness of the gladness of re- 
deemed humanity. Their grandeur of utterance has a cadence 
that trembles with the Name all names above, and tells “how 
low he stooped, how high he rose, and rose to stoop no more.” 
St. Augustine, the Doctor of Grace, as he has been termed, in 
his Confessions reveals something of the spiritual emotion they 
excite when he says: “ How did I weep through the hymns 
and canticles, touched to the quick by the voices of thy sweet- 
attuned Church! The voices sank into mine ears and the truth 
distilled into mine heart, whence the affections of my devotions 
overflowed, tears ran down, and happy was I therein.” 

Since Moses taught his inimitable ode to Israel sacred song 
has thrilled the Church militant. The lyre of Hebrew bards, 
the prophet’s glowing tongue, the psalmist’s holy harp, the 
multitudinous voices on Zion's height have swelled the strains 
that will grow grander and higher until they commingle with 
the song of Moses and the Lamb in the Chureh triumphant. 

A good hymn is not only loved for its scriptural sentiment, 
but, as well, for its devotional tendency, its simple words, and 
smooth-flowing diction. There are no unhewn phrases nor any 
lines that are not with jewels hung. Like the blooming flower, 
every part is natural, pure, and fragrant, and graced as with a 
mystic charm. The letter is in the spirit lost. The lines bend 
under the weight of sacred truths. There is no word of strife, 
no discordant note. An angel-guard has watched it from above. 
It seems to come from a land where beauty does not fade nor 
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sorrow wring the heart. True and tender and thrilling is the 
deep current of its pathos. Its spirit enters the soul. 

When the Christian poets began their glorious work they 
struck a new key-note. It was touched by Isaac Watts in the 
first hymn that he wrote: 

“ Behold the glories of the Lamb, 
Amidst his Father’s throne; 


Prepare new honors for his name, 
And songs before unknown.” 


The earlier and later sacred poets of England have been 
faithful and fervent exponents of the piety of the Church. It 
is said that more than seven hundred English hymnists may be 
counted among the writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. They compose a mighty host, and have been aptly 
termed “God-anointed kings of thought.” They have en- 
riched their spiritual hymns with shining gems of heavenly 
hue. Many of those worthies were illustrious for sanctity and 
learning, and the deep tides of their Christian experience have 
gushed forth in song. 

The earliest hymn of the Christian Church that has come 
down to us is that called the “ Angelical Doxology.” It con- 
tains a wonderful assemblage of triumphant praises to the triune 
God. It is invested with peculiar interest on account of its 
antiquity, and because, too, as historians say, it was sung by 
the martyrs while marching to the stake. In our rituals it is 
preserved under the head of the “ Gloria in Excelsis,’ being 
prefaced with the words, “ Glory be to God on high, and on 
earth peace, good-will toward men.” Then follows the hymn : 

We praise thee, we bless thee, we worship thee, we ew 
thee, we give thanks to thee for thy great glory. O Lord God, 
heavenly king, God the Father Almighty! O Lord, the only be- 
gotten Son Jesus Christ, O Lord God, Lamb of God, Son of the 
Father, that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon 
us. Thou that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy 
upon us. Thou that takest away the sins of the world, receive 
our prayer. Thou that sittest at the right hand of God the Fa- 
ther, have mercy upon us. For thou only art holy, thou only art 
the Lord. Thou only, O Christ, with the Holy Ghost, art most 
high in the glory of God the Father. 


Geoffrey Chaucer has been called “the morning-star of En- 
glish literature.” At times he strung his harp to the high 
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themes of Holy Writ. It is related that he came from the uni- 
versity “an adept in logic, rhetoric, philosophy, mathematics, 
and theology;” and after traveling in France and the Low 
Countries he returned to enter the Middle Temple to study law. 
As to his attainments in the legal profession there remains 
very meager evidence, but there is “a fugitive, dateless record, 
setting forth that Geoffrey Chaucer was fined two shillings for 
beating a Franciscan friar in Fleet Street.” So the priest must 
for once have yielded to the superiority of the lawyer. 

The living flame of the Reformation was fanned by sacred 
hymns. The Bible had broken its chain in the monastery and 
was pouring out its truths full-souled, intense, and spiritual in 
popular songs. The reservoirs of supply were old and sacred— 
biblical, Greek, early and medieval Latin. The pean of the 
Reformation was thus sung. 

Nor did Christian song afterward expire. During the Thirty 
Years’ War the Protestant cause was aided by heroic war-hymns 
ef Gustayus Adolphus and Martin Luther. They every-where 
kindled new enthusiasm. After the victory of the former at 
Leipsic he wrote and the troops sung his powerful hymn, 


commencing : 
“ Fear not, O little flock, the foe 
Who madly seeks your overthrow ; 
Dread not his rage and power,” 


That stirring hymn and Luther’s “ Eine feste Burg ist unser 
Gott” were shouted along the lines of his soldiery on the open- 
ing of the last battle of Gustavus Adolphus. He fell on the 
field, but none doubts he heard that day over his final victory, 
quoting his own words: 


* Saints and martyrs raise a mighty chorus in the skies.” 


A celebrated hymn-writer of that period was Paul Gerhardt. 
For ten years he was preacher of the church at Berlin, loved 
and honored by all. But, being too conscientious for the king, 
he was ordered to resign his living and quit the country. No 
affliction, however, eould shake his confidence in God or quench 
the zeal for his divine Master. 

While wandering destitute and suffering he and his wife 
paused at a village inn to tarry for the night. She could not 
restrain her tears, and he tried to comfort her. Le repeated 
that verse of Scripture, “ Trust in the Lord; in all thy ways 
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acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths.” While 
speaking these words to his wife they so strangely warmed his 
own heart that he retired to a small arbor in the garden and 
composed his celebrated hymn : 
“Commit thou all thy griefs 
And ways into His hands, 


To his sure trust and tender care 
Who earth and heaven commands.” 


Our hymn-compilers have divided this composition into two 
hymns, and some of them have ascribed the authorship to John 
Wesley, the only justification for which is Wesley translated 
them from the German. 

Since the Reformation sacred song has held high festival in 
Germany. Its themes were much derived from ancient Latin 
hymns. From the time of Notker (912) there was a continued 
succession of hymn writers in Germany. He composed his 
celebrated Media in Vita while watching some workmen, at 
the peril of their lives, engaged in building the bridge of Mar- 
tinsbruck. It soon became universal in Germany, and was 
sung as a battle-hymn until it was forbidden on account of its 
magical influence. 

The hymn-writers of Germany have profusely adorned the 
annals of the eighteenth century, and their influence seems to 
have reached other realms of poesy. Goethe sings a magnifi- 
sent hymn to the universe in his prelude to Faust, where the 
measure seems to move on goiden wheels by angels driven. 
F. Rickert, who died in 1867, wrote lyrics of rare beauty, 
One of them was set to music by the late Prince Albert and 
was sung at the funeral of the prince. 

The devotions of Christian men wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken have been assisted for more than a century by 
the hymns of John and Charles Wesley, Isaac Watts, Philip 
Doddridge, John Newton, and other great hymnists. Their 
genius, piety, and gifts were laid as free offerings on the altars 
of devotion. Their songs have attracted many thousands to 
the pathway that leads to heaven, and their melodies have made 
glad the margin of the dark river. [How many glorious lyrists 
are now part of that great multitude which no man can number, 
seen in prophetic vision by John, who, with the angels and 
elders, fall before the throne, saying, “ Amen: Blessing, and 
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themes of Holy Writ. It is related that he came from the uni- 
versity “an adept in logic, rhetoric, philosophy, mathematics, 
and theology;” and after traveling in France and the Low 
Countries he returned to enter the Middle Temple to study law. 
As to his attainments in the legal profession there remains 
very meager evidence, but there is “a fugitive, dateless record, 
setting forth that Geoffrey Chaucer was fined two shillings for 
beating a Franciscan friar in Fleet Street.” So the priest must 
for once have yielded to the superiority of the lawyer. 

The living flame of the Reformation was fanned by sacred 
hymns. The Bible had broken its chain in the monastery and 
was pouring out its truths full-souled, intense, and spiritual in 
popular songs. The reservoirs of supply were old and sacred— 
biblical, Greek, early and medieval Latin. The pan of thie 
Reformation was thus sung. 

Nor did Christian song afterward expire. During the Thirty 
Years’ War the Protestant cause was aided by heroic war-hymns 
ef Gustavus Adolphus and Martin Luther. They every-where 
kindled new enthusiasm. After the victory of the former at 
Leipsic he wrote and the troops sung his powerful hymn, 


commencing : 
“ Fear not, O little flock, the foe 


Who madly seeks your overthrow ; 
Dread not his rage and power.” 


That stirring hymn and Luther’s “ Eine feste Burg ist unser 
Gott” were shouted along the lines of his soldiery on the open- 
ing of the last battle of Gustavus Adolphus. He fell on the 
field, but none doubts he heard that day over his final victory, 
quoting his own words : 

* Saints and martyrs raise a mighty chorus in the skies.” 


A celebrated hymn-writer of that period was Paul Gerhardt. 
For ten years he was preacher of the church at Berlin, loved 
and honored by all. But, being too conscientious for the king, 
he was ordered to resign his living and quit the country. No 
affliction, however, eould shake his confidence in God or quench 
the zeal for his divine Master. 

While wandering destitute and suffering he and his wife 
paused at a village inn to tarry for the night. She could not 
restrain her tears, and he tried to comfort her. He repeated 
that verse of Scripture, “ Trust in the Lord; in all thy ways 
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acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths.” While 
speaking these words to his wife they so strangely warmed his 
own heart that he retired to a small arbor in the garden and 
composed his celebrated hymn : 
“Commit thou all thy griefs 
And ways into His hands, 
To his sure trust and tender care 
Who earth and heaven commands.” 

Our hymn-compilers have divided this composition into two 
hymns, and some of them have ascribed the authorship to John 
Wesley, the only justification for which is Wesley translated 
them from the German. 

Since the Reformation sacred song has held high festival in 
Germany. Its themes were much derived from ancient Latin 
hymns. From the time of Notker (912) there was a continued 
succession of hymn writers in Germany. He composed his 
celebrated Media in Vita while watching some workmen, at 
the peril of their lives, engaged in building the bridge of Mar- 
tinsbruck. It soon became universal in “Germany, and was 
sung as a battle-lhymn until it was forbidden on account of its 
magical influence. 

The hymn-writers of Germany have profusely adorned the 
annals of the eighteenth century, and their influence seems to 
have reached other realms of poesy. Goethe sings a magnifi- 
cent hymn to the universe in his prelude to Faust, where the 
measure scems to move on golden wheels by angels driven. 
F. Rickert, who died in 1867, wrote lyrics of rare beauty, 
One of them was set to music by the late Prince Albert and 
was sung at the funeral of the prince. 

The devotions of Christian men wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken have been assisted for more than a century by 
the hymns of John and Charles Wesley, Isaac Watts, Philip 
Doddridge, John Newton, and other great hymnists. Their 
genius, piety, and gifts were laid as free offerings on the altars 
of devotion. Their songs have attracted many thousands to 
the pathway that leads to heaven, and their melodies have made 
glad the margin of the dark river. Iow many glorious lyrists 
are now part of that great multitude which no man can number, 
seen in prophetic vision by John, who, with the angels and 
elders, fall before the throne, saying, “ Amen: Blessing, and 
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glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and mi 
unto our God for ever and ever.” 

When Dr. Doddridge was nearing the margin of the dark 
river his song, like that of the dying swan, grew sweeter. He 
sang thus: 


ght, be 


c 


“Ye golden lamps of heaven, farewell, with all your feeble light; 
Farewell, thou ever-changing moon, pale empress of the night. 

And thou, refulgent orb of day, in brighter flames arrayed, 

My soul, that springs beyond thy sphere, no more demands thine aid. 
Ye stars are but the shining dust of my divine abode, 

The pavement of those heavenly courts where I shall reign with God,” 


It is related of him that it was his custom to give out a hyimn 
at the conclusion of his sermon that was a sort of epitome of 
his discourse, or bore a near relation to its subject. On one 
occasion he went into the country and preached to an assem- 
blage of poor folk in a barn. When his sermon ended he gave 
out to be sung a hymn of Dr. Watts’s. After he had read it 
and the congregation were endeavoring to sing it he observed 
tears trickling over the faces of many. They came up after 
service and said to him that they had been so much affected by 
the sentiments of the sermon and the closing hymn that they 
could not sing. We can divine the burden of the sermon, for 
the hymn was that whose first line is; 


“Give me the wings of faith to rise.” 


Every Christian is a lover of sacred song, and he pursues his 
pilgrimage “ with his garland and singing robes about him.” 
“Then let us sing while yet we may, 
Like him God loved, the sweet-tongued psalmist, 
Who found in harp and holy lay 
The charm that makes the spirit calmest; 
For sadly here we need the cheer, 
While sinful fear with promise blendeth ; 
Till we, erelong, shall join the throng 
Who sing the song that never endeth.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


OPINION. 


THE INTRUSION OF THE HYPOTHETICAL SPIRIT in the investigation of bib- 
lical doctrines and of the origin of the biblical literature has not resulted 
in the illumination of the one or in the removal of the alleged obscurity 
that attaches to the other. The scientist employs theory in his study of the 
laws and phenomena of nature, being justified in its use by the absence of 
the data that are related to the facts he is seeking. Professor Huxley says 
the advancement in science is due to the invention of hypothesis. While 
the theories of spontaneous generation, protoplasm, and natural selection 
have suffered a collapse, it is true that Kepler’s theory of the planets mov- 
ing in ellipses has been vindicated by facts, and the discovery of many 
laws may be credited to the pioneering work of theorists. The same 
spirit is inseparable from the development of philosophy. The philoso- 
pher must speculate, theorize, assume beliefs or positions, and proceed in 
his investigations as if they were true, knowing that the test of his as- 
sumptions must be in the results he finally obtains, In the biblical realm 
the case is somewhat different, though no sphere offers more temptations 
to the theorist or has been the subject of wider speculation. Over the 
accuracy of its history, the divinity of its doctrines, the authorship of its 
books, and the supernaturalism of the biblical system there has been more 
theoretic controversy, more independent inquiry, more mechanical license 
than over all other systems, or histories, or religions, Here, where possi- 
bly there should be no theorizing at all, there is the utmost liberty taken 
in discussion, and every fact, teaching, person, and system is the victim 
of special and speculative examination, Here, where truth ought to be 
found as transparent as sunlight, we find it clouded and hidden in the thick 
net-work of rhetorical and fallacious theorizing. 

The extent to which theory has been applied to the date, composition, 
and authorship of the several books of the Bible is startling when viewed 
in its aggregate result. Without pretending to exhaust the list we submit 
the following as our summary of the theories that have been invented re- 
specting each book of the Bible since the rise of the Tiibingen school, and 
as showing the untrustworthiness of the results of the critics who assume 
to be investigators of the books, As to Genesis, we record 16 theories; 
Exodus, 13; Leviticus, 22; Numbers, 8; Deuteronomy, 17—total on Pen- 
tateuchal books, 76. As to Joshua, 10; Judges, 7; Ruth, 4; 1 and 2 
Samuel, 20; 1 and 2 Kings, 24; 1 and 2 Chronicles, 17; Ezra, i4; Nehe- 
miah, 11; Esther, 6—total on historical books, 113. As to Job, 26; 
Psalms, 19; Proverbs, 24; Ecclesiastes, 21; Song of Solomon, 18—total on 
poetical books, 108, As to Isaiah, 27; Jeremiah, 24; Lamentations, 10; 
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Ezekiel, 15; Daniel, 22—total on the greater prophetical books, 98. As 
to Hosea, 13; Amos, 15; Joel, 18; Obadiah, 9; Jonah, 14; Micah, 12; 
Nahum, 10; Habakkuk, 13; Zephaniah, 9; Haggai, 6; Zechariah, 14; 
Malachi, 11—total on minor prophetical books, 144. Grand total of the- 
ories respecting the Old Testament books, 539. The work of the theorist as 
regards the New Testament is equally comprehensive and instructive. As 
to Matthew, we discover 7 theories; Mark, 10; Luke, 9; John, 15—total 
as to the gospels, 41. As to the Acts, 12. As to the Epistle to the 
Romans, 15; 1 and 2 Corinthians, 18; Galatians, 11; Ephesians, 8; Philip- 
pians, 8; Colossians, 12; 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 9; 1 and 2 Timothy, 12; 
Titus, 6; Philemon, 4; Hebrews, 8—total as to Paul's epistles, 111. As to 
James, 5; 1 and 2 Peter, 7; 1, 2, and 3 John, 13; Jude, 7; Revelation, 
12—total, 44. The number of theories applied to the New Testament books 
is 208. Adding to 539, we have a total of 747 theories applied to the bib- 
lical books since 1850, or within forty years. Of the 747 theories 603 are 
defunct, and many of the remaining 144 are in the last stages of degeneracy 
and dissolution. 

It will assist the reader in estimating the work of the critics to remem- 
ber that nearly one hundred theories die annually, many of them never 
advancing beyond infancy, and others being stricken with leprosy as for 
the first time they have taken hold of the horns of the altar of the Lord. 
We have by no means recorded all the inventions of the critics since Baur’s 
day, hut we have given enough to show that theory is the chief instrument 
of the critic. He does not always seck facts or truths, but is wedded 
to his hypothesis of the biblical question. Of the large number of theo- 
rics here given no two of tliem agree, every one being distinct and sepa- 
rate from all the others. We have little doubt, if a correct enumeration of 
the theories that have been proclaimed during the last forty years could 
be obtained, it would be found to exceed two thousand, for we suspended 
our examination long before the end had been reached. In these startling 
facts the orthodoxist finds abundant reason for refusing to follow the 
leadership of men whose chief business is to contradict truth, fact, history, 
and the fundamental principles of the Christian religion with no stronger 
warrant than their own fancy or the limitations of their special education. 


WITH THE GREAT EPISTLES OF Pavt before us it is easy to overlook his 
brief but instructive letter to his Christian friend and helper, Philemon of 
Colosse, Reading it hastily one might conclude, as more than one third 
of it is devoted to the recognition of the personal character of Philemon, 
that it was designed as a private communication on business that concerned 
themselves and occupies a place in the canon, not for literary merit or any 
supernatural mark, but by courtesy, or as the result of the enforced plan 
of the early fathers. To many it may not read like an inspired document; 
it reveals no essential doctrine of religion; it does not aim to exalt Chris- 
tianity; it is not addressed to a church, or # Christian community, or an 
officer either of the city or of the Christian society in Colosse. It pur- 
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ports to be an intercessory letter in behalf of Onesimus, the fugitive slave 
of Philemon, urging, not the restoration of the slave to bondage, but his 
admission into the Christian brotherhood to which the ex-master belonged, 
and his recognition as a man no longer in bonds or service, independent 
in his relation to others, standing in his own natural right to freedom, and 
residing as a true citizen of the important city of Colosse. The signifi- 
cance of the letter is its indirect and disguised manifesto on the subject 
of human slavery. Onesimus, seizing his master’s goods, fled the city and 
rioted in Rome, until, in distress of conscience, or meeting Paul, whom 
he recognized, he confessed his sins and reccived the salvation of Jesus 
Christ. Paul, seeing his sincerity, and unwilling to retain him in Rome, 
persuaded him to return to Philemon, to whom the apostle addressed the 
epistle in the interest of the converted ex-slave. ‘‘ Receive him,” says 
Paul, ‘*that is, mine own bowels,” but ‘‘ not now as a servant, but above 
a servant, a brother beloved; ” and ‘‘if thou count me therefore a partner, 
receive him as myself.” He means to say that as Philemon would not 
think of receiving Paul as a servant, so he must not think of returning 
Onesimus to slavery. The epistle ends the slavery of Onesimus and the 
slave-holding spirit of Philemon, It turns out to be the great emanci- 
pation proclamation of the apostle and the Christian charter of human 
liberty. It lifts up the standard of Christianity against the reduction 
of man to a chattel, and is in favor of the freedom of the human race. 
It is not doctrinal, but it is logical; it is not spiritual, but it is hu- 
man; it is not rhetorical, but it is a plain vindication of the average 
instincts of humanity; it is not sensational, but it smites the iron fet- 
ters of the ages and turns the feet of the millions into the highway of 
independence and the large redemption of Jesus Christ. 


THE MISSIONARY MOVEMENT of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
foreign lands is dependent for its financial maintenance on the benevolent 
contributions of its membership in the United States; but for its sta- 
bility and progress amid the heathenism that surrounds it, for its spiritual 
conquest over superstition, caste, and the legerdemain of ancestral and 
traditional worship, and for the quiet but certain substitution of the 
Christian system of faith for the aged systems of paganism in the eastern 
hemisphere, it is dependent on the faithfulness, integrity, and life-long 
consecration of the missionaries and their native allies in the field. The 
time has come for a discussion of the relation of the missionary to the 
success of the great enterprise of saving the world, In its historic aspects 
the success of mission work, so far as recorded, is fairly due to the in- 
cessant devotion of those who, abandoning the privileges of civilized 
life, have spent their years in loyal service to the Master’s cause among 
the degraded and unenlightened of pagan countries. Instead of im- 
peaching, compromising, or discrediting the missionaries of the past, we 
reserve for them our most appreciative regard and our sincerest eulogy. 
But a new spirit, quite un-Pauline, quite the contrary of the old idea 
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that such service requires all the resources and all the possible sacrifices 
of the missionary, prevails to too large an extent among those who claim 
to be called to the rescue of the pagan world, and it is quite proper 
calmly to consider whether the old idea shall longer have any force in 
securing recruits, or whether the new custom of temporary enlistment 
shall be regarded as adequate to the consummation of the missionary 
movement. Itshould not be overlooked that missionary service involves 
more than one kind of labor, and that as it broadens, as it progresses, 
taking in ultimately all the processes of civilization, it will require more 
time and larger familiarity with its necessities and conditions in order. 
to accomplish the moral and civil changes contemplated by the gospel 
movement. 

Mission work ‘is not exclusively religious or evangelical. It is in part 
also educational, as in Korea, Japan, South America, and Mexico, It is also 
in part medical or philanthropic, as in all our mission stations. In other 
words, it is the aim of the movement to educate, heal the sick, and civil- 
ize, as well as preach the Gospel to the unchristian populations of foreign 
countries, whether pagan or civilized. It has in view schools as well as 
churches, and the health, industrial habits, and the ideas and appliances 
of civilization, as well as the richer endowments and results of the Gospel 
of the Son of God. Such a work cannot be done in a day, nor can it 
have any promise of fulfillment if missionaries content themselves with a 
brief service in those lands for whose deliverance from the chains of 
error they have been sent. We are confronted with the fact that short- 
service missionaries are on the increase, and instead of aiding in the work 
of evangelization they are rather jeopardizing the resul® secured by the 
more patient and life-long labors of their predecessors, Our note on this 
subject in a previous issue of the Jteriew has excited not a little considera- 
tion both at home and abroad, and we trust it will bear fruit in arresting 
the present tendency of temporary service. From India comes the word 
of approval of our position, the older missionaries demanding that some- 
thing be done to check the exodus of young missionaries from that land 
of falling idols and declining heathenism. One of the oldest missionaries 
writes: ‘‘Of our Conference in 1889 four of the young men present have 
already left us. The number of men who have left India during the past 
two years is alarming. We at the front are alarmed. No work can 
stand such a drain and succeed.” The remedy for this state of thinys 
is with the Church at large, but in particular it is with those young 
men who claim to be consumed with missionary zeal, which secures 
their appointment to a foreign post, but which seems to expire in two 
or three years after their occupancy of it, notwithstanding the urgency 
of their continued labors and the imminent peril that threatens the sta- 
tion by their withdrawal from it. It is impossible to require all such 
missionarics in this country at once to return to their posts, but it is 
possible to require of future candidates such evidences of consecration 
and such assurances of permanent service as will guarantee to our work 
a fair degree of stability and the certainty of final success, 
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THe PROPER USE OF WEALTH is a theme of commanding interest, states- 
men, political economists, and religious teachers considering it from their 
special view-points and in its several relations to the organic structure of 
society. Neither law, nor custom, nor religion forbids the accumulation 
of money by honorable methods; but its distribution in philanthropic, pa- 
triotic, and religious directions is authorized both by the highest religion 
and the ever-recurring necessities of human condition, The ignorance, 
degradation, and general infirmity of the race, the suffering, squalor, and 
misfortune of the multitudes in every land, the paganism, superstition, 
and wretchedness of Old-World nations, and the criminality, dishonor, 
and brutality in our best civilizations condemn the consecration of wealth 
to personal ends and demand its use in improving human environment 
and elevating humanity above the low level of its history. Personal 
luxury is forbidden by the cry of the race and the voice of God. While 
neither the Church nor State may impose a limit to the accumulation of 
wealth or direct with penalty how it shall be used, the individual him- 
self is bound to regard the interests of both Church and State and adjust 
his benevolence to their teachings and requirements. He must not over- 
look the fact that ‘‘no man liveth unto himself,” but is responsible to his 
conscience, his country, his race, and his religion for the use of his means 
of usefulness. Te must be patriotic, not in word only, but also in deed, 
contributing his wealth to the public welfare, endowing colleges, estab- 
lishing city libraries, opening art galleries, founding hospitals, and com- 
forting the distressed on every hand. He cannot evade the claims of 
benevolence by embarking in great public enterprises, such as railroads, 
manufactories, gas companies, metropolitan newspapers, and whatever else 
may absorl) time and money; for he engages in these, not from the phil- 
anthropic, but the acquisitive, motive. The highest motive that should 
regulate the prosperous man is that society, the Church, and the divine 
kingdom shall share in some way and to some degree the results of lis pros- 
perity. Ile must be linked with the race in all his plans; his heart must 
beat with the heart of the continents, and his hand must ever be open in 
blessing and love. He must be religious in seeking and acquiring worldly 
power and possessions and turn his life into the life of mankind, cheering 
them with his smiles and enlightening them on the way to redemption. 
He must believe in education, the missionary movement, and in Christian 
sacrifice, sacrificing first what he has, and then himself, on the altar of the 
common good, Ile cannot attain this high grace of complete consecration 
to holy ends by studying theories or following others, but rather by a 
practical observance of all that is implied in consecration. Te may learn 
what benevolence is by being benevolent, as one learns how to talk by talk- 
ing or to write by writing. Giving, he is transformed into a consecrated 
giver, Giving as often makes the giver as the giver the giving. We 
experience consecration by performing the consecration, and realize high 
ends by being devoted to them, In this way wealth will find its outlet, 
and the earth will be made glad on account of the presence of those who, 
having treasure on the earth, lay it up in heaven, 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 


WAS JESUS THE SUBJECT OF OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY ? 


Hisroric humanity, with its spasmodic swings toward a divine altitude, 
has furnished but a single example of moral perfection, the reverential 
Figure of the New Testament, the Jesus of Nazareth. We do not now 
inq'ire as to the sources of this unique character, but at once fix the 
thought upon the stupendous fact that he existed and in a marked way 
accomplished the provisional salvation of the race. Supreme in his lofty 
and splendid nature, he has been heralded throughout the world as the 
great atonement-maker for sin, and the authorized revealer of the seeret 
will of God. Claimed by the New Testament writers to be the Messiah, 
the Son of God, the Divine Teacher, the self-sacrificing High-priest, and 
as possessing all the fullness of the Godhead bodily, he is of striking 
interest to mankind, and appeals by virtue of his position with exalted 
persuasion to their intelligent sense and confidence. 

The chief question we raise does not pertain to the validity of any of 
these points or the integrity of the New Testament records, but it relates 
to the nature and consummation of Old Testament predictions hitherto 
applied to him by the Christian Church. Does it make any difference, 
however, as to the real value of his priestly work whether he was pre- 
dicted or not? Would he not be as powerful and transcendent a Saviour 
unpredicted as predicted ? Was prediction necessary to the atonement? 
Was it necessary to the development of his character? In other words, 
does any thing that we find in the character of Jesus, or any thing that he 
accomplished in his offices of priest, prophet, and king require that such 
character and acts should have been revealed in the Old Testament period, 
and have been the subject of meditation by the chosen prophets of the 
older dispensation ? In the abstract and intrinsically, it is evident that 
Christ was not dependent for the success of his Saviourship or the evolu- 
tion of his mission or the manifested sinlessness of his character upon any 
thing that may have been said respecting him by prophets of a former 
age; but, viewing the problem in its concreteness, we hesitate to say that 
his mission did not involve the prophetical integrity of the old dispensa- 
tion, and that the one was absolutely independent of the other. 

Without discussing the origin and development of the Old Testament 
religion, and without controverting W. Robertson Smith's theory of its 
place among comparative religions, it is sufficient, if we keep in view the 
significance of the religious cult of the ancient Ilebrews, the most con. 
spicuous feature of which was the sacrificial system. From the time of 
Abraham to that of Herod’s temple on Moriah, the altar and the victim con- 
stituted the chief factors of Hebrew worship. Through all tlie centuries, 
wherever their lot was cast —in Egypt, Assyria, or Babylon—the Hebrews 
offered sacrifices for sin, and through a special priesthood ordained for 
that purpose. Without this sacrificial element in Hebrew history it 
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would be worthless, if not meaningless, But what was its worth? Did 
it secure personal salvation? Conceding that such offerings found ac- 
ceptance with the Father, it is not to be supposed that in themselves they 
had any redemptive efficiency, for the offering of bulls and goats was 
an offense rather than a delight to the Most High, and was tolerated be- 
cause of its symbolical futurism, The usual interpretation of the ancient 
sacrificial system is that it was typical of the sacrificial system of the New 
Testament, and that it derived its immediate value from its reference to 
something to come. Certainly, if Christ is not foreshadowed in the Old 
Testament the sacrificial system of the Jews loses its typical significance, 
and it must be interpreted from local considerations altogether. In this 
connection we may also inquire as to the fate of the so-called predictions 
respecting Christ. In such case they, too, must be explained from another 
view-point, and be regarded as having been misunderstood, or they must 
remain as proofs of a supernatural revelation, In the event, therefore, 
of a rejection of the belief that the Old Testament contains Messianic pre- 
dictions, we must be prepared to abandon the long-cherished idea of the 
typical value of the ancient sacrifices and of the supernatural character of 
the prophetical books. This means a modification of the character and 
meaning of tlie Old Testament, as well as a reconstruction of the religious 
system of the Hebrews. 

Equally important will be the effect of this change of view on the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament. Hitherto it has been the common and 
unchallenged faith of the Church that Jesus Christ was the fulfillment of 
many Old Testament types and predictions, and that in a very compre- 
hensive sense the New Testament is literally a fulfillment of the Old Tes- 
tament. If this view can no longer be maintained we must seek another 
method of interpretation, and study the New Testament in a purely local 
light. We must also look upon Jesus Christ as in no way connected with 
Judaism, ancestrally or religiously; we must also interpret him as the 
spontaneous appearance of a local character, without reference to the past, 
and entirely disconnected with the old faith. The immediate consequence 
of this new position is the dissolution of the bonds connecting the Old 
and New Testaments, and of those ties that naturally hold together the 
ancestral faith of Israel and the richer faith of the Christian saints. By 
one act we separate the organically related religious institutions of the 
Jews and Gentiles, and force the Old Testament to stand alone and the 
New Testament to justify itself as a religious innovation. We may, 
therefore, hesitate to say that it is of no importance whether Jesus was 
predicted or not, though it may seem that his work could have been 
accomplished if a single prediction had not been uttered, and that the 
New Testament can triumph without the Old Testament, 

The supposition that Jesus was the subject of Old Testament prophecy 
is old, very old, and it has been employed from the time of the establish- 
ment of the Christian Church by apostles, theologians, philosophers, and 
critics to the present time as an adequate proof of the divine origin of the 
Christian system of religion. Prophecy is spoken of in all true Christian 
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literature as a ‘‘pillar of Christianity,” with its foundation in the 
heavens. 

Bishop Foster, expressing the opinion of believers, proclaims that the 
chief elements of the biography of Jesus as the Messiah may be found in 
the Old Testament prophets, and he insists that this furnishes an argu- 
ment for Christianity that cannot be overthrown. It is pertinent to in- 
quire, What has occurred to imperil this evidence, to shake the pillar of 
religion to its base, to discredit so commonly received an opinion that to 
Jesus gave all the prophets witness? We must remember that we live in 
a new age, vacillating because investigating—such an age as refuses to 
be guarded by the ideas of the past; an age breaking away from tradi- 
tion, superstition, fable, and old-time customs and methods of life. As 
compared with former times, we live in an age of culture, of progress in 
knowledge, and the critical and investigating spirit is testing all philoso- 
phy, all science, all religion, and all truth. We would not have it other- 
wise. If we have been in bondage to cherished errors; if we have idol- 
ized many superstitious doctrines; if we have held to false interpretations 
of truth; if we have misunderstood Christ and his apostles, it is time we 
knew it. The new spirit of inquiry that is now in the world is claimed 
to be neither vicious nor unkind; that it will relieve the world of its bur- 
dens of errors; that it will deliver Jesus from the clouds; that it will 
restore his transfiguration; but it is not an unmixed good. Bent on its 
high purpose of expelling error, it is as indiscriminating as it is zealous, 
and dethrones truth without recognizing it, and with the same enthusiasm 
that it attacks error. It is this indiscriminating critical spirit that has 
assailed the prophetical literature of the Old Testament and objected 
to the standard interpretation of the prophets. Here, then, is the source 
of danger and the way to finalities as well. Among the critics there are 
those, such as Pfleiderer, who reject the supernatural element in the 
Scriptures; and as any prediction relating to Jesus Christ must be of su- 
pernatural origin and is a proof of the supernatural character of the Script- 
ures, they et once discard such prediction or give it an entirely local 
significance. Not going so far as these, there are others who find under- 
neath nearly all prophecy an historical basis which, incompatible with tho 
supernatural origin of such prophecies, serves to limit them to the Jewish 
period, and to invalidate them in their larger reference to the Messiah and 
his work. Of this class is Dr. Driver, who says that ‘‘it is a fundamental 
principle of prophecy that the historical situation of the prophet should 
be the basis of his prediction.” Of many prophecies this may be true, as 
Elijah’s prophecy of drought, or the small prophecies of Agabus, or Ahi- 
jah’s prediction of Jeroboam’s sovereignty, or Obadiah’s prophecy of the 
destruction of Edom; but the Messianic prophecies were not based on his- 
toric phenomena that were visible or potentially existing. What history 
justified Micah in predicting Bethlehem as the birthplace of our Lord, or 
of Zechariah in foretelling his crucifixion? If history should account for 
all the prophecies uttered against nations it would not account for a single 
Messianic prophecy, which is the great point in issue. Dr. Driver's posi- 
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tion is not that of Bishop Foster, who holds (Studies in Theology, vol. iii, 
p. 74) that ‘‘it is essential to an event of prophecy that it should be 
strictly future—that is, that there should be no present means of inferring 
it. It must not be a possible deduction from any knowledge of mere 
present facts, There must be that in the predicted outcome which can- 
not be traced to any thing which we could know as now existing.” 
Bishop Foster does not look for historical horizons in prophecy, nor is it 
the habit of theologians to regard the great predictions as based upon the 
prophet’s sagacity, but rather upon direct revelation from God. Tlow- 
ever, it is the reduction of prophecy to an historical basis that has involved 
the Messianic predictions in suspicion. 

We are told, tuo, by several writers—Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. Cheyne, 
and others—tuat prediction was not the function of the prophet, but that 
his maia business was to declare moral verities, to thunder the necessity 
of righteousness in the ears of the people, and to threaten with wrathful 
punishment the nations that would not obey God, Dr. Farrar discovers 
a sublime duty in the prophet who stands for law, but he maintains that 
prediction occupied a very subordinate and non-essential position in the 
prophetical office. In common with many critics he also sees that the 
prophet was a “ forth-teller” rather than a ‘‘ fore-teller;” but it is just 
as easy to see that the prophet was both. In proof of the subordinacy of 
prediction he says that the prophets do not indulge in minute and de- 
tailed description of events, which would be necessary if their predictions 
were to have any force. But is not this deciding the conditions on which 
a prediction will be received ? What authority has he to declare that a 
prediction shall be minute and descriptive before he will receive it? The 
character of a prediction does not depend upon its extent, nor does its 
fulfillment require that its particulars be foreknown, We shall not tarry 
te defend or expound the power of vaticination in the prophets, nor shall 
we controyert the theory of the incidental relation of prediction to the 
prophet’s mission; for the only question worth considering is whether the 
Old Testament contains Messianic prophecies. It is immaterial whether 
the function of the prophet was to announce them, or how he came to 
make them; are they on record? It is unimportant whether they were in- 
cidental to his mission; did hedeclarethem? We do not care whether he 
understood or misunderstood them; are they in the Old Testament? Our 
position does not require us to answer theories of their origin, or to do 
any speculating whatever, but simply to discover if genuine Messianic 
prophecies were uttered by the ancient prophets, irrespective of why they 
uttered them or what they thought of them, 

The next step is an examination of the prophetical literature of the 
Hebrew religion, that we may ascertain if it forth-told the incarnation of 
the Son of God, his personal characteristics, his special mission, his teach- 
ings, his uneclipsed life, his vicarious death, his marvelous resurrection, 
and his perfect redemption, If it can be stablished that in the Old Tes- 
tament there are the germs of a complete biography of Christ the critics 
may hold all the theories respecting the origin of the biographical germs 
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they can invent without being disturbed by a challenge from a Christian 

believer. Give us the predictions, and the theorists may have all the rest. 

We are met, however, at the threshold of the investigation with the state- 

ment that the prophets themselves had no realistic conception of the fut- 

ure, and that in the sweep of their vision, however wide and remote, they 

did not discern the era of the incarnation, and entertained no thought of 
a personal Messiahship such as Jesus Christ developed. We do not even 

controvert this statement, because the character of a Messianic prophecy 

is in no way dependent upon the intelligent construction of its meaning 
by the prophet. It is highly probable that the prophets did not under- 
stand all their prophecies; but an inability to interpret them even if it 
existed would not compromise them or render them invalid. Daniel was 
often astonished and overcome by the revelations he received; and other 
prophets, as Ezekiel and Isaiah, did not foresee the manner of the fulfill- 

ment of their own declarations; but the prophecies were just as true as 
though they were transparent to the prophet’s mind. If, in order to un- 
derstand a prophecy, we must be governed by the conception of the 
individual prophet we shall be embarrassed, for seldom is the prophet’s 
individual opinion given. The prophecy is given, but not his opinion of 
it. If none of the prophets had a conception of a personal Messiah, and 
if the Jewish people had no thought of the advent of any, it does not 
follow that there is no Messiahism in the prophecies; but it does follow 
that they did not perceive it. If the prophets were inspired to forth- 
tell things to come, then there may be hidden meanings, obscure teach- 
ings, Messianic foreglimpses in the old books which the Jewish people of 
the old period were incompetent to interpret; for the prophets spoke for 
all ages, and not for one only, and heralded truths for the Messianic as 
well as for the Israelitish period. If such truths did not instruct the 
ancient people they instruct us in these days of advanced inquiry, and 
prove their function in the divine system of truth in their adaptation to 
our age. Jonah did not intend to furnish a sign of the resurrection, but 
Jesus pointed to the episode in Jonah’s life as a prophetic sign of his own 
resurrection. It makes no difference if Jonah did not so interpret it; it 
makes no difference if the critics refuse to interpret it that way; Jesus 
calls it a ‘‘sign” of a great fact in his history. We are not, therefore, 
to be governed by any prepossessions of the prophets or by any theory 
that seems to relieve the ancient people of having a literal conception of 
Messiahship. 

Notwithstanding the autocratic assumptions of negative critics, and 
their rejection of prediction as a feature of the ancient economy, we accept 
Delitzsch’s division of the prophetical books into the prophetico-historical 
and the prophetico-predictive as discriminating and justified by an analysis 
of their contents. Samuel was a prophetico-historical writer, but Isaiah, 
Daniel, Joel, and Malachi were historico-predictive writers, and connect 
the two Cispensations by the bond of a necessary inspiration. If some of the 
prophets based their predictions on the moral law, or on existing political 
conditions, so that they do not possess the dignity of supernatural revela- 
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tions, we merely say that we are not examining that class of prophetico- 
historical teachings, because they do not belong to the Messianic question, 
There are prophets, however, who sounded a Messianic note, chanted a 
Messianic song, and shouted over the anticipations of the royal reign of 
a Messianic king in the distant future. These we prefer to consider. 

In such a discussion it is all-important in the beginning to ascertain if 
a specific so-called prophetical book is essentially predictive, and if its 
allegories, visions, and symbols are of Messianic import. 

That the general argument for the predictive character of the prophet- 
ical literature may rest upon a safe basis it must be established beyond 
question that one of the great books is indeed, and was intended to be, 
decisively predictive in its teaching. It may strike the negative critics 
as a presumptuous conclusion when we inform them of our selection of the 
book of Daniel as the critical book on which the fate of the discussion 
may rest. They in their haste have imagined that the theory of the 
origin of the book circ. B. C. 165 was triumphant in every quarter, 
and that evidence to the contrary would avail nothing. The object of the 
theory was not merely to deprive Danicl of the authorship of the book, 
but to overthrow its predictive character, and therefore its supernatural 
history. It is true that Delitzsch, Keil, Hengstenberg, Davidson, and 
others disposed of the supports of the theory, but the critics pressed it as 
eagerly as if it had not been demolished. It is true that the first chal- 
lenge of Daniel’s authorship was not made until seven hundred years after 
his death, when Porphyry, a pagan writer, in order to confuse the Chris- 
tians, disputed the authenticity of the book and pronounced its origin of 
late date. Neologists and unbelieving critics have repeated the accusa- 
tion, until many of them have been induced to believe a falschood. On 
the supposition that a pious and patriotic Jew of the second century wrote 
the book it is inconceivable that, or at the least unexplainable why, he 
would go back nearly four hundred years, take a pagan rulcr, and make 
him the instrument of divine revelations to the Hebrews, as Nebuchad- 
nezzar by his dreams proved to be, ° 

As Daniel resided in Babylon in the life-time of that pagan ruler, and 
was an officer under him, it was natural that he would come in contact 
with him, and record what actually happened; and such a record is proof 
of its genuineness and authenticity. 

Again, if Daniel did not write the book, and was not a prophet of any 
reputation, it is singular that a schemer, if not forger, nearly four hundred 
years after Daniel’s death should deem it important to prepare a book and 
circulate it as the prophecy of Danicl. The antecedent conditions of the 
success of the scheme were such as to render unnecessary the scheme it- 
self, because under those conditions the book could have been produced 
by the original Daniel, and without them the schemer could have done 
nothing. If, then, the ‘‘second century” theory requires a prophet of the 
name of Daniel living at the court of Babylon in the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, it is preposterous to assume that Daniel, with his relation to the 
events, visions, and interpretations recorded, wrote nothing, though he 
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was an eminent scholar and statesman, but that a Maccabean Jew com- 
posed it and succeeded in passing it off as Daniel's record after all. This 
taxes credulity a ton’s weight too much. 

The book of Daniel has recently had a most triumphant vindication 
against negative criticism from the hands of Professor Margoliouth, the 
Laudian Professor of Arabic in Oxford University; and to his scholarly 
achievement we would call special attention. 

The argument of the distinguished philologist is complex and learned, 
and yet neither intricate nor obscure. It rests upon the facts of language 
and the facts of history, both of which are indisputable. It is conceded 
that the ancient Hebrew ceased as a living or spoken language during the 
Captivity, or was so modified by the Chaldee as to lose its individuality 
and general national characteristics, Some of it survived, but only among 
the cultivated classes. It is also conceded that at a later period, either 
when the Septuagint appeared or still later, a new Hebrew also appeared, 
and that it became the vehicle of a new national literature. The new, or 
rabbinical Hebrew, with few remnants of the old Hebrew, was distinct in 
its forms of speech, contaminated with Greek idioms, and contained what 
was conspicuously absent in the old Hebrew, a multitude of philosophical 
and metaphysical terms and phrases. The point now is to ascertain when 
this new Hebrew was in vogue. Professor Margoliouth, after most care- 
ful study of Eeelesiasticus, one of the books of the Apoerypha, concluded 
that it was not originally written in Greek, as has been supposed, but in 
rabbinical Hebrew, and that as Ben-Sira, its author, lived 200 B. C. it fol- 
lows that the new Hebrew was then the literary vernacular of the Jews. 
Not satisfied with this disclosure, he proceeded to investigate the Book of 
Wisdom, another apocryphal book, and found that it, too, was written in 
rabbinical Hebrew, Not yct satisfied with his conquest, he took up the 
Targum, and soon discovered that it was written in rabbinical Iebrew. 

From these important discoveries certain conclusions are inevitable: 
1. The new or rabbinical Hebrew was the language of Jewish literature 
from about B. C. 200 to the Christiancra. 2. As the great Jewish books 
of that period are written in the new language it follows that Jewish books 
not written in that language were not written in that period. The appli- 
cation of these results to the book of Danicl makes it impossible for it to 
have been written in this period, for it is not written in the ralbinical Hebrew, 
and therefore belongs to a prior period, or the period of old Hebrew corrupted 
by Chaldeeisms, The only book in late Jewish literature philologically 
analogous to Danicl is the book of Czra, which, having been written in the 
fifth century, is a key to the date of the book of Daniel. Both are writ- 
ten in the older Hebrew, with forci¢n corruptions; neither is written in 
the new Hebrew, with its Greck afiinities. In the presence of this con- 
clusion the critics of the ‘‘second century” theory must acknowledge 
themselves overwhelmed with facts, and their foundation entirely sub- 
verted. This demonstration of Danicl’s authorship did not pass unchal- 
lenged by such eminent scholars as Driver and Cheyne, but they have 
finally succumbed to the argument as unanswerable. Yhat becomes, 
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then, of Ryle’s statement that Daniel is an apocalyptic interpretation of 
contemporaneous history, molded into its present shape in the second 
century ? What becomes of B. C. 165% What becomes of Baudissan’s 
assertion that the Messiah of Daniel (ix, 25-26) was a local personage 
living in the second century? The theory, the date, the arguments—all 
are laid in the dust. 

As Daniel, therefore, is the author of the contested prophecies, and as 
they are unqualifiedly futuristic in their outlook, it is established that 
there is one predictive book in the Old Testament, and with this beginning 
it is easy to pass to a vindication of a similar element in Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and in many of the minor prophets. As Daniel is precise in his 
references to the Messiah, indicating the period of his crucifixion, the 
basis of Messianic prophecy is well established, or has an indisputable be- 
ginning; and so the argument, once commenced, will, as it is unfolded, 
incluce the general sphere of prophetical literature. 

Respecting the predictive element in Old Testament prophecy and allu- 
sions to a coming Messiah, the German critics hold many and variant 
views, some of them indicating estrangement from all supernaturalism, 
others a compromising spirit in dealing with a troublesome question, 
while some affirm a true faith in the Messianic teaching. Wellhausen 
repudiates the predictive element entirely, declaring that events were not 
foretold, nor was the Messiah in any sense promised. If the Jewish 
prophets said the Assyrians were coming, they said it as the Persians to- 
day say the English or the Russians are coming, reducing the announce- 
ment to a general expectation based upon existing signs and conditions. 
With this leader of negativism Socin of Leipsic is in perfect agreement, 
uttering more fiction than the Marburg critic. On the contrary, Strack 
is pronounced in favor of a large predictive element in the Scriptures, 
and holds that the Messiah is clearly fore-announced. As if wavering 
between the negative and positive views, Kleinert admits prediction as a 
fact, but as it was employed to arouse the people religiously and political- 
ly, to excite belief and to console in trouble, it was a subordinate instru- 
ment, and not often used. He, however, sees a king foretold in Isaiah, 
and a sacrifice in Isaiah liii; but the prophet did not connect the king 
with the sacrifice. It does not occur to this professor that as history con- 
nects the king and the sacrifice he should interpret the two prophecies 
accordingly. Kaftan’s theory is, that the prophets predicted in a very gen- 
eral way, with no distinct conception of the future. However, he holds 
that the ‘‘servant of the Lord” in Isaiah means (a) Israel as a nation; 
()) the ideal Israel; (c) a person, as in chapter liii. Dillmann, restrain- 
ing his rationalism, affirms a predictive element in the prophetical books, 
and that an ideal Messiah is foreshadowed, though the prophets had no 
conception of a personal Christ. 

Among the more positive theologians we name Luthardt, who claims 
that Isaiah vi, ix, and liii are direct predictions of the Messiah; Késtlin, 
who also affirms the supernatural revelation of the future Christ; Har- 
nack, who, while limiting prediction to a small proportion, holds to a 
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foreknown and foredeclared Messiah; and Baudissin, who sees in Isaiah 
liii a prediction of the suffering Redeemer, and claims that Jesus Christ 
fits all the prophecies relating to a Redeemer. With this classification of 
critics, and pointing out shades of difference in their interpretations and 
divergence of views on the fundamental issue, it is clear that the pre- 
vailing opinion is that Isaiah predicts the Messiah and Redeemer. If 
now, without further argument, it may be accepted that Daniel and Isaiah 
abound in Messianic predictions, there is sure footing for the Christian 
faith; for if we had the space to inquire of every prophet if he had said 
any thing respecting the Messiah he probably would answer in the af- 
firmative. What would David, the lyric poet of Israel, say? Though 
DeWette denies any Messiahism in the Psalms, would not their author 
refer to the Christological songs, i, xxii, ex, in response? What would 
Abraham say? He saw the day of the Lord and rejoiced in it. What 
would Moses say? A prophet like unto me shall be raised up among 
you, unto whom ye shall hearken. What would Micah say? Bethlehem. 
What would Zechariah say? Crucifixion. What would Jonah say? 
Resurrection. What would Job say? Though the critics deny that he 
said any thing he would shout ‘‘ Redeemer” from the ash-heap. What 
would Amos say? The Messianic age is coming. What would Hosea 
say? In the ‘‘latter days” look out for Messiah. What would Malachi 
say? The messenger of the covenant shall appear in his temple, and the 
Sun of righteousness shall arise with healing in his wings. 

This is enough in the way of suggestion as to the probable discoveries 
in the prophetical books on the subject of Messiahism. Whether the 
prophets speak with the ‘‘ Cassandra-voice” of Hosea or Jeremiah, or 
sing the hopeful notes of Joel and Isaiah, they all tell of the Messianic 
deliverer and Saviour. No one has better expressed the conclusion than 
Dr. Farrar when he writes: 

The star of Messianic hope was kindled when man lost paradise. It burned 
brightly in Moses; waxing and waning, it once more shed unwonted luster over 
the aspirations of the psalmist; in Isaiah it reached its fullest and most unclouded 
splendor; it shone less brightly in Ezekiel and his post-exilic successors; in the 
interspace between the two dispensations it waned into the blurred and twinkling 
glow of a vague rational abstraction, until at last it hardly existed except in 
the breast of the prophet of the wilderness; and after becoming for ages little 
more than a formula among the Jews of the dispersion it is now avowedly set 
aside by many rabbis as a metaphor or a delusion. It was reserved for Christian 
insight to see that the whole life of Israel is in some sense a Messianic prophecy ; 
that their law was, as Tertullian says, gravidi Christi, and that of Christ even 
when they knew it not all the prophets spoke. 

It is needless to affirm that the New Testment reads as though its re- 
ligious system were a fulfillment of the religious system of Judaism, and 
that in particular Jesus Christ appears as the anticipated Messiah of the 
ancient prophets. No other view has been possible to the faith of the 
Christian Church. No other interpretation has been entertained or sup- 
posed to beconceivable. Yet in these very particulars the New Testament 
has been so interpreted by negative writers as to contradict the estab- 
lished opinion of the ages. Kuenen says that ‘the New Testament 
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Christ is another than the Messiah of the Old Testament,” forgetting 
that the prevalent notions of the ancient Hebrews are not factors in the 
problem, nor even the conceptions of individual prophets, but only 
inspired predictions respecting him, The chief question is not whether 
Jesus met the expectation of the Jews, but whether he fulfilled the super- 
natural predictions respecting a Messiah. In this respect he does not 
differ from the Messiah of the Old Testament. Few there are who at- 
tempt to point out any discrepancy between the Figure of New Testament 
history and the suffering Redeemer of Isaiah and Daniel. Kuenen, as is 
common to his class, asserts differences without indicating them. If 
Christ is another than the Messiah of the Old Testament it is so not be- 
cause he is a contradiction of that Messiah, but because he is a richer, 
larger, more magnificent person than the most idealistic prophet was per-, 
mitted to portray or foreshadow. Ile is not less but more than the Mes- 
siah of the prophets, rising to the sublime height of the Son of God. 

If reference is made to the quotations of Christ and the apostles from 
the Old Testament in support of this view, the critics reply that the pas- 
sages quoted had no original bearing on Messiahship, but that Christ, 
discovering that they fitted his purpose and his time, used them in his 
own behalf in projecting the new religion he came to establish. It is 
denied that any Old Testament passage had any intended reference to 
Jesus, but that he made use of all he could find in support of his claims, 
and adjusted limself to the descriptions and demands of the prophets. 
Even though he fulfilled every one of them it does not follow that they 
were spoken with reference to him, and they cannot, therefore, be quoted 
as predictions which were fulfilled. Can critical frenzy go further? 

In denying Messiahism in the Old Testament and rejecting a predicted 
Messiah in the New Testament, the theory has an embarrassment which 
we are anxious to see it overcome. If there is no Messiahism in the Old 
Testament it becomes interesting to know how the idea of Messiahism 
originated, who originated it if the prophets did not, how it came to 
pass that Jesus nursed it in his own life and sent it forth as the tri- 
umphant idea of all religions and civilizations. Do the critics mean that 
Jesus, misinterpreting the Old Testament, conceived the project of play- 
ing the part of a personal Messiah, organized a party to propagate it, and 
took all the chances of the great assumption? It begins to look as if 
they mean that Jesus committed a stupendous crime in asserting this 
doctrine, and that the apostles, in participating in its circulation, were as 
guilty as the Master himself; for if Messiahism was unknown to the Old 
Testament it can only be the product of the New Testament, and its 
originators are our Lord and his apostles, 

On the assumption that Messiahism is an Old Testament doctrine, re- 
ceiving its consummation in Jesus Christ, the New Testament passes for a 
creditable record of the career of the Founder of the Christian Church, 
and his incarnation and resurrection may be preached as the glorious facts 
of his history. Otherwise they are fables, and the religion of the apostles 
falls into decay. 
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In this rapid glance of the subject we discover the importance of having 
correct views of the principles of interpretation, and some system in read- 
ing the sectional parts of the Old Testament. Some of it is historical; 
another part is poetical; still another propheticel; and, if not entirely dis- 
tinct from these, prediction is deeply imbedded in all. We must recog- 
nize in particular the Messianic trend of the Old Testament system if we 
would comprehend it from its initial stages through its ever-varying de- 
velopment to its consummation in the grander mysteries of the New Tes- 
tament. We must believe that Jesus Christ is the supernatural fulfillment 
of the Messianic hope, not only of the Jewish race, but of all the Gentile 
nations, and that his religion, based upon his supernatural character and 
the supernaturalism of his teachings, is the direct consummation of all 
antecedent signs, preparations, symbolizations, and anticipations, whether 
found in the old Jewish ritualism or the equally old or older forms and 
types of the ethnic religions associated with it; and, accepting Christ as 
such consummation, the Christian believer may be indifferent to the as- 
saults of negativism on the one hand and to the repugnant processes of 
skeptics on the other. We therefore conclude with affirming that Jesus 
Christ was the subject of Old Testament prophecy, as he is the substance 
of New Testament teaching, and occupies the radiant position of Saviour 
of mankind and King of glory because he fulfilled all things in himself 
and united the two dispensations in one, that in the fullness of time ‘‘ he 
might gather together in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, 
and which are on earth; even in him: in whom also we have obtained 
an inheritance, being predestinated according to the purpose of him who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will.” 





EDWARD BELLAMY’S NEW CIVILIZATION, 


Awn ideal civilization, freed from corruption, poverty, ignorance, and 
oppression, is the animating hope of mankind. So vital an element is it 
in human thought and aspiration that it is no longer the dream of sages, 
the whim of prophets, or the musical declaration of priests; but it con- 
trols the race in its evolutions of progress, and constitutes the cause of its 
tumultuous activities. The later Greeks taught that the golden age was 
behind them, and that the future, so far as they could outlook its bound- 
aries and phenomena, only promised inferiority, supineness, and decay. 
Of an entirely different mind was the ancient Hebrew, who foresaw, after 
many lapses and decadences, after strifes, wars, and earthquakes, the 
glories of a kingdom that should fill the world with peace, and quiet the 
revolting tendencies of the nations; and this larger, richer, and more 
beneficent expectation of the Jew has passed into the Christian world, 
and become the guiding principle of governments, social tendencies, and 
the manifestations of individualism. 

With this hopeful view of the future, and with what it implies of po- 
litical and social reconstruction, of moral reformation, of affinity with 
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the elements of religion and of harmony with the laws of progress, we 
are in entire sympathy, and indorse without hesitation any movement or 
any theory of society, or any principle or policy of action, that promises 
to contribute to the general advancement. It is evident to all observing 
and thoughtful men that the civilization of the world is still imperfect, 
and that it must undergo some reorganization, or modification, or trans- 
formation, before it may be regarded as fully adapted to human condi- 
tions, and especially before it may be pronounced perfect and final. If it 
is superior to the barbaric and effeminate civilizations of other ages; if 
its inherent principles are those of justice, equity, and morality; if under 
its influence the individual finds it possible to attain to his maximum de- 
velopment, nevertheless there are in it the remnants of the duplicities of 
the past, and such possibilities of evil, such attractions and repulsions in 
the general mechanism, as compromise it and threaten it with disintegra- 
tion. Nations are on the rim of a volcano whose fires are likely to break 
out any moment, causing anarchy, disruption, and wide-spread moral 
confusion and distrust, The world is not at ease, and righteousness is 
not universal, It is believed, therefore, that it is on the eve of a general 
revolution that may result in the introduction of a new civilization, and 
that the old system of life will give way to something better, more hu- 
mane, more ideal. Every one is familiar with the historic fact that the 
last decade of a century is usually a period of calamity, revolution, po- 
litical change, and social reconstruction; and it is probable that the last 
decade of the nineteenth century will not prove an exception. Already 
the signs of upheaval and ferment are visible among the nations; but they 
do not signify the end of the world; they signify the opening of gnother 
seal of the Apocalypse. It is altogether probable that with Nihilism still 
confronting Russian tyranny, Socialism still intensifying itself in Ger- 
many, and anarchy still menacing the American republic, great changes in 
laws, rights, systems, and ideas may obtain every-where, and the world 
be advanced toward its ideal. 

The most popular theory for the reconstruction of society is that pro- 
posed by Mr. Bellamy, who, as an idealist, is certainly entitled to some 
recognition, though it is well known that the germ of his theory may be 
found in a French author of the last century. The book bearing the title 
Looking Backward is a phenomenon in American literature, and must stand 
alone until another genius with equal philosophic discernment shall appear 
on the stage of action. It is remarkable for its literary style, its captivat- 
ing suggestions, its plausible explanations, and its fascinating philosophy. 
In none of these particulars should it be depreciated. Since, however, 
the book has had an unprecedented sale, and is exerting a wide-spread 
and, as we believe, mischievous influence in American society, it is our 
duty to study its proposed method of reconstruction, and estimate its 
value according to sound ethics and religion. Were it read as one of 
Hawthorne’s fictions or Baron Munchausen’s tales we should not deem it 
necessary to consider its fantastic conceptions; but as it is accepted in 
some quarters as a sober solution of the Social Question we propose to 
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state come objections to its expediency, practicability, and potentiality, 
and without prejudice. 

The palmary error of the author is his failure to recognize the moral 
integrity of the civilization of the nineteenth century. He starts wrong 
in assuming that our civilization is essentially an inherited depravity, and, 
like the idolatry of Israel, must be annihilated. He has no eyes for the 
beauty, or philanthropy, or education, or religion of the present day; 
but he sees defects in every thing. The commercial system, based on 
competition, is, in his judgment, a crime against human interest ; the edu- 
cational system fails of its purpose and leaves the people in ignorance; 
religion is a dogma, and the Church is the instrument of a decaying sec- 
tarianism; the social system is built on antagonisms, resulting in jeal- 
ousies, frictions, disasters, miseries, and crimes; and the legislative spirit 
is employed to propagate the divisions, hates, and woes of social life. He 
pronounces every social condition abnormal, illegal, and mischief-making; 
he strikes at all the principles, laws, customs, and habits of the people as 
intrinsically unsound and based on selfishness and corrupt teaching. He 
is pessimistic to the last degree, because his theory of reconstruction re- 
quires just such an attack on established institutions and the economy of 
civil government. Schopenhauer never poured forth a criticism of the 
government of the world equal in severity, or breadth, or genuine non- 
chalance to this assumed judgment of modern society. Instead of proving 
the disorganizing and cruel tendencies of society he states them as if no 
one would dispute him, and thus gains half the battle. The surest way 
of winning in an argument with those who are not accustomed to the in- 
tricacies of logic is to ‘‘beg the question”—that is, assume to be true 
what is alleged, and declare it as if no one doubted it. This Mr. Bellamy 
has done with a degree of coolness and adroitness, and also withan effront- 
ery and a rhetoric, that are unusual in the realm of criticism. 

In this assumption the author has one advantage, and that is, thought- 
ful people know that it is partly true; but few extreme critics go so far as 
to pronounce a doom upon the entire system of civil life with the princi- 
ples that underlie it because the system is not integrally perfect. Not a 
few disabilities and infirmities attach to the system, but it is not in princi- 
ple absolutely abnormal and diabolical. Because of corruption in the body 
politic it is not wise to pronounce the sentence of death upon it. Refor- 
mation, not death, is the remedy. Because the illiteracy of the country 
is vast, it is not wise to overthrow the educational systems in use in the 
several States. Because the business spirit is competitive, resulting 
sometimes in bankruptcy, it is not wise to annihilate competition as an 
evil principle or condition. Because the Church has not introduced the 
millennium, it is diabolical to remand the Church to an incidental position, 
and preach the Gospel through a telephone if any body wishes to hear it! 
The author, discovering certain defects and blemishes in the system, pro- 
poses, instead of reforming, revising, and correcting, to demolish the sys- 
tem and substitute an untried experiment that reason repudiates and the 
instincts of humanity resist. It is as if discovering a broken pipe in 
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Beethoven's organ the musician, instead of replacing it with a perfect pipe, 
should demolish the organ. It is as if observing a speck on Raphael's 
‘* Transfiguration” the artist, instead of removing the speck, or permitting 
it to remain, should cut the canvas into fragments. What would be un- 
wisdom, if not insanity, in other spheres of life Mr. Bellamy would regard 
as superlative wisdom if adopted in reconstructing society. Taking a 
partial view of the system and magnifying its defects, he does not propose 
to remove them, but rashly demands the annihilation of the system. 
This is the heroism of a fiction-writer, but such heroism in practical life 
would be impossible, and, if possible, destructive. 

Objecting to the social structure as it is in all its parts and in all its 
principles, the author is bound to offer a civilization which, omitting all 
the difficulties and disabilities of the present one, shall practically com- 
mend itself as ideal and superior in its spirit, methods, offices, and results. 
Even to attempt this shows great boldness, but the vigor of the author 
never fails him, and he never loses sight of his ideal. So far as the fun- 
damental principle of the new civilization may be discovered, it is in oppo- 
sition to the controlling spirit of the nineteenth century. In every depart- 
ment of life he substitutes the principle of co-operation for the principle of 
competition, which, he declares, is eating its way into the heart of society 
and threatening it with paralysis and ruin. It is easy to overlook and even 
to forget his false judgment of the present century; but when he urges 
the displacement and annihilation of the main principle of our civil econ- 
omy it is time to pause and inquire if he really means what he says. All 
through the book there is the constant criticism of the competitive prin- 
ciple, as though it were diabolically dogmatic and detrimental to every 
human condition. It has no explanation, no advocacy, no generous treat- 
ment, but is condemned as the cause of the distress and wretchedness of 
society. No other cause is so branded with infamy; no other so held 
responsible for the evils of life. To extinguish it, therefore, is the propo- 
sition, and to substitute the fraternal spirit of co-operation is the whole 
duty of man. We have, therefore, to deal with a very bold, a very revo- 
lutionary proposition. 

It is admitted that the competitive spirit, dominating every impulse, 
every business interest, may promote oppression, exaction, and selfish- 
ness; but every trait, every faculty of human nature, must be branded as 
infamous if the standard of judgment applied to it must be its excesses 
when exercised, or the possibilities of excess. The acquisitive principle 
is doomed by such arule of judgment, for while it is the explanation of 
the commercialism of modern times it often tends to excess and injury. 
The spirit of courage is right within limits; wrong beyond them. Phi- 
lanthropy, patriotism, humility, and many of the adorning graces of 
humanity flourish within prescribed boundaries, but are unauthorized and 
in some instances become offensive if developed abnormally, or are mani- 
fested as the exaggerations of honest souls. The competitive spirit be- 
longs to human nature, and is the moving cause of its largest external 
activities. Without it stagnation is inevitable. To assail it is to assail 
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human nature; to criticise it because it may be excessive is to justify a war 
upon all tle virtues because they may excite to excess. We owe too 
much to legitimate competition in all departments of life to consent to its 
annihilation, especially on the plea that the opposite principle of co-opera- 
tion will guarantee to society a larger and more healthful development of 
its powers and functions. The principle of competition, however, does 
not necessarily exclude the principle of co-operation, for they may co-exist 
in the same community and to the general advantage of the country. It 
is difficult to detect, when in full operation, any more merit in co-opera- 
tion than in competition, except that the former may for a time appear 
the more beautiful, but not more aggressive, or more conspicuous in pro- 
ducing general happiness. We cannot, therefore, discover any possible 
gain to society by the substitution of co-operation for competition. 

Mr. Bellamy seems to forget, as socialistic theorists generally forget, that 
his proposed scheme of reconstruction is in the interest, not of the people 
at large, nor of a majority in the commonwealth, but of a class supposed by 
many to be in the minority, and with no right to claim a reorganization of 
the social system in their behalf. The truth in this respect has been hid- 
den or ignored, and entirely too much sympathy has been expressed with 
a class of people who, stimulated by over-attention, are now demanding 
from the majority such changes in the social structure as, if granted, would 
practically destroy it. It is true the author in his scheme seems to provide 
for the professional, literary, and commercial, as well as for the so-called 
“laboring” classes, but in m® such way as to guarantee their highest 
interests. The scheme is in the interest of the ‘laboring men” of the 
country, and only incidentully secures the rights of those who are not 
included under that generic term. If, however, we may understand just 
what classes or groups are signified by the term, we may discover their 
relative strength numerically and their relative right to be heard in the 
social controversy they have inaugurated. But it is next to impossible 
to approximate the facts and figures required for the argument. Recently 
we addressed a letter to a gentleman intimately related to the labor move- 
ment inquiring the meaning of the term ‘‘ laboring men,” and received 
the following in reply: 

“Laboring men” originally referred to skilled artisans and unskilled laborers 
who worked for day or weekly wages, and did not include clerks, book-keepers, 
farmers, and other salaried or independent persons. But of late years the pressure 
of competition has been so felt by all classes of employees that clerks and others 
of their class are identifying themselves with the struggle for maintenance and 
increase of wages and the reduction of the hours of labor. For instance, the 
Knights of Labor have an assembly in Cincinnati composed of retail salesmen, 
through whose efforts several of the leading stores have adopted early closing, 
except on Saturday night. There is a sense in which the term “laboring men” 
now includes all employees, for the field of organized labor is extending so that 
it provides for nearly all, the Knights of Labor excluding only liquor-dealers, law- 
yers, professional politicians, and capitalists. 

This is a sweeping definition of the term “‘ laboring men,” including, as 
we see, clergymen, poets, editors, physicians, artists, the small business 
dealers of the country, officers in the national and State governments, and 
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millions not included in the final restriction above named. To apply the 
term to all these classes is not only misleading, but it has no justification 
in fact or in the state of society. It is a misuse of the term to apply it 
to clerks, book-keepers, farmers, physicians, ministers, editors, and busi- 
ness men, They do not belong to the laboring classes, so called, nor have 
any special affinity with them. The laboring classes were so called be- 
cause they did not belong to the other classes of society. 

Taking the definition, with or without restrictions, it would be inter- 
esting to ascertain the exact number of ‘laboring men” in the country, 
so that an argument for or against these claims may have a solid numerical 
basis. Even here we are doomed to disappointment. It is reported that 
the Knights of Labor have a membership of 300,000; the Trades Unions, 
500,000; the Federation of Railroad Employees, 100,000; the Farmers’ 
Alliance, 1,500,000—total, 2,400,000. This is not a large showing if it 
only embrace the organized labor of the country; but that the argument 
may have fairness we shall extend the figure to five millions as the prob- 
able representation of the ‘‘laboring men” of the country. Many of these 
are unmarried, but, allowing all to be married, and assuming that one 
laboring man represents three persons, all of whom “TIabor,” we have a 
total of fifteen millions of people included under the term used. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1890 the population of the United States exceeds 
62,000,000; deducting 15,000,000, there are 47,000,000 who are not 
‘laboring men” in the right use of the term. On this showing of sta- 
tistics, perliaps not liberal enough, we claim that the ‘“‘laboring men” 
do not constitute one fourth of the population, and are making <iemands 
upon three fourths entirely inconsistent with the interests of tle latter, 
and should henceforth be resisted. It is time to say the plain word that 
one man should not be allowed to dictate to three men, and that the 
laboring man, urging himself to the front and proposing to reform and 
reconstruct society, should take a back seat, and feel the pressure of rea- 
son, law, and religion. He is demanding too much; he is trespassing 
upon the rights of the majority, The ‘‘striker” should be branded a 
tyrant, and the ‘‘reformer” should be reformed. It is time that the 
majority speak. It is time that culture, refinement, and the spirit of 
unity, order, and progress should combine against the ignorance, jealousyy 
hatred, and lust of the laboring classes; for the vices of the land inhere 
in those classes. It is time that the labor movement, so far as it contem- 
plates legislation in its own interests and reconstruction for the minority, 
should be rebuked and forced into silence. Mr. Bellamy’s scheme is in 
the interest of a minority. 

Equally fatal to the author’s idealism is his total disregard of the highest 
forces of civilization in his scheme of reconstruction. He never intimates 
just how he will overturn society or by what methods he will introduce 
the new régime. He assumes that it can be done, but whether he favors 
the leavening agencies of sentiment, education, and religion, or the terrific 
method of an abrupt revolution, no one can tell. As neither education, 
temperance, nor religion plays any prominent part in his new society, it 
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is not warrantable to infer that he would employ them in the initial or 
introductory movements; and so we are left to conjecture that he might 
approve a sudden overthrow of the social system under the leadership of 
sanctified and skilled anarchists, who understand the process. We do 
not charge this method upon the author; but as he does not recommend 
the existing agencies of the nineteenth century he is open to very grave 
suspicions as to the methods he would indorse. 

The inconsistency of the proposed reconstructive scheme is very patent 
in that, objecting to the mechanical form of society as it exists to-day, the 


author suggests a mechanism huge, despotic, and more monopolizing in 


its tendencies and effects, and more ruinous of all individual aspiration 
and social quickening, than any thing ever invented or conceived by the 
human intellect. His theory converts society into a vast machine, more 
complex, cruel, and crushing in its workings than the caste systems of 
the Old World, or the tyrannies of history. It converts the government 
into the capitalist, endowing it with ten thousand more functions and pre- 
rogatives than all the capitalists of the world ever exercised. It abolishes 
the republic, destroys individuality, reduces every man to a slave of the 
State, and by a system as inelastic as it is impracticable enforces uni- 
formity of wages, prices, and customs, and controls society by the cease- 
less energy of its aggregated power, defiant alike of the rights of the indi- 
vidual and the obligations of religion. No scheme has ever been suggested 
that equals this for impracticability, unwisdom, mechanical uniformity, 
and suppression of individual instincts. 

With all the disadvantages of the present social system man is free and 
is working through philanthropic and educational forces for the deliver- 
ance of the race from the disabilities and inheritances of the past. The 
nineteenth century, with all its sins, has not dispense! with gospel agency 
for the improvement of men, and will recommend the Church, the school- 
house, and the family institution to the consideration of the twentieth 
century. The ideal civilization is yet distant, but it will not be hastened 
by social revolutions, by the use of the wine-cup, by government monopoly, 
by suppression of the individual, and by the abrogation of those laws, 
principles, and customs that have given safe direction to society through 
the ages and rendered it stable in times of immorality, revolution, and 
the decay of the civil virtues. The New Testament, once adopted as the 
text-book of the nation, obeyed by the individual citizen, its spirit incor- 
porated in general legislation, and the new life it enjoins experienced by 
the people, will not only transform the republic into the kingdom of God, 
but do it so thoroughly, so easily, so permanently, as to obscure the in- 
considerate idealism of the reconstructionists, who have nothing to offer 
for the ills of man except the impracticable visions of disordered intel- 
lects and the vagaries of fruitless speculation. 
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THE ELIGIBILITY OF WOMEN NOT A SCRIPTURAL QUESTION. 


So long as the question of the eligibility of women to membership in 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church was pending 
before the laity, the Review was silent, partly because it preferred that the 
laity should vote unembarrassed by ministerial influence, but chiefly be- 
cause its relation to them was not sufficiently close to justify an effort to 
turn their thought the one way or the other. Now that the subject will 
lave consideration hy the ministry, and the vote cast this year by the 
Conferences will have legal force, perhaps determining the result, it is 
incumbent on us to participate in the discussion, at least so far as to aid 
in stating the question and in guarding it from confusion and from meth- 
ods that may be employed either to enforce or defeat it. 

Principal among the arguments used by both parties to the issue, and 
therefore, in their judgment, of primary importance, is the assumption that 
the Scriptures clearly reveal the status of the apostolic Church, and by im- 
plication decide the position of woman in her domestic relations and in 
her more public attitude as a Christian believer. If this is really so, fur- 
ther discussion will be useless after we shall have ascertained exactly what 
they teach, for believers are apt to adhere closely to the written word, or to 
their understanding of it, when it seems to affirm certain tenets, or ethics, 
or commandments. If it is true that they speak as plainly either for or 
against woman’s right to assist in the legislation of the Church as they 
do for such doctrines as incarnation, atonement, regeneration, sanctifica- 
tion, resurrection, and a judgment, we shall surrender to their teaching 
and act accordingly. It is singular, however, that on a subject of such 
alleged importance the Scriptures are neither clear in revelation nor de- 
cisive in suggestion; and as many wise men, schooled in the art of inter- 
pretation, may be found on either side, it furnishes ground for believing 
that both parties may be mistaken, and that another view is possible. We 
therefore propose to show that, so far as the Scriptures are concerned, 
they may not be quoted on either side, and are not in any way whatever 
involved in the issue before the Church, We are not aiming to change 
the aspect of the question; but we would assist in relieving it of incum- 
brances and embarrassments, and at the same time influence the ministry 
to a more intelligent consideration of the duty that is imposed upon them 
by the General Conference. 

However other denominations may interpret the Scriptures, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church indisputably holds that no specific form of Church 
government was prescribed by our Lord or his apostles. With them 
even it seems to have been an open question, for there is no account of 
the specific organization of a New Testament Church in accordance with 
Episcopal, Presbyterial, or Congregational ideals or types of government. 
It was a minor matter, left to circumstances or providential indications, 
the main idea of the Church being its spiritual function. That the 
Church of Rome embodies a different notion, regarding the clergy as the 
Church, is not surprising, for upon this hierarchical basis it is easy to 
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perpetuate its iron-clad authority, and especially if it can show that it rep- 
resents the apostolic type and ideal of the divine institution. Nor is the 
Protestant conception, while adverse to the Romish interpretation, wholly 
in accord with the liberal construction of the Methodists. The advocates 
of such vagaries or fictions as an ‘‘ historic episcopate” and ‘ apostolical 
succession” are compelled to bend the Scriptures to their support in or- 
der to give a reason for their existence as a Church based on such ideas. 
Many Calvinistic bodies are equally firm in the belief that the gov- 
ernment of the Church by elders is ordained of God, and attempt to 
vindicate their existence and add renown to their history by claiming 
an alleged conformity to the apostolic type of ecclesiasticism. On the 
supposition that there is a single type authorized by apostolic teach- 
ing and example, we should have difficulty among so many forms that 
now prevail to select the conforming type, for nearly all claim to be 
scriptural, and each insists upon a divine warrant for its particular 
form. Asa Church we interpret the Scriptures on this point in a very 
liberal way, holding that no form is prescribed, and that any form is 
legitimate provided it have providential authority, and is adopted for 
the promofion of the interests of the divine kingdom. We do not stop 
with this general statement, but add that while some Churches claim a 
scriptural warrant for their forms the Methodist Episcopal Church makes 
no claim whatever in this respect, but merely affirms its legitimacy both 
as respects its existence and its type of legal machinery. We do not at- 
tempt to vindicate our form from any apostolic teaching, except to say that 
such teaching is general and unrestricted, and clastic enough to allow of 
any form whatever. In affirming the position of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, both as respects its interpretation of the Scriptures and its inter- 
pretation of its own validity as an organization, we do not mean to imply 
that there is any doubt as to its being a scriptural Church, but merely that 
the Scriptures do not determine the question of Church government. Goo- 
ernment is a question, not with the Scriptures, but with the Churches, whose 
chief limitations relate to the ministry and the doctrines they propagate. 

Holding that the eligibility of women as delegates in the General Con- 
ference is a governmental question, it is clear that its solution is within 
the province of the Church. It is in no sense a scriptural question, and 


cannot be decided for us by the Scriptures. Undecided by the apostles, 


the living Church of to-day must decide it. It is noticeable that all ques- 
tions of government, civil as well as religious, have no settlement either 
in the Old or New Testaments, Respecting civil government, Jehovah 
preferred a theocracy to a monarchy, but this preference was limited to 
the Jewish people for a particular period and for a particular purpose. No 
one will claim that a democracy, aristocracy, or despotism is prescribed in 
the Scriptures, even with the definite Jewish example of a single form as 
an inducement to such a claim. As touching ecclesiastical governments 
the Scriptures are equally unauthoritative in their teachings, leaving the 
choice of form to the ecclesiastical bodies themselves, We are explicit in 
this statement, for we are anxious to fasten the thought that a govern- 
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mental question is not a scriptural question. There are problems which, 
if they were before the Church, would receive attention because of their 
peculiar scriptural character; but they in no sense are governmental 
problems. If such questions as woman’s induction into the ministry, 
or woman’s ordination to deacon’s or elder’s orders, or woman’s appoint- 
ment to the pastorate were before us, we should pronounce them script- 
ural. If also the establishment of doctrine or the reconstruction of 
articles of faith were the question, we should hold it to be scriptural. 
Neither of these questions is governmental, but belongs to another sphere 
in which the voice of divine authority must be heard. 

It must be allowed that if eligibility is in any aspect scriptural it cer- 
tainly is only a New Testament question, inasmuch as the point is the 
nature, character, and offices of the Christian Church, with the rights, 
prerogatives, and privileges of its members. We cannot, therefore, be 
instructed by any teaching or examples recorded in the Old Testament, 
for the problem dates from the time of Christ, his teachings and the 
practices of the apostolic Church being the sources of our information. 
Limiting the inquiry to the New Testament, we find on examination sev- 
eral passages in relation to husband and wife, or the family institution, 
which very strangely have been perverted to the support of the belief that 
they exclude woman from the legislative or governmental department of 
the Church. We are amazed that any thoughtful person would employ 
expositions of, or references to, domestic relations in favor of any belief 
or theory respecting the abstract question of woman’s eligibility to other 
spheres. As constituted and warranted, man is regarded as the head 
of the family, because there cannot be divided authority in the family; 
but the domestic relation is as unlike the relation between governors 
and the members of the Church as the family is unlike the Church. We 
may therefore mildly protest against the misuse of such passages as 
refer exclusively to the family institution in support of a theory respect- 
ing the admission of women into the General Conference. For example, 
Peter in his First Epistle (iii, 1-6) ordains the subjection of the wife to 
the husband, citing Sarah’s obedience in illustration of his teaching; but 
he says nothing about the Church and nothing as to the legislative au- 
thority of man or woman in the Church. Let it be noted, too, that while 
Abraham had apparent authority over Sarah he had no authority over 
other women sucli as a legislator exercises, His rulership was within, but 
not beyond, the family. Paul (Eph. v, 22-33) discusses distinctly the 
relations of husbands and wives, and also the relation of Christ and the 
Church, illustrating the latter by the former, and the former by the lat- 
ter; but in not the remotest way does he allude to the ecclesiastical 
polity of the Church, but attempts to set forth Christian experience or 
the Christian life in the light of the marriage institution. Thus it fre- 
quently happens that the marriage relation is seized by a New Testament 
writer to illustrate some profound fact in the divine economy, as the 
mysterious unity between Christ and the Church, or the equally mysterious 
relation between Christ and the believer; but no instance can be quoted 
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in which it is used to illustrate the governmental order of the Church. 
They must therefore be set aside as irrelevant in this discussion. 

Equally irrelevant are all those passages that directly bear upon the 
Church, whether in respect to its activities, its ministry, its ordinances, 
its origin in Christ, or its far-reaching plans for the conquest of the 
world. Paul (Col. i, 18, Eph. i, 22) exalts Christ as the head of 
the Church, but he does not invest man in any way or to any de- 
gree with headship in the Church as he invests him with headship in 
the family. In 1 Cor. xiv, 34, 35, he reproves the social disorders of 
a particular Church, under the circumstances commanding women to be 
silent and confer with their husbands on such matters; but this is not a 
question of government, and was not used by Paul, and should not be 
used now, with reference to woman’s right to a share in the governmental 
polity of the Church. Equally strained and misapplied has been Paul’s 
teaching in 1 Cor. xi, 8—«edadi) 62 ywvacxde [eorew] 6 avfp—whercin he reiter- 
ates the common doctrine of the family headship of man, but with no 
intended application of it to church government, but rather to church 
services or ordinances. Even headship may only imply executive func- 
tion without cny legislative power whatever. Man is executive in the 
family, but not necessarily the law-making power, for he must rule his 
family ‘‘in the Lord.” It is important to remember that the headship 
of man, according to the New Testament, does not extend beyond the 
family, and does not imply absolute sovereignty even there. It is 
not ordained, nor proclaimed as a fact in church or civil government. 
It exists nowhere but in the family, except as it has been selfishly 
and wrongfully seized and exercised. We confess that after most care- 
ful examination of passages adduced in reference to man’s relation to 
woman we discover no ground for applying them to the question of 
woman’s eligibility to legislative rank in the Christian Church. Some 
of these passages refer to woman’s domestic life; others to her social 
position; others to her prophetical office; others to her philanthropic 
work; but none is involved in the question of church government. 

If to these general considerations we add the result of an examination 
of those passages that bear closely on the church constitution, giving due 
weight to the interpretations of Calvinists and others who find a type of 
government in the New Testament, the conclusion is the same. The 
selection of men as apostles is of value only in a discussion of candidates 
for the ministry. The fact throws no light upon the ecclesiastical form 
of the Church. Apostolic injunctions with reference to deacons and 
elders are of importance in a discussion of ministerial functions, but they 
do not indicate any thing on ecclesiastical authority. Such passages as 
Acts xiv, 23; 1 Tim. iii, 1-16; 1 Pet. v, 1-3, and Acts xx, 17-85, relate 
to the duties of elders and deacons, the chief of which is to ‘‘feed the 
flock” of God. They are not appointed governors of the Church, but 
are teachers and preachers. We are bound to distinguish between the 
ministry or the spiritual department, and the government or the legisla- 
tive department, of the Church, because Paul, in 1 Cor, x‘i, 28, enumerates 
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“governments” as distinct from the ministerial office, or the office of 
apostle, evangelist, pastor, and teacher; and all passages that relate to 
the one must be separated from all passages relating to the other. The 
government of the Church is as distinct from the ministry of the Church 
as law-making is distinct from preaching the Gospel, unless we are pre- 
pared to accept the Romish theory that governmental authority rosides 
exclusively with the clergy. As to the ministry, the New Testament is 
explicit; as to ‘‘government,” it is silent and not to be quoted, or if 
quoted, then rather in favor of than against the right of either sex to 
legislative authority; for, so far as the examples are suggestive, the entire 
membership participated with apostles and elders in the general direction 
of the Church. 

In considering the proposition to be submitted to the Conferences we 
have been impressed that it in no wise involves the scriptural phase of the 
subject. We are not to decide whether the New Testament admits of 
woman's eligibility to legislative rank in the Church, nor should the ques- 
tion by any legerdemain be made to revolve around that point. It is not 
a question of exegesis or interpretation that the Church is to decide, but a 
simple question of whether woman’s eligibility shall be recognized by law, 
which the General Conference is competent to enact, because there are no 
scriptural barriers or instructions on the subject. Conference action is 
legal action, pure and simple. It is not sitting in judgment on the 
Scriptures, because the Scriptures are not in the case. 

If the general position of this paper is correct, then the conclusions 
based on it must be correct. While we affirm that the eligibility of 
woman to a seat in the General Conference is not a scriptural question we 
wish to emphasize our belief that it is a providential question. As the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is a providential Church, so its revolutions, 
changes, methods of progress, general history, and its more immediate 
movements, have been providential, or seemingly ordained of God. This 
great question is to be determined by the providential indications that 
exist, just as we have determined other issues in the past, as lay delega- 
tion. We should study the times in which we live, the necessities of the 
Church as they appear, the expressed desires of the membership regarding 
their rights, and act upon an intelligent conviction born of the require- 
ments of the case. 

We think it also apparent that as this is not a scriptural question it is 
not so much a matter for the conscience as for the judgment. It may 
involve expediency, necessity, ethical relations, and mere advantage or 
disadvantage; hence it appeals to sober inquiry, candid thought, and 
the exercise of wisdom and knowledge in the things deemed best for 
the prosperity of the Church. With this view of the movement, though 
perhaps not in harmony with that of others, we urge the ministry to care- 
fulness, prudence, and a broad and liberal interpretation of the rights 
of woman and of the necessities of the Church as a preparation for cast- 
ing their votes, which may determine an issue of some importance to the 
future of Methodism. 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


REVERENCE for the law is one of the chief foundation-stones of the 
social structure. All other provisions made for the perpetuity of tlhe body 
politic must be regarded as insufficient unless there be due veneration 
for the written statutes and a consistent enforcement of their provisions. 
The foresight of pioneers who bring forth a new civilization out of bar- 
baric rudeness, the heroism of warriors that expel invaders from the 
national boundary, and the wisdom of legislators in halls of parliament 
and senate-chambers, resulting in the framing of the soundest legislation, 
all count for little unless the law be vigorously and impartially enforced 
in its application to the social life. Only this stable foundation makes 
possible an enduring social superstructure. It is also highly satisfactory, 
as we make the familiar yet necessary appeal to history, to notice the 
general veneration for the law which obtained among the nations of 
antiquity. So soon as men banded together in corporate associations the 
reign of law began. Cain feared that the avengers would slay him as he 
went forth with blood-red hands over the earth. What meant such a 
fear but that men already realized the heinousness of murder, felt the in- 
security of life unless hedged about with provisions for its continuance, 
and had spoken their formal condemnation of bloodshed? From that 
earliest time we find the continued expression of man’s felt need of legal 
safeguards in written codes and in officials empowered to enforce the 
statutes. The Grecian archon, with his considerable authority, the Ro- 
man proconsul of wider rule, and the eorl of the early English were 
thus the embodiment of the idea of justice as the desert of every man 
and as the condition of social perpetuation, Shylock had at least the 
force of human statutes behind him when he cried, ‘‘I’ll have my bond,” 
and made his ill-timed protest against the loss of his pound of flesh. 
From the most nomadic to the most established people, and from the 
most ancient to the most recent races, the law-making and the law- 
enforcing instinct has had its perpetual manifestation. 

Some of the conditions that contribute to hearty acquiescence in the 
digests of law which regulate the community seem worthy of passing enu- 
meration. Clearly, the employment of legislators of high intelligence and 
unimpeachable integrity is a fundamental prerequisite to equitable and 
beneficial statutes. The former qualification is a prime essential. Ignorance 
of national history, narrowness of view, and in general a low quality of 
mental endowment cannot but injuriously affect the grade of legislation. 
Unintelligent congresses make poor laws inevitably. Nor is stanch in- 
tegrity a less necessary qualification for sensible law-making. The remin- 
iscence of Gouverneur Morris regarding the Second Congress of the United 
States was couched in the emphatic utterance to John Jay, ‘‘ What a set 
of scoundrels we had in that Second Congress!” Whatever of truth there 
was in the old-age retrospect of these distinguished continental statesmen 
lends emphasis to the point we seek, The supplanting of incorruptible 
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and self-forgetful representatives of the people in their legislative halls 
by meretricious and vacillating spoilsmen is an offense before the altars of 
a nation that will surely yield its evil harvests in monopolistic, immoral, 
and cruel statutes. Cromwell dismissed the Rump Parliament for the 
‘* weak, pusillanimous way ” in which it exercised its power. To clothe 
some arbitrator with such Cromwellian powers in this modern day 
would be subversive of good government; and yet the sincere students of 
public affairs must deplore the time-serving spirit of the modern legis- 
lator and devoutly hope for such a re-adjustment of the parliaments and 
congresses of the day as shall tend to the more general and reverent ob- 
servance of the statutes. But condemnation should not pass to diatribe. 
We may not ignore the excellence of much of the legislation that is now 
operative, and should rejoice in that wide-spread reverence for the law 
which obtains, The impartial enforcement of bad measures is the surest 
way to their ultimate abrogation; the enforcement of the good must ever 
be the delight of all lovers of justice and contributive to the public 
weal, The observer is, surely, not disheartened for the maintenance of the 
majesty of the law as he scrutinizes the national life. Across the seas 
the claims of justice are fairly regarded. Throughout the American do- 
main such wholesome facts are noticeable as the execution of murderers 
who have been found guilty of the crime alleged, in spite of all influence 
brought to bear upon the executive authority of the State; the convic- 
tion and imprisonment of forgers, notwithstanding the large and some- 
times over-sentimental interest excited in their favor; the frequent 
enforcement of legislation involving public morals; and the usual ac- 
quiescence of men, with passions kindled to white heat, in the results of 
municipal, State, and national elections, as the verdict of the majority 
of electors. In such facts as these, and in the general spirit of obedience 
which is abroad, may we read hopeful signs of the continued veneration 
for the law, wherein is safety and perpetuity. 

Sratistics are not always an uninviting study. The results of the 
Eleventh Census of the United States, so far as announced, are replete 
with life and interest. To look broadly over the national domain, each suc- 
cessive decade, in a thorough scrutiny of the population, fertility, manufact- 
ures, fiducial investments, educational appliances, religious preferences, and 
other interests of the republic, is a labor of surpassing magnitude, whose 
accomplishment calls for general congratulation. The preliminary report of 
the Superintendent of the Eleventh Census gives emphasis as well to certain 
great principles of national growth to which no student of public affairs 
may be indifferent, prominent among which is the law of relative increase 
through different decades. It is a significant statement that the per cent. 
of growth between the years 1880 and 1890 is 24.86, in the grand total 
of 62,622,250 population, while the corresponding per cent. of increase in 
the preceding decade from 1870 to 1880 was 30.08. In other words, the 
general law governing the increase of population would seem already oper- 
ative, the essence of this law being that the increase, when unaffected by 
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such extraneous causes as war, pestilenee, or emigration, seems to proceed 
at a constantly diminishing rate. So fundamental a rule as this should 
consequently enter into the anticipations of prophets concerning the na- 
tional advancement of the future. The principles which regulate the growth 
of population in particular sections are likewise brought prominently to 
attention in the scrutiny of the census returns. In the region of the Da- 
kotas, Nebraska, and Kansas the changed conditions of rainfall within 
the last three years have led to the abandonment of this section by thou- 
sands, and their emigration to Oklahoma or the Rocky Mountain region. 
In Nevada the failure of its mines has led to a decrease of its population 
and its reduction to the end of the list of States. Man’s alliance with 
nature is the inference. So are the thousands dependent not alone for 
luxuries, but also for very necessaries, upon the clouds, the earth, the 
elements; and so in endless flux does the tide of population move up and 
down the land, to satisfy, if it may, its search for creature comforts. 
The principle of the orderly succession of industries in the national devel- 
opment also receives emphasis in the recent census reports. This law of 
succession is usually the pioneer work of the prospector, hunter, and 
trapper; next, the herdsman, with cattle-raising as the leading industry; 
then agriculture, as settlement increases; and, finally, manufactures and 
the massing of the population in cities. Such a law is visibly operative in 
our national growth, as shown by many concrete illustrations. But it is 
with the weighty principle that we are rather concerned. Through such 
a tendency to centralization, already instanced by the collecting together 
of more than half the population of the United States into cities, the city 
of the future is the key of moral and religious reform, and the force that 
wins the city wins the republic. Whatever else is taught by the statistics 
which have been recently announced, they are at least freighted with such 
significant lessons touching the principles of national growth. 

Hypnotism is occult, spectacular, attractive. Antecedent to any in- 
quiry concerning its essence or its place in scientific classification, its 
mystery is an unfailing charm. That men are drawn by its phenomena is 
in keeping with their general love for the miraculous. In earlier ages 
they bowed before the spell of Egyptian magic and Assyrian astrology ; 
medizvalism appalled them by its black art, its alchemy and astrology; 
more recent centuries have awed their spirits in the Salem witchcraft, the 
boisterous demonstrations of religious enthusiasts, and the wonders of 
mesmerism and spiritualism. In line with all these previous mysteries is 
the latest appeal to men’s interest and credulity in the strange exhibits of 
the hypnotic power. An air of enchantment is upon these subtle mani- 
festations, Like some terra incognita, which waits for the explorer, the 
hypnotic state lies along the border realm between waking and sleep- 
ing, wherein the soul walks forth in weird speech and in irresponsibility 
for its deeds. But the subject is not always to remain shrouded in mys- 
tery. As every occult fact of nature is a challenge to inquiry, it is in the 
order of events that investigators have already taken preliminary steps 
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to give hypnotism its accurate definition, to differentiate its methods of 
operation, and to assign it its scientific value. The recent inquiries in 
Italy, Germany, and notably France into the general subject of mesmeric 
and hypnotic influence are an index of this wide scientific interest. The 
discussion of hypnotism, as the chief subject of review, by so august and 
conservative a body as the Congress of the British Medical Association, 
at its late session in Birmingham, further establishes the growing convic- 
tion in the exceeding importance of the subject. Such preliminary de- 
ductions as have been reached are, moreover, of moment; for illustration, 
the possible hope that hypnotism may prove of value in certain cases as a 
substitute for anesthetics and as a curative force. It is no trifling claim 
that pain may be alleviated, surgical operations performed without suf- 
fering, and even certain instances of insanity benefited by the hypnotic 
trance. Should further search and experiments prove the validity of 
this representation, and at the same time reduce to a minimum the “‘ de- 
terioration of brain and nerve function,” which it is asserted follows the 
repetition of the hypnotic state, a forward step will have been taken in 
curative processes that as yet seems improbable. 

But moralists and legislators, as guardians of their times, are also deeply 
concerned in the inquiry into the relation of hypnotism to crime. The 
claim that the frequent subjection of the patient to influence of the hyp- 
notic state induces ‘‘moral perversion” is sufficiently grave to merit the 
closest investigation. Hypnotism, on this basis, opens up new possibilities 
of wrong-doing because of its very passivity, since that passivity is not 
lethargic sleep, but a somnambulistic state altogether under the control of 
external suggestions. This line of defense, as recently followed in the 
trial of a celebrated French murderess, intimates the special pleadings at 
the bar of the future in extenuation of the graver offenses against the law. 
Nor is the weight of this consideration lessened by the alternating claim 
that through resort to the hypnotic test crime may also be prevented, 
detected and punished, Nevertheless the lofty interests of public morals 
and of statute observance are closely bound up in the alleged production 
of crime through hypnotism. The whole matter of its study is therefore 
sufficiently grave, both from physiological and moral considerations, to 
justify the prohibitions that have been put in certain quarters upon the 
miscellaneous exhibits of the hypnotic power for entertainment or for hire. 
It is as play with edged tools. We must approve the recommendation of 
Charcot in France that hypnotic experiments be restricted to medical 
men; the prohibition of public exhibitions of hypnotism in Prussia; and 
the similar inhibition soon to be enforced in Belgium, with puvishment, 
by fine and imprisonment, for the hypnotism of girls and of persons de- 
mented. Truth is not to be reached through miscellaneous and prurient 
seances, Rather upon scientific authorities falls one of the weightiest of 
responsibilities; and through this same medium the world may hope for 
a full interpretation of this latest psycho-physiological manifestation. 
Hypnotism, we may think, is ultimately to emerge from the realm of the 
mysterious into the full sunlight of scientific definition, 
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THE ARENA. 





FATE AND FREEDOM. 


WE use the term fate to designate, not a sovereign decree, but the 
fixed and unchangeable realities of nature. The terms law and necessity 
are used in the same sense. The words freedom and liberty imply the ex- 
istence of a self-active agent which constitutes a part of the structure 
and constitution of nature. 

For ages has the human mind stumbled over these words, fate and 
freedom. That they should suggest but a single problem is regarded as 
an irresolvable paradox. Most speculators have extended the realm of 
fate till it embraces the whole universe, leaving no room for liberty and 
virtue. To obviate this dire result others have abolished fate and made 
God the author of all things, good and bad—a relapse into heathenism. 

Had investigators ignored metaphysics, and with child-like simplicity 
observed solely the facts of nature, the beautiful harmony of fate and 
freedom would have become apparent long, long ago. We can think of 
nothing in this world which affords us a clearer exhibition of the wisdom 
and benevolence of the Creator than the laws of fate and freedom when 
examined in connection with each other, as branches springing from the 
same source, like the poles of a magnet—Nature. 

As required by the law of necessity a straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, a part is Jess than the whole, every point in a 
circle is the same distance from the center, the angles of an equilateral 
triangle are equal to two right angles, and 2x2=4. The wisdom and 
benevolence of these facts of fate appear in this, that were the law of 
necessity repealed in any one particular the constitution of nature would 
be changed, creation would be resolved back into irredeemable chaos, and 
intellect wrecked to madness. Mathematics would be abolished and 
business rendered impossible. Permitting the elements of necessity to 
stand, let us glance at the use freedom can make of it. If man, the being 
who mostly embodies in himself the realm of freedom, needs the triangle 
he freely selects it; if the circle will better serve his purpose he appro- 
priates that, and so he discriminates and uses what suits him best of all 
the principles and things of fate. Were things as shadows, mere ap- 
pearances, or changeable without a necessary existence, they would be 
of no value. That two and two always make four, and never any other 
number, is a blessed fatality. The things and facts of fate for which man 
has no use in any special emergency he lets alone, and they are to him as 
if they did not exist; and at the same time he is at liberty to use such as 
will serve his purpose. Freedom and fate in all these particulars are 
equally conspicuous, and it is a matter of factas well as fate that neither 
can invade the realm of the other. In this order of things the wisdom 
and benevolence of the Creator are equally manifest. 

Though freedom is unable to repeal or change the laws of fate, yet 
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genius can, to some extent, limit and modify the sway and application of 
them. Gravitation is a law of nature, or an element of fate, and when I 
would have huge rocks tumble down the mountain-side or apples fall to 
the ground I commit them to the certain operations of this law. It is 
also a part of the constitution of nature that water heated to a certain de- 
gree expands into steam, in so doing generates force, and this may be 
utilized to overcome in a specific case the law of gravitation and scale 
mountains with railway trains, Here genius with freedom subjects one 
element of fate to the dominion of another. 

Nature’s laws can also, in obedience to man’s will, be brought into col- 
lision with each other. The atoms of an immense block of granite adhere 
together with great tenacity, and, on the contrary, the repulsive forces of 
gases require a vast deal of room for their accommodation. Availing 
myself of natural law, I bring together the gases carbon, nitrogen, and 
hydrogen, forming of them a liquid called dynamite. I have now in 
hand, in a gallon can, the gases which, as gases, are sufficient to occupy 
ten thousand cubic feet of space. Drilling a hole in the rock, I deposit 
there this liquid and by a spark of fire liberate the gases, and the law of 
attraction which held the atoms of the rock together gives way, and the 
mass is shivered by the expansive power of the gases into a thousand 
pieces. In such a transaction nothing is more conspicuous than the law 
of freedom manipulating the laws of fate to this result. 

The law of fatality, happily, extends also to some of the functions of 
the mind. Of necessity it must think, and to a certain extent it is com- 
pelled to think according to truth. A line, a circle, and a triangle are 
the same figures to all sane minds. Because all men know that this law 
of thought as a necessity exists and is universal intelligent communication 
is possible. Within certain limits what one thinks another will think, 
and the same idea—as the form of a square—may exist at the same time 
in any number of minds, A kind, considerate necessity is thus placed at 
the base of human intercourse. It is thus that we see in the element of 
fate, as incorporated in nature, as related to freedom, an expression of 
infinite wisdom and benevolence. 

In the mind of man there is a power at the same time to do this or do 
that. His will is the antithesis of fate. He does not passively yield to law, 
for he is endowed with the power of self-direction and resistance. As 
lord he thinks, he reasons, he judges, and determines what shall be done. 
His will, considered as a faculty or a power, is a permanent reality, but 
there is nothing in it nor outside of it one day which decides fully 
what its action will be the next day. The realm of fate is self-limited, 
and from every part the decree has gone forth that the realm of freedom 
shall not be invaded. Fate is one unit, freedom another unit. And there 
is nothing in the one element of nature that is in the other. There is a 
line, on the one side of which all is fate and on the other freedom, and 
neither can trespass upon the territory of the other. Man may utilize 
both for his good and for the glory of God. H. H. Moore. 

Emlenton, Pa. 
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THE WEAK SPOT IN THE FOREIGN MISSION ENTERPRISE. 


In the ‘‘Opinion” department of this Review for September-October, 
1890, there are certain statements about missionaries and mission work 
deserving sincere reflection and worthy of further consideration. As mis- 
sionaries we can readily agree with the statement that ‘‘the Pauline spirit 
of consecration to the Christian plan of saving the world is much required 
in these times.” We fear, also, that ‘‘too many enter upon missionary 
service with too little apprehension of its magnitude or meaning.” Un- 
gracious as it may seem, it may not be out of place to probe ‘‘the motives 
that led them into the service.” ‘‘Returned young missionaries” must 
submit to criticism by the home Church, although it will be exceedingly 
difficult for it to understand the merits of all the cases. As intimated of 
Paul ‘‘as the typical missionary,” perhaps it is true, while open to doubt, 
that “it cannot be said that he is duplicated in the average modern mis- 
sionary.” But it may help us to a fairer estimate of this matter if we re- 
member that Paul was much above the ‘‘average missionary ”’ of his own 
time. Did he not write of the apostles, while putting it with very great 
delicacy and humility, ‘‘I labored more abundantly than they all?” Paul, 
to be sure, was consumed with a grand ‘‘mission-hunger;” but what a 
Church it was that sent Paul out! Here we reach a deeper diagnosis of any 
difficulty there may be in this very grave matter. Let it be emblazoned in 
the boldest characters on the Church’s missionary banner: 7e zeal and 
tone of the home Church determine the zeal and tone of its missionary work. 

The Church at Antioch, which sent out Paul, was a Church full of the 
Holy Ghost. We gather much from the few hints where it is mentioned 
in Acts. The fact of such names being in it as Paul, Barnabas, and Luke 
shows that it was alive Church. It ‘‘ ministered to the Lord "—‘ fasted 
and prayed.” It was a Church in which the Holy Ghost spake. It was 
a Church that received back the missionaries with hearty joy when they 
returned (Acts xiv, 26,etc.). Such a Church would produce earnest mis- 
sionaries, ‘‘ recommended to the grace of God,” and would maintain in 
them zeal and enthusiasm by the warmth of its own sympathy. If the his- 
tory of evangelism be studied it will be found that the home Church is 
the center of power. It is the fountain, higher than which the missionary 
stream is not likely to rise. The modern missionary movement began 
after the Wesleyan revival. The little Moravian Church, full of the love 
of God and of the “ enthusiasm of humanity,” as the author of Hece Homo 
calls the love of man, does more for mission work according to ability 
than any other Church inChristendom, Its missionaries are noted for their 
self-sacrifice; they seek the hardest fields and go where others are not 
likely togo. Theirs isa true ‘‘mission-hunger.” The Society of Friends, 
in awakening to a more earnest type of holy life, is now sending out some 
most excellent missionaries. The Salvation Army movement illustrates 
the same point. It is a true Holy Ghost movement at home, full of fasting 
and prayer. From the home center it has pushed out into many lands 
missionaries of the same zealous type. 
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The assumption is not untrue; if there is something wrong in the aver- 
age type of the foreign missionaries there is something wrong in the aver- 
age home Church, ‘‘If we write plainly it is because” the real seat of 
this defection should be laid bare. If we find a type of missionaries en- 
listed not of the highest type, not influenced by the noblest motives, we 
may depend upon it they are so far representative men. ‘“‘ Without judg- 
ing a single case,” is it not a fact that where you find a pastor full of the 
enthusiasm of humanity, with a heart that yearns for the salvation of the 
world, there in time, under his ministrations, you will find faith and prayer 
for the salvation of the nations, you will find liberal giving, and it may 
be from that church, as from Antioch, more than one zealous missionary 
will go forth. Yes, it is the living, zealous, self-sacrificing Church that 
makes living, zealous, self-sacrificing missionaries. This subject is one 
to awaken very serious reflection. It touches the great mass of the 
Church; it touches the leaders and captains of the host. Brave, gallant 
officers make brave soldiers and gallant fighting. Napoleon said he could 
inspire masses of men with the glance of his eye. Such must the leaders 
be—ministers, bishops, editors, secretaries. We are not losing faith in the 
Church at home, but merely suggest for prayerful consideration the thought 
that if there is some declension in the more recent type of missionaries 
there must be some declension in the type of things at home. If there is 
not self-abnegation and self-denial enough in these missionaries where are 
they to learn these, and where have they acquired a type? ‘‘ Without 


judging a single case lest we misjudge,” it becomes us all to betake our- 

selves to our knees. Holy, zealous, consecrated churches, led by holy, 

zealous, consecrated leaders, will produce worthy successors of Paul. 
Bareilly, India. T. J. Scorr. 


THE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Tue division of the Conference year into periods of three months each 
is suggestive and advantageous. It seems necessary to have some object- 
ive point up to which we may lead the subtle forces of our desires and 
purposes, Monotony tires. The old-fashioned three-day services were 
pregnant with holy possibilities, Nor may we loosen our grip upon the 
quarterly visitation by the presiding elder and the peculiar services inci- 
dent to that occasion without suffering loss. This direct supervision is 
one of the most prominent causes of Methodist ascendency upon this con- 
tinent. The Methodist Episcopal Church cannot be successfully managed 
by eliminating this arm of power. Our strongest stations will do well to 
make the quarterly meeting a time for rallying the combined forces of 
the congregation and of celebrating a great victory in soul-saving. 

We deem it of great importance that the announcements for the 
special exercises be clear and emphatic; that the meeting itself should be 
epochal jn its character; that it should be a subject of conversation and 
prayer, and if there be several appointments on the charge that provision 
should be made for attending the services. If a schedule of exercises be 
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prepared the Friday and Saturday preceding can be utilized in the use 
by prayer and discussion of pertinent themes, such as ‘‘ The Holy Spirit as 
an indwelling power renewing the nature, witnessing to our adoption, and 
illuminating the understanding ;”’ ‘‘The Holy Spirit as an inspiration in 
prayer, the source of hope, and a leading factor in conviction;” “The 
descent of the Holy Spirit upon the Churches of the New Testament; ” 
‘** The soul—its capabilities, its perils, its Saviour;” ‘‘ Winning men to 
Christ—secret of the power, personality in soul-saving, the motives for 
immediate consecration to the work.’ Important as is the financial busi- 
ness of the quarterly conference, it should not overshadow all other 
questions, especially the spiritual work of the Church. It may be that a 
reform in financial methods is necessary to save the quarterly meeting 
from degenerating into a secular occasion, 

And is it not a cheap ideal that relegates the quarterly conference to a 
mechanical exercise or to a nominal hour for asking a few stale questions? 
The New Testament reading, the calling of the entire roll, the fresh, 
original, and comprehensive written reports by pastor, leaders, Sunday- 
school superintendent, exhorters, local preachers, with a comparative 
statement of the financial standing of the charge, will not only cover the 
whole range of Christian activity and progression or retrogression, but will 
give a decided flavor to the exercises and produce legitimate fruit. Slip- 
shod methods of reporting are despicable. Verbal reports are often the 
veriest farces. Accuracy, frankness, and dispatch have much to do with 
official accountability. And why shall not additional questions be thrown 
open tothe Conference? What could be more pertinent than the following: 
‘* How many of our young people are in search of a liberal education?” 
“What method can be suggested for placing some one of our church papers 
in every Methodist home in the congregation?” ‘‘ Are the standing com- 
mittees organized?” ‘‘ What of the young people’s movement?” “Shall a 
committee be appointed from the board of stewards to perfect the finan- 
cial plan?” ‘‘ Has the tract committee knowledge of the large and beau- 
tiful assortment of tracts now published for our Sunday-School Union?” 

The early morning love-feast is entitled to its place in our modern 
Methodism notwithstanding the introduction of so much machinery. Nor 
can we improve upon the simple and blessed methods of the fathers in 
setting forth the time and manners of our adoption into the kingdom of 
God, the developing processes of grace in the soul, the well-defined 
convictions in regard to the perfecting of our love, the intense yearning 
for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit and the salvation of dying men. 
The after discussion in the pulpit of the great doctrines of the Bible, 
the discriminating references to our distinctive beliefs and methods, 
together with the practical application of the truth to the violent times 
upon which we have fallen, and, later, the joyous celebration of the 
eucharist as the pledge of our fealty to the cause, will carry the trend of 
holy endeavor clear out into the secular days of the week and make 
anxious the thoughts for the possibilities of to-morrow. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Hives C, PARDOE. 
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EPWORTH LEAGUE—ITS PLACE IN METHODISM. 


WE need to keep constantly in mind the fact that Methodism was not 
originally an ecclesiastical device, but a spiritual evolution. But in order 
to be perpetuated and extend and multiply its influence in saving men it 
required an organism. As new fields have opened before it and it has 
encountered new and varying conditions of society its work has become 
more complex, requiring an increase of mechanical appliances. This has 
necessitated from time to time the work of readjustment. 

Since the last quadrennial inspection and revision of the ecclesiastical 
economy of the Methodist Episcopal Church a new society has sprung 
up—the Epworth League, exhibiting remarkable vigor and promising 
great usefulness. 

This, the youngest of our spiritual agencies, supplies a long-felt want, 
and turns as naturally and strongly toward the Church as the ivy to the 
oak. Promising so much in loyalty, love, and service, it must be given 
the right of way and held responsible for its action. While its functions 
seem to be manifold, yet in one of its most important features it closely 
resembles the class-meeting. As we wish to guard that venerable insti- 
tution that has contributed so much to the spirituality and growth of the 
Church against displacement or injury, what shall be done with this 
sprightly rival? Shall it be suffered to undermine the class-meeting and 
carry off its honors or employ such methods and become so assimilated 
with it as to make the marriage of these parties an inevitability? It 
seems to the writer that this question admits of but one answer. 

Assuming, then, that the legitimate work of the local chapter, on its 
spiritual line, constitutes it a class-meeting, de facto, the logical sequence 
is that its officers shall not only be indorsed by the quarterly conference, 
but also held responsible to it in the matter of reports, while the chief 
director of the spiritual exercises of the chapter should hold a membership 
in the Conference. And, furthermore, where the local organization can 
sustain a ‘‘ junior” department let it be invested with the character of a 
children’s class, ‘‘ formed for religious instruction,” and thus become an 
aid to the pastor in the performance of this important but difficult service 
in behalf of the children of his charge. 

By such use of this new agency it will not become an excrescence upon 
the body of the Church, but a part of it, and the glory of the one will be 
the glory of the other. 

In less than eighteen months the rank, work, and responsibilities of this 
youngest member of our Methodist family must be officially determined. 
The suggestions hereby presented may or may not be regarded as sound 
and feasible, but if they may serve to elicit thought and discussion and 
contribute any light in the proper application of this new agency of evan- 
gelism and Church prosperity the writer will be content. 

Topeka, Kan. G. 8. DEARBorN. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


WITHOUT BOOKS. 


A MEMBER of our Itinerant Club whose home is among the mountains 
or on the sparsely settled plains is troubled that he has no books, or only 
such as have been re-read and are even thumb-worn. His circuit-life, 
too, affords but little time and only few opportunities for the uninter- 
rupted reading of the few books that come within his reach. ‘‘ What am 
I to do?” he asks. ; 

The reply most easily and frequently made is this: Get what books you 
can; use in reading every moment at command; read as others have read, 
on horseback and by candle-light, for you probably have the advantage 
of good eyes. 

These directions are good as far as they go, but there are other things 
that can be done, and there are many reasons why our itinerant friend 
need not despair. Every position and condition, even the circuit ap- 
pointment and a life in the saddle, have their compensations. 

One should resolve to take or even snatch every advantage from one’s 
lot which will make for one’s development and usefulness, provided one 
thereby prevents no neighbor from advancing. 

In what we are now to say let no one infer that we speak against books, 
or the good that comes from their use, though the name of those books 
that are good for nothing is Legion, and though some of our preachers 
would better not read a book for the next twelve months; we mean that 
there are men who already are quite sick with book-dyspepsia and book- 
paralysis. 

In some future articles we may speak of the art of selecting and reading 
books, but what we at present wish to emphasize is this, that the destitu- 
tion of books is not or need not be an unmitigated evil, and that in such 
destitution one need not stop learning. We presume, of course, that our 
itinerant, wherever he goes, has with him a Bible, a hymn-book, and some 
of the latest tracts for distribution, which he has read and intelligently 
can recommend; he, therefore, is in no danger of forgetting the twenty- 
six letters of the alphabet; with this amount of material all knowledge is 
possible. 

What then is our itinerant student to do? On horseback or on foot, 
in the public house or in the dug-out, by daylight or by candle-light, or 
in no light, in company or alone, and with not a book at command, he 
can study human nature; and this is one of the books of books. The 
Bible, physical nature, and human nature are the all-comprehensive divine 
revelations, nor is there much besides. What is there in the world’s lit- 
erature that has not been pilfered therefrom? 

It will be apparent, on a moment’s reflection, that the contents of one’s 
mind, under the eye of consciousness, are 4 most convenient library, port- 
able, and easily consulted in any place, day or night. It is, too, this 
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world of insight that best interprets and gives us knowledge of the world 
out of sight. Few mistakes, therefore, are greater than for preachers not 
to study themselves; while each sermonic subject is under investigation 
they should make a constant use of insight. And in other respects these 
mental possessions are of great value. When one looks within one sees 
not only the operations and possessions of one’s own mind, but also those 
of other minds, with, to be sure, certain modifications growing out 
of differences in surroundings, disposition, brain texture and structure. 
That is, every man belongs to a universal community, bound together in 
& common sense, A person by gaining a knowledge of himself becomes, 
therefore, more or less familiar with his entire generation and neighbor- 
hood; indeed, with people of all times and places. Professor Tholuck 
extends the thought much further: ‘‘ Only by descending into the hell of 
self-knowledge can we rise to the heaven of divine knowledge.” 

The Jesuits are probably better acquainted with human nature than are 
any other religious teachers. They are careful and constant in their study 
of men and hand on what they learn from one generation to another. 

In this ‘‘school of life’ Methodist ministers, for two reasons, are 
thought to be the next best informed: first, as compared with other 
preachers, they study books less, but men more; second, the itinerant 
polity, as compared with the polity of other denominations, brings its 
preachers into contact with a larger number of different people and classes. 

Without what is termed a practical knowledge of men no preacher can 
command the respect of his parishioners, No criticism, perhaps, is more 
damaging than for the people to say, ‘‘ Our preacher does not understand 
human nature;” it is almost equivalent to saying, ‘‘Our preacher lacks 
common sense.” 

And, further, it is perilous fora man to attempt to deal with human 
nature if unacquainted with it. It would be like a novice going into a 
laboratory and handling chemicals of which he knows nothing. Indeed, 
the preacher deals with elements with which the chemist’s materials, in 
point of danger and delicacy, hold no comparison, 

Again, the preacher without this knowledge cannot reach the people; 
he is at constant disadvantage. Clergymen who have had the privileges 
of a liberal and professional education sometimes fail, while uncultivated 
exhorters are often remarkably successful. Lack of the knowledge of 
human nature in the one case, and the possession of it in the other, afford 
ample explanation. Men in all professions have learned that nothing 
goes to men’s hearts like that which comes from their hearts. To the 
‘* masses” most subject-matter not in the realms of human nature par- 
takes of a foreign accent; these materials of human nature are in a home 
vernacular. ‘‘ Humanity is the heart of man,” says the Chinese proverb. 
‘* Man is man’s mirror” is a Turkish proverb. Facts related to or evolved 
out of human nature are, therefore, a sort of mediation between the pulpit 
and the pew. They afford a common ground of interest and of knowl- 
edge. Well supplied with this sort of ammunition the preacher, in a 
double sense, mans his guns and sweeps the field. 
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A saying of Confucius reads thus: ‘‘The ode says, ‘As we cut ax- 
handles we grasp one handle to hew another.’ So the wise governor 
uses what is in men to reform men. . . . Grieve not that men know not 
Almost inevitably, therefore, 


” 


you; grieve that you know not men. 
must the preacher, though familiar with the sciences and the tongues of 
men, fail of success if he does not have and use this human wisdom, this 
common sense, this ordained mediation. 

The analogies between fishing for fish and for men are numerous and 
often commented upon. The following parable is in part borrowed. A 
certain one who would be a fisherman bought, at considerable expense, a 
patent pole, with lines, reels, hooks, and flies. The contrivances were 
very artistic and curious, but it required so much time to master them 
that the man had no time left in which to learn the nature of the fish. 
The wonders of the pole and all other such matters were thoroughly 
mastered, but he caught no fish. 

Along with him was a ragged lad who had cut a fishing-stick from the 
thicket on the shore; he knew very little about flies or reels, poles or lines, 
but he understood fish; long before sun-fall his string was full. The 
moral is simple: 

If the fisherman would be successful he must have knowledge of fish 
as well as of poles and lines. 

How shall I know or learn human nature? As every body thinks he 
knows human nature, and as the one who thinks he knows the most of 
it usually knows the least, we recommend that the student of human 
nature begin his study with the supposition that as yet he knows compar- 
atively nothing of either himself or of his neighbor. When this convic- 
tion is well established, then, in beginning one’s study, one first of all 
is to be introspective. The person in this instance looks at and studies 
himself precisely as if he were an object outside of himself. Though the 
materials are subjective, the method is objective. He must define and 
then give thought to his experiences, temptations, motives, purposes. 

But the student is not to stop with himself; he is to study man in the 
various conditions and walks of life. 

The student of human nature may begin, perhaps should begin, with the 
study of children. Childhood is unmasked humanity, and therefore very 
easily can be inspected. It is a book, too, which is found by every road- 
side and in almost every household; doleful the household without it. 

A distinguished clergyman of Boston has in his study a small case of 
books adapted to children. They are invited to read and study those 
books; but he is busy meanwhile in studying the children. Macaulay 
took great delight in studying children. An old friend of the family 
wrote thus to Lady Holland: 


I well remember that there was one never-failing game of building up a den 
with newspapers behind the sofa, and of enacting robbers and tigers, you shriek- 
ing with terror, but always fascinated, and begging him to begin again; and there 
was a daily recurring observation from him that, after all, children were the only 
true poets. 
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Says a friend of Guizot, ‘‘ He [Guizot] assured me that his constant in- 
tercourse with the little ones had given him some of his best inspirations.” 

The child, however, must not suspect that he is an object of study; the 
moment he has that suspicion he will put on a mask or lock his door. 
Henceforth you will see not nature, but art. Children, when conscious 
that the quizzing-glass is turned on them, often become sticks and stocks. 

Next, the student should frequent the common walks of life. Rich 
stores of the world’s wisdom are found among the intelligent though 
illiterate people. ‘*The common mind,” says Bancroft, ‘‘is the true 
Parian marble fit to be wrought into a god.” The teamster, the fruit- 
vender, or the lout, who is seen every day on the street, though in rough 
garb and careless attitude, has thoughts as sublime as any waking to the 
consciousness in the mind of a Shakespeare; he cannot put them into 
words; you can help him. 

It has been the habit of most distinguished men to seek wisdom among 
the illiterate. 

Socrates is said to have been the best-known man in Athens, and a 
master in the realms of human nature. His method was to seek all classes 
and talk with every body he met. Shakespeare, too, listened to men in 
all walks of life, then spoke or wrote in their speech. Burke talked with 
men by the roadside and in wood-sheds, made them understand his 
speech, then spoke their thoughts in the halls of Parliament. ‘‘I dined 
with Burke and others at the Ton,” says Rogers. ‘‘At dinner Burke 
was missed, and was found et a fishmonger’s, learning the history of 
pickled salmon.” 

Sir Walter Scott talked with any body. He remarked, ‘‘ A boy water- 
ing my horse by the roadside gives me a new idea.” He took great 
delight in stage-coaching, because it brought him into familiar contact 
with different classes. ‘* I have read books enough,” he says, ‘‘and have 
conversed with men of splendid genius, but have heard far richer thoughts 
from the poor and humble in life.” Another suggestive remark of Scott 
is, ‘‘No men are so insipid as a company of literary men at a dinner- 
table.” Like Burke, he often left this kind of company for that of the 
common people. 

Dr. Johnson held much the same view. ‘‘I would rather sit,” he says, 
‘*next an intelligent man of the world than a scholar.” Fox and Mir- 
abeau were indolent with books, but apt and enthusiastic in their study 
of men. Bonaparte was not a literary man, like his successor, but he 
was a remarkable student of men. He says, ‘‘I know men,” and on one 
occasion suggestively added, ‘‘I know Jesus Christ was not a man.” 
Charles Dickens could never have written as he has but for his mastery 
of human life as found in the places and haunts he describes. The state- 
ment may not be extravagant, that the romances of both Scott and 
Dickens ‘‘are the only true histories, while all other histories are but 
romances,” ‘‘ Had I a carriage,” says Richard Porson, ‘‘and didI see a 
well-dressed person on the road, I would always invite him in and learn 
of him what I could.” Emerson, too, was wont to admit every body who 
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called at his door. To him there was something divine in the poorest 
and most illiterate of his neighbors. He says: 

If you would learn to write, it is in the street you must learn it. Both for 
the vehicle and for the aims of fine art you must frequent the public square. The 
people, and not the college, is the writer's home. A scholar is a candle which the 
love and desire of all men will light. 

Our Lord was a very close observer of men in the common walks of 
life. His most impressive discourses are full of illustrations drawn thence 
rather than from books. In agriculture he refers to the sowing, cultivat- 
ing, harvesting, and storing the crop; to the culture of fig-trees and the 
pruning of vines. With all departments of domestic matters he also 
seems well acquainted. The relations between servants and their mas- 
ters, stewards, and their employers, the kneading and baking of bread, 
the patching of garments, the destructive work of moths and rust, house- 
sweeping, lamp-lighting, and the watch-dog under the table, with him 
were familiar matters. He knew likewise much of the different trades, 
such as the building of houses, the purchasing of pearls, the catching of 
fish, the loaning of money, the collection of taxes, and the various rela- 
tions and evils of debt and credit. All these matters suggest that he was 
far from confining his attention and presence to the higher and royal 
classes of society. He preferred to dine with men of the world, and 
thus more than once gave offense to religious teachers and civil rulers, 
who at first were disposed to patronize him. 

This practical suggestion, however, should be borne in mind, that suc- 
cess in studying men depends on a judicious concealment of your purpose. 
Men must be watched when off their guard. Their involuntary move- 
ments and their instinctive and impulsive expressions are the windows 
opening to their inner nature. Socrates was ever seeking to look in at 
those unguarded windows. It is said that Napoleon, Wellington, Bee- 
thoven, Burns, Scott, Washington Irving, Goethe, and many others, liked 
to go into company in out-of-the-way places and pass for nobodies ; had 
they been known the majority they met would have been hushed to 
silence. Sir Walter in The Pirate, in the speech of Cleveland to Minna, 
illustrates this idea. After stating that his civilized ways made the na- 
tions hate him he says: ‘‘I bargained with myself then, that, since I could 
not lay aside my superiority of intellect and education, I would do my 
best to disguise, and to sink in the rude seaman all appearances of better 
feeling and better accomplishments.” 

The preacher, as a student of human nature, should study carefully all 
the experiences of humanity and converse freely with all classes, and 
would better follow the rule to inquire the way of every body he meets. 
Every other man at least has a clew, or a cross-cut, or some item of in- 
formation not generally known. 

My itinerant friend among the mountains or on the plains, that is a 
wonderful university you are in; make the most of it until the doors of 
another one are opened, 


Foreign Résumé. 


FOREIGN RESUME. 


A BRACE OF PHILOSOPHERS. 


PROFESSOR WILHELM MAX WUNDT, OF LEIPSIC. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable that as Lotze forsook medicine to give 
himself to philosophy, so Wundt, if he has not forsaken physiology, with 
which he was originally occupied, has at least made it tributary to the 
purposes of psychology. The first who consistently undertook to develop 
psychophysic was Fechner. Both he and Wundt have adopted the 
monism of Spinoza. Accordingly, Wundt’s system is sometimes called 
‘*Neo-Spinozism,” which is not exactly descriptive of his cardinal idea. 
Wundt has attempted to widen and deepen our knowledge of psychology 
by means of physiological investigations. His doctrine makes the soul 
to consist in a sum of various functions accessible to observation and in- 
variably connected with definite physiological processes. The soul is not 
to be regarded as an independent unit along with or in the body, as, on 
the other hand, the body cannot be thought of except as united with the 
psychical nature. Asa method of psychological study some advantages 
are here presented. Processes of the brain and processes of the soul can 
be studied side by side, and each sheds light upon the other. It has the 
further advantage of doing away with that troublesome dualism which 
usually infects philosophy. There are not, according to this theory, two 
kinds of being mutually exclusive of each other, accidentally or tempo- 
rarily united only to be forever separated aftera time. All that anti- 
biblical form of argumentation concerning the resurrection and immor- 
tality which asserts that the soul, the spiritual nature alone, is the real 
man, must come to an end if this form of physiology prevails. We shall 
be obliged to come back to the old-fashioned idea that man is a being 
essentially composed of soul and body, but we shall no longer think of 
them as separable. Man will be al/ immortal or not at all immortal, On 
the other hand, there is a serious difficulty in the way of the doctrine inas- 
much as it seems to deny the unity of the soul. Whether this is a neces- 
sary result of the method it is impossible at present to say, yet such is the 
form in which it is taught to-day, and Wundt is accordingly charged with 
being a materialist. On such a supposition ali personal immortality is 
impossible. But there is no predicting what the progress of the method 
may reveal in the future. When the defects of present results are pointed 
out new lines of investigation will have to be started or the method will 
be compelled to confess its inadequacy. As yet it is only a method and 
not truly a psychology, but as such it is already a fact with which Chris- 
tian thought has to reckon. To condemn it now would be premature, 
Most of the difficulties which theology has experienced in connection with 
philosophy and science have arisen from a premature adoption or rejection 
of proposed theories. It is sufficient to point out their bearing upon re- 
ligion and then wait to see whether the theories themselves will stand. 
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PROFESSOR FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, OF BERLIN. 


HERE we have a philosopher who is all the more interesting to Ameri- 
cans because of his faith in American scholarship. He looks to America 
as the land of promise for further service in the higher ranges of thought. 
In a recent conversation he said to the writer that while America had al] 
the freshness and vigor of youth Europe was old and exhausted. He 
gave no reason for so dark a view of future European scholarship; but 
the reasons are evident to any one who is at all familiar with European 
thought. The ground here has been so thoroughly gone over that almost 
nothing new can be produced except something so extravagant as to 
border upon the sensational and the incredible. Professor Paulsen, in 
recent lectures, has declared in favor of the view that all nature has an 
inner power essentially like that of life as observed in plants and ani- 
mals, Crystallization, gravitation, and chemical action are but so many 
evidences of inner impulse in the inorganic as in the organic world. In 
order to attribute soul to every thing it is necessary to suppose that soul 
is not originally manifested in intelligence, but, as Schopenhauer, in mere 
impulse, blind will. Soul may exist where there is absolutely no intellect. 
It is a proof of the strange infatuation of philosophy that, while it vehe- 
mently rejects the pessimism of Schopenhauer, it as powerfully clings to 
his idealism, and is ever attempting to weave it in its new inquiries, and 
substitute it for the old notions it abandons. Professor Paulsen is an 
independent thinker, and if accused of affiliation with Schopenhauer 
would probably deny it; but he certainly has yielded enough to the ideal- 
ism of the pessimist to warrant the belief that he is molded by it. As 
a philosopher Paulsen prefers his view to that which limits soul to 
intelligence, and hence to man, and perhaps the higher animals. For 
philosophy ever inclines to a spiritual view of the nature of being. The 
doctrine, however, can never satisfy the physicist, whose realm is thus 
invaded and despoiled. Nor can it satisfy the psychologist who does not 
confine himself to the physiologic-psychologic method. For it is per- 
fectly evident that if the mere impulse of the animal, plant, or inorganic 
body is sufficient to constitute a soul, then man’s intellect is something 
which lies outside of soul, unless the word has a special sense, Will and 
intellect do not thus belong at all together, but have separate existence. 
There is a possibility thus of mental harmony in man, but not of mental 
unity. Such a view leads to some strange conclusions. The man who 
consciously determines to control his impulses and succeeds in doing so 
has always heretofore been supposed to have most of will. But if this 
view were to prevail we should have to reverse the doctrine and say that 
he has most will whose impulses are most powerful and uncontrolled. 
Thus where there is much will there can be but little room for intelli- 
gence, and vice versa. Man’s crown of glory, an intelligent will, is gone. 
The idea that every thing is full of soul thus tends to lower man, not to 
lift up the inorganic world. It can only serve the interest of those who 
deny that God governs the world. Grant this, and there is no need of 
soul in an apple to make it fall to the ground. 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


THE THEOLOGICAL LETTERS OF PROFESSORS DELITZSCH AND 
VON HOFFMAN, 

Tus is one of the very newest and most interesting of the books of Ger- 
many. ‘The correspondence is indeed thirty years old, although it has only 
been published since the death of Professor Delitzsch. The subjects dis- 
cussed are partly exegetical, especially with reference to 1 Peter iii, 19; 
partly methodological, in which many interesting questions are treated. 
As a contribution to the knowledge of the characters of the two great 
men it is valuable. It shows Von Hoffman self-possessed, deliberate, con- 
fident; Delitzsch almost sentimental, as he himself confesses, anxious to 
be understood, sometimes impatient. Von Hoffman's distinction, some- 
what ambiguous, between human presuppositions and the teachings of 
the Scripture is here made more clear. According to him the Scripture 
teaches only that which relates to salvation, while the presumptions are 
those things which man brings with him to the revelation. He also distin- 
guishes between the true purpose of Scripture and those matters of geogra- 
phy, science, etc., which are only subordinate. There can be no doubt of the 
reality of such a distinction, and in one form and another it is being much 
emphasized. The difficulty in its practical use lies in the fact that no two 
minds bring to the Scripture equal degrees of knowledge or the same knowl- 
edge. Nor can all men see alike as to what is pertinent to the real purpose 
of Scripture and what is not. Hence no theology which bases itself upon 
such distinctions can at present be satisfactory. The application of the 
principle, however, can be made useful to theology, since every attempt 
of the kind serves to define a little more clearly just what the real object 
and content of revelation is. It is indeed a sort of higher criticism; but 
it does not propose to reconstruct the Bible according to preconceived 
ideas of men, and in harmony with the limited information they have, 
overlooking the fact that there is a large margin which they do not know, 
but which is necessary to a correct judgment. Rather, taking the Bible 
as it is, here is an effort to find out what it contains, not by an exegesis 
limited to texts, but by a comprehensive study of the whole book. It 
deals, not with the external form, but with the inner character and con- 
tents. Very certain it is that for all the practical uses of Christianity it 
is a much more fruitful method of dealing with Scripture than the other. 
If it shall do nothing more than root out that pernicious proof-text 
method, it will deserve the thanks of every one who believes that the 
whole Bible is better than any one text or series of texts it contains, 


WORKS ON THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 

From the noise which the higher criticism of the Old Testament makes 
one might be led to suppose that this department of biblical research 
absorbs the German biblicist’s mind. But it isa great mistake. There 
are more books and articles issued in Germany on questions relating to the 
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gospels than on the whole Old Testament together. Dr. H. K. Delff has 
recently published two little works on the fourth gospel, in which he 
defends the Johannean authorship. A number of the most active theolo- 
gians of Germany, as Holtzman, Weizicker, Weiss, and Harnack, are 
studying these questions and giving their results to the world. It is 
most interesting, too, to note that the tendency is decidedly toward the 
acceptance of the Johannean authorship. Weiss, of Berlin, unhesitatingly 
pronounces in its favor. But he finds it necessary, on the other hand, to 
reject the generally accepted authorship of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
A theologian in Germany would hardly feel that he had done his duty if 
he did not reject something. One who reads and weighs the reasons 
given for accepting and rejecting the various books of the New Testa- 
ment is not likely to be impressed with the idea that it makes much dif- 
ference what these critics believe, since their conclusions are so arbitrary 
and socontradictory. Harnack, also of Berlin, is distinguished from Weiss 
in that he denies the Johannean authorship of the fourth gospel, but he 
admits and emphasizes the opinion that it was written by a pupil of John 
and that it fully represents his conception of Christ. It does not make 
much difference who wrote it if it is virtually John’s own testimony to 
Christ. But that this should be admitted and then the Johannean author- 
ship denied on account of certain difficulties which raise only an infini- 
tesimal probability against it is merely a specimen of how lightly these 
critics deal with weighty matters. Unfortunately, space does not admit 
even the statement of some of the trifles upon which such tremendous 
results are supposed to hang. These critics themselves have a habit of 
accusing one another of professing to be able to ‘‘hear the grass grow "— 
that is, of professing to have a critical perception impossibly minute. 
Indeed, while it is perhaps a necessary evil for the theologian of to-day 
to look into these things, it cannot but excite a question as to how some 
of these critics can ‘look each other in the face without laughing.” 
Still, for those who have been troubled by the critics it may be some com- 
fort to know that even they are gradually coming to the same conclusion 
which the majority have held from the beginning, namely, that Matthew 
wrote the first, Mark the second, Luke the third, and John the fourth 
gospel. 


PHILOSOPHIA DIVINA—THE THREEFOLD PERSONALITY OF GOD. 


Wuart the German does not undertake in the way of philosophy and 
theology others may as well not attempt. Here we have a serious effort 
on the part of Déderlein to prove the Trinity by an appeal to the fact that 
every thing has power, space, and time. Power is the Father, space the 
Son, and time the Holy Spirit. Among other proofs that Jesus corre- 
sponds to space is Jesus’s saying, ‘‘I am the door.” He argues that as 
the human trinity of body, soul, and spirit is dissolved by death we can 
only be happy in the certainty of a trinity which cannot be dissolved ; this 
is found in the triune God. It must be confessed that the man or men in 
need of such a proof seems to have lost all confidence in revelation and is 
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grasping at any straw in the hope of salvation. As to those who believe 
in God, but not in the God of the Bible, such proofs are of no value what- 
ever. No one would ever have thought of the doctrine of the Trinity had 
it not been revealed. One wearies of this kind of support for Christianity, 
and feels like praying to be delivered from those who would befriend it. 
If the doctrine of the Trinity rests upon such recondite proof as this it 
can only be available for those who have reached the highest stages of 
mental culture. 


LITERARY TENDENCIES IN FRANCE. 


One cannot speak with perfect certainty as to the comparative number 
and variety of books published in different countries. But a careful survey 
of current French literature leads to no specially complimentary conclu- 
sions relative to the literary tastes of the French. In becoming a profes- 
sion literature of necessity lost its dignity and bargained away its fame. Its 
aim is no longer to produce what is valuable in a literary point of view, but 
that which can be turned intomoney. That a recent work has appeared in 
France on ‘‘ Dogs,” written, not from a scientific stand-point, but merely to 
illustrate the many ways in which dogs are a nuisance, etc., is a proof that 
the people demand feeble pabulum, and have become so sated with reading 
that they turn gladly to any thing which promises the slightest variety. 
Current French literature shows but little work in the department of his- 
tory and biography [including memoirs}, which is so prominent in En- 
gland. The number of books issued for school use is apparently very 
limited. But as in England the proportion of works on grammar is very 
large, while two dictionaries of the French language are in process of 
preparation. There is but little in the way of translation from foreign 
languages into French; little on art, science, morals, or religion. As 
every-where, the amount of work in philosophy is now at the minimum. 
Literary criticism is little cultivated, and what there is does not speak well 
for the ability of the critics. Of poetry there is almost none. Essays are 
scarce, Fiction is plentiful. A peculiarity of recent French fiction is 
the tendency to collect a number of short stories in one volume. Is it be- 
cause the average reader of French fiction has become so enervated by the 
stuff which has been offered him that he has not even the vigor left to read 
a long story? The most popular fiction is still of the Zola type, and it is 
not a little remarkable that it finds its defenders from a literary and moral 
point of view. The French romances and novels of the seventeenth cent- 
ury have been neglected in France until lately, although they have been 
carefully studied in Germany. But now M. Le Breton comes forward with 
a work on that general subject. Renan continues his Histoire d’ Israél, the 
latest volume of which presents all the peculiarities of defect and excel- 
lence which characterizes all that he writes. Of a more sober kind in the 
line of scriptural work is Didon’s Jésus Christ. Didon is a member of the 
Order of Friar Preachers. He dared not assume a knowledge of gospel 
history in his readers, hence he has introduced the Scripture text plenti- 
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fully into his pages. Strange that the pope and his counselors should as- 
sume to be wiser than the all-wise God, who needs to be informed by Holy 
Church that he made a mistake in giving his Book to the world. The 
Roman Church dares to apply the principle of the Index Expurgatorius 
even to the Book of God. Still, in this book of Didon’s is the best recent 
work in opposition to infidelity and so-called liberal thought. As might 
be expected, the echoes of the Franco-Prussian War and the commune of 
1870-71 are beginning to be heard. The journal of M. Edmund de Gon- 
court, written during the period between June, 1870, and the last days 
of 1871, has just been issued. It gives vivid descriptions of men and 
events with the prevailing spirit of anarchy and hopelessness of the times. 
Naturally the French have thought some about the Germans since those 
days. Flings at Germany are quite common in novels, Recently, also, a 
serious attempt has been made by a Frenchman to study the development 
of the German national consciousness, It had been better for France had 
her mind been applied to this subject prior to 1870. Next to fiction, 
editions of old and standard authors in a variety of departments are most 
numerous. There are new editions of Goethe, Racine, Schopenhauer, 
Molitre. Plays, however, are most frequently under the hand of the 
editor. Looking over the field one is obliged to confess that as in En- 
gland and in Germany so in France, the golden age of literature is in 
the past. 





RELIGIOUS. 
CATHOLICISM VERSUS LUTHERANISM. 


Tue Romanists of Italy have lived so long in theological and religious 
ignorance that it is easy to impose any kind of falsehood upon them. The 
pope and priests are as busy as ever in circulating the worn-out falsehoods 
about Luther and the Reformation. Luther’s doubts were a sort of de- 
moniacal possession. Lucifer himself gave Luther his taste for the writ- 
ings of Huss. Staupitz was hurt because the sale of indulgences was not 
intrusted to him. Luther was jealous because his confessional was for- 
saken for the indulgence sale. Luther was throughout an instrument in 
the hands of the devil. His firmness at Worms was not the result of 
natural courage nor unshaken conviction, but a purpose to mock the pope 
and the Catholic world. Lutheranism and Mohammedanism are alike. 
The names Luther and Mohammed both begin withan M. Both men were 
born on November 10. Luther had no love, humility, nor chastity. As 
to his death, he died drunk, after a gluttonous meal, cursing God, the 
pope, and the Council of Trent. Probably no Protestant would to-day 
justify the epithets which Luther applied to his euemies. But that was in 
the rude times of the sixteenth century. We are now at the close of the 
nineteenth; yet Rome has made no progress in delicacy of feeling nor re- 
gard for the truth. The resort to gigantic falschood, however, proves the 
invulnerability of the cause against which it is employed. 
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PROTESTANTISM AND SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 


Tue rapid growth of Socialism in Germany has thoroughly alarmed the 
State Church leaders. Hitherto the socialistic movement has been re- 
garded as political in spirit and purpose, having in view the procurement 
of extended civil rights and privileges for the people which during the 
iron rule of Bismarck were denied them, It therefore early attracted the 
attention of the government, the emperor himself sympathizing with 
the desire for general amelioration, and ever conceding, so far as his per- 
sonal influence had value, many of the claims of the sanguine leaders. 
The Church, or the religious teachers, supposing themselves to be secure 
from the outside agitation, have discovered that in no violent way, but 
quite as effectually as if the purpose had been proclaimed, the socialistic 
spirit is attacking the Church for its coldness and deadness, and really 
calling it to an account for its existence. The opinion is general that 
some change is needed in the organization of the Church. Some think 
the creed needs revision to suit the social theories of the day; others 
think no greater calamity could befall Germany. Altogether the Church 
is addressing itself to the subject with diligence, both as to theory and 
practice. The one great theme in all church conventions and conferences 
is the relation and duty of the Church to the existing conditions. Last 
February the Berlin Consistory issued a mandate forbidding candidates 
for confirmation to wear any color but black. This was in the interest of 
the poor. The system of renting pews is much opposed, and a strenuous 
effort is being made to make all seats in the churches free. Were this 
done it would be another proof that the Church is the friend of the poor. 
Too many such proofs cannot be rendered just now. 


SALVATION ARMY AND SEAMAN’S MISSION. 


Tue Salvation Army has at length succeeded in finding a place in the 
hearts of at least a few of the particular class in Germany which it aims to 
reach. The progress of the Army is-really rapid. Some three years ago 
an effort was made to establish the work in Berlin, but it was laughed out 
of existence. Now the same officer whose efforts were then thwarted is 
in command of about one thousand persons. The Germans attribute this 
result to the influence of English money. There are three posts in Berlin 
from which the labors of the Army radiate. 

One of the most recent branches of home mission work in Germany is 
the Seaman’s Mission, The Germans feel a sense of shame that it is only 
within the past four years that any regularly organized effort has been 
made to adapt the Gospel to the wants of sailors. Now Sailors’ Homes 
are being established in all important ports, not only in Germany, but 
wherever German sailors are found, even in Africa, Public religious serv- 
ices are held, ships are visited, the sick are nursed, vessels and individual 
sailors are supplied with religious reading before starting out on long voy- 
ages. Thus far the results have been encouraging, a large proportion of 
sailors having exhibited a willingness to attend the public services. 
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CENTENNIAL OF THE DEATH OF JOHN WESLEY. 

Preparations for the proper observance of this event are moving 
vigorously forward. The decision of the British Conference in 1890 to 
hold a centennial commemoration has met with warm approval through 
the Church. The sum of $50,000, first asked for the repairing of Wesley’s 
house and of City Road Chapel, has already been more than subscribed. 
The committee appointed by the Conference have resolved to erect a tomb 
over Mr. Wesley’s grave at the cost of $40,000 or $50,000, besides the 
transformation of his house into a museum of Methodist antiquities and 
the thorough renovation of City Road Chapel. In a recent letter the Rev. 
Charles H. Kelly appeals to the boys and girls of English Methodism for 
their gifts toward a Wesley memorial window in City Road. In a more 
ambitious spirit Mr. R. W. Parks asks that a fund of $500,000 be raised 
for the erection of a centenary hall in London, that $500,000 be used in 
erecting ten more provincial halls like Oldham Street, Manchester, and 
that $250,000 be collected for the extension of village Methodism. So do 
the works of John Wesley follow him; and so after the lapse of a full 
century among the immortals is his name a talismanic word which rouses 
the hosts of Methodism to world-wide enthusiasm and victory. 





JEWISH PERSECUTION IN RUSSIA. 

Tue times are becoming troublous for the Hebrews throughout the 
Muscovite Empire. As an excuse for closing the Polish Roman Catholic 
churches the government is forbidding the repair of these buildings and 
has shut some of them as unsafe. The priest, M. Piotrowski, though 
given permission to repair his church, was sent by the governor-general of 
Kiev to a distant village for having extorted money from his parishioners 
under false pretenses. Afterward exonerated by a commission of Russian 
officials, M. Piotrowski has since been removed from his cure by the gov- 
ernor as a dangerous person who can exert his wiles even over orthodox 
Russians, A catalogue of disabilities to be visited on the Russian Jews 
with the new year was telegraphed to the late Guildhall meeting at Lon- 
don. Thus none may sell, lease, or mortgage real estate to the Jews, the 
law to be also retroactive, that they may be dispossessed of any real estate 
they now hold. Jewish artisans are furthermore to be deprived of certain 
rights, and special quarters are to be assigned the Hebrew population for 
residence. No abatement of this rigorous policy has as yet been effected 
through the vigorous appeal to the czar of the Guildhall meeting, over 
which the lord mayor presided; nor by the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, expressing horror over the Jewish persecution 
as disgracing humanity and impeding civilization, which resolution was 
transmitted to the United States minister at St. Petersburg for presenta- 
tion to the czar. Such a policy of oppression, hitherto shown toward 
the Lutherans in Russia, is ominous for the Jewish tranquillity. Upon 
the Hebrews of the kingdom the anathema seems again being visited 
which has had its expression through the centuries in reproach, ostracism, 
and bloodshed. 
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SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


THERE is abundant evidence in the current religious Reviews that the tide 
of rationalistic thought has reached its high-water mark, and is gradually 
receding toward its ebb. For a time the force and noise of its advancing 
waves begot a timid, apologetic spirit in the defenders of the divine au- 
thority of the Bible. To-day this fearful temper has given place to a 
confident and aggressive spirit which is bravely bent on ‘‘ carrying the 
war into Africa.” The assumptions which destructive critics have mis- 
named principles are now being tested by the accepted laws of historical 
criticism logically applied to the history and contents of the sacred books. 
This change of tone becomes more and more visible in the Christian 
Reviews of the day, which are quick to reflect the thought of the times. 
In illustration of this statement we refer to the Theological Monthly, 
which in a keen analytic criticism grapples with Dr. Martineau’s ‘‘ Seat 
of Authority in Religion,” and shows very conclusively that his quest for 
a seat of religious authority in human intuitions unenlightened by revela- 
tion ends in a perfect blank, and in positions ‘‘ from which most minds 
would seek refuge in skepticism or agnosticism.” In the same number 
of this able monthly a scholarly writer, dealing with Wellhausen’s denial 
of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, conclusively proves that arch- 
rationalist’s objections to the orthodox view to be fallacies; that the new 
criticism presents new difficulties of its own; that “it is marked by its 
strange want of literary instinct; ” that it habitually exaggerates diver- 
gencies into contradictions; that its theories are crude, depend on assertion 
rather than argument, and are often put forth by men utterly incapable of 
rising to the height of the great problem they are endeavoring to solve. 
The Critical Review assails ‘‘ Mr. Spencer’s Philosophy” in a notice of 
Herr Gosse’s drastic review of Spencer’s speciously false book. Mr. Gosse 
is a German thinker who impales the leading propositions of Spencer’s 
Philosophy on the conclusions of a pitiless logic. He demonstrates that 
Spencer has taken ‘‘ abstractions for realities,” and ‘‘ has fallen under 
what he himself calls a disease of language;” that he ‘‘has dealt with 
abstract views and logical distinctions as if they must have existence in 
reality.” He also convicts him of ‘‘too strenuous a striving after the 
unification of knowledge, which has misled him, and vitiated even those 
contributions of his which are real and fruitful. Mr. Gosse has fairly 
crushed Spencer’s postulates beneath the hammer of the logical reductio 
ad absurdum. In the same spirit of triumphing assault Christian Thought 
has its pages filled with lucid papers bristling with sharp points and con- 
clusive arguments against the pretentious theories of skeptical scientists 
and agnostic philosophers. In the pages of the Hartford Seminary Record, 
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which represents the esprit de corps of the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
we find a very superior paper from the pen of its president, Dr. Chester D. 
Hartranft. Its topic is ‘‘Breadth of Thought.” Its main argument is 
that the widest reach of thought possible to the human mind can only be 
attained by ‘‘ the acceptance of divine things as they are.” ‘ Breadth,” 
he says, ‘‘ spreads itself over the area of realities.” Hence the broad 
thinker is not ‘‘he who seeks to eliminate facts that do not harmonize 
with his preconceptions or puts down postulates against miracles or 
prophecy or inspiration or the theodicy.” By following out this line of 
reasoning this lucid writer repudiates the groundless boast of skeptics 
that they are the broadest of thinkers, and proves that they cannot be such 
until they accept in mind and heart the grand truths of revelation. Be- 
sides this article there is in the Record a commendation of a recent German 
work by Dr. von Adolf Zahn, which ably defends the genuineness and 
Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy. Thi critic of the Record accepts 
Zahn’s book as a ‘‘ most welcome pledge of areaction that is sure to come 
when the Christian learning of the Old World shall restore to the place 
now usurped by a science falsely so called the dethroned Christ.” 

Tut Bibliotheca Sacra for January has: 1. ‘‘Are Miracles to be Ex- 
pected?” 2. ‘* Doctrine of the Testimonium Spiritus Sancti;” 3. ‘‘ Natural 
Religion Prophetic of Revelation;” 4. ‘‘ Resurrection and Final Judg- 
ment ;” 5. ‘‘The Benevolence Theory of the Atonement;” 6. ‘‘ Science 
and Prayer;” 7. ‘‘ Cardinal Newman.” Inthe first of these papers Dr. 
Lucius E. Smith, after a brief dissertation on the miracles of ‘‘ the initial 
stage of Christian development,” disposes pretty effectually of the claims 
of the so-called modern ‘‘ ministry of healing.” The second paper traces 
‘the doctrine of the witness of the Spirit in its practical and intellectual 
aspects” as held by Luther, Melanchthon, and other theologians down 
to the close of the seventeenth century, when J. G. Baier took the ele- 
ment of directness from the Spirit’s witness, and made it,a mere inference 
from the believer’s experience of the fruits of faith. This bit of histor- 
ical theology is exceedingly valuable for its judicious citations. The third 
paper is a result of its author’s studies in comparative theology. By cita- 
tions from the ethnic creeds—the records of the past in Egypt, Chaldea, 
Persia, India, and China—he proves that in every age the human heart 
has had intuitions of one or others of the great spiritual truths divinely 
revealed in holy writ. What those intuitions whispered of human needs 
and hopes Jesus clearly explained. They were dim foreshadowings of 
the Christ. The fifth paper is a plausible, but by no means conclusive, 
argument in favor of the theory of individual resurrection at the moment 
of death, as opposed to that of a general resurrection in the day of judg- 
ment. It leaves Paul’s sublime picture of the successive rising, first of 
‘‘the dead in Christ,” and then of the wicked dead, entirely out of sight. 
The fifth article finds the principle of benevolence both at the root and in 
the outcome of the atonement, claiming that the final punishment of those 
who reject it is in perfect harmony with that benevolent principle. 
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Tue Presbyterian and Reformed Review for January discusses: 1. “ Re- 
cent Dogmatic Thought in Austria-Hungary;” 2. ‘‘ The Theological 
School a Practical Institution ;” 3. ‘* The Logos of Philo and Saint John ;” 
4. **The Sumarian Question;” 5. ‘‘ Larentius Valla;” 6. ‘‘ Christianity 
and its Counterfeits;” 7. ‘‘The Chronology of the Divided Kingdom.” 
The first of these papers shows that rationalism, formalism, Unitarianism, 
and Romanism are the sovereigns of thought in Austria-Hungary, with 
only here and there a dim light of pure spiritual truth to relieve the pre- 
vailing darkness, The second paper discusses with much good sense and 
clear-sightedness the work that should be done in theological schools. It 
opposes such modifications of their courses of study as favor lower 
standards of attainment; objects to the plan of pushing students into 
much active ministerial work while in the seminary, and advocates the 
widening of their studies so as to include the investigation of modern 
scientific and rationalistic objections to holy writ. The third paper 
learnedly compares the Logos of Philo, the Alexandrian Jew, with the 
Logos of John the apostle. It demonstrates with philosophic accuracy 
that ‘‘ John’s conception of the Logos is not that of Philo.” The fourth 
paper will delight the lovers of linguistic studies. The term ‘‘ Sumarian,” 
or its equivalent, ‘‘ Akkadian,” has been accepted as the key-stone of sys- 
tems of prehistoric ethnography by scholars who have claimed that the 
Sumarians, or southern Babylonians, were the founders of the world’s sci- 
ence in that primitive seat of the nations, To this view the writer of this 
paper strongly objects. He would give that honor, not to the Sumarians, 
but to the Semites, The sixth paper treats ably of Romanism, which 
substitutes the sacrifice of the mass for the sacrifice of Christ, and of a 
group of sects or parties bearing various names which aims to establish a 
righteousness of its own instead of the righteousness of Christ. ‘‘ The 
former brings in the gospel of churchianity, the latter the gospel of hu- 
manity instead of the gospel of Christianity.” Both are counterfeits. 
Both should be exposed and opposed. 

Tue North American Review for January has: 1, ‘‘ The Future of the 
Indian Question;” 2. ‘‘Ireland in the Light of History;” 3. ‘‘ The Re- 
striction of Immigration;” 4. ‘‘The Dowries of Woman in France;” 
5. ‘‘A Witness for William Shakespeare;” 6. ‘* How Shall we Man our 
Ships ;” 7. ‘‘ Vital Statistics of the Jews;” 8. ‘‘ Reminiscences of American 
Ifotels;” 9. ‘‘Can we Coerce Canada?” 10. ‘‘ The Late Financial Crisis ;” 
11. ‘*Notes and Comments.” In the first of these papers General Miles, 
after stating facts which prove that our Indians have been deeply wronged 
by our government and people, rightly insists that they ought to be 
placed under ‘‘some government just and strong enough to control 
them.” In the second article W. E. II. Lecky sketches the causes, polit- 
ical, commercial, and religious, which have kept Ireland poor and dis- 
quiet; he then gives his reasons for believing the presert home-rule agi- 
tation to be unworthy of ‘‘the respect or support of honest men,” In the 
third article Mr, H. Cabot Lodge shows that the influx of ignorant and 
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vicious immigrants is so rapid as to endanger the prosperity of the coun- 
try, and to require the enactment of discriminating laws to check it. His 
words are weighty and demand serious consideration. In the fifth paper 
Dr. Rolfe proves from the imperfections of the Folios of Shakespeare's 
Plays, published in 1622, that it could not have been edited by Lord 
Bacon, much less written by him. He puts Miss Bacon and Mr. Donnelly 
hors de combat. The seventh paper gives statistics respecting the death- 
rate and longevity of the five hundred thousand Jews now in this country, 
which are interesting to every student of the history and probable future 
of that peculiar race. The other papers are thoughtful and suggestive. 


Tue Westminster Review for December has: 1. ‘‘ Alsace-Lorraine in 
1890;” 2. ‘‘Professor Thorold Rogers;’’ 8. ‘‘ Rehousing the Poor in 
London ;” 4. ‘‘ The Dangers of Hypnotism;” 5. ‘‘Mr. Parnell and the Land 
Purchase Bill;” 6. ‘‘A Plea for an Eight Hours Working Day.” The 
first of these papers contains facts which indicate that the Germans, by 
their unwise policy in Alsace-Lorraine, have thus far failed to win the 
loyalty of the people of those recently conquered provinces, . The second 
article is a well-digested sketch of the salient features in the life of one of 
the most brilliant leaders of economic thought in England, who is also 
a warm advocate of social reform. The third paper forcibly objects to a 
proposal much discussed of late in London to provide proper houses for 
the poor by municipal taxation and renting them at charitable rates. It 
insists that if municipalities do build houses for the poor they should rent 
them on commercial and not on communistic principles. The fourth pa- 
per condemns the use of hypnotism even in medical practice, because of 
its evil psychological and moral effects, It predicts that it is destined to 
become an extinct force. 


Christian Thought for December has: 1. “Providence and Second 
Causes;” 2. ‘‘ Fruits of Christianity;” 3. “The Adaptability of Reve- 
lation; ” 4. ‘*The Antecedent Probability of Revelation;” 5. “ Harmony 
of Science and Christianity ;” 6. ‘‘ Agnosticism;” 7. “James Clerk Max- 
well;” 8. “ Views and Reviews.” These luminous papers are all thought- 
ful and helpful to students of the current conflicts of skeptical science 
with sound Christian science and philosophy. The first, by Dr. G. Mac- 
loskie, merits special emphasis because of the ability, discrimination, and 
logical acumen with which it unfolds the fallacies of the antichristian 
scientists, and defends the scriptural view of ‘‘natural causation,” of ‘pur- 
pose in nature,” and of ‘‘dysteleology,” or the problem of badness in the 
world. It also further presents a well-reasoned and scientific theory of 
Providence, which it vigorously applies to problems of physico-theology ; 
to the problem of prayer; to the possibility of miracles; to the belief in 
providential creation; and to the origin of the human race, Taken as 4 
whole, this number of Christian Thought is fully up to its highest stand- 


ard of excellence, 
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THE Quarterly Review of the Evangelical Lutheran Church for January 
discusses: 1. ‘‘ Unutilized Forces in Our Churches ;” 2. “ The Resurrection 
of the Body;” 3. ‘‘Form and Content;” 4. ‘‘Creed of Deeds, or the Di- 
dactics of Spiritual Truth;” 5. ‘‘The Liturgical Question;” 6. ‘‘ Adapt- 
edness of Christianity to the Wants of Human Nature;” 7. ‘‘ Ministerial 
Education;” 8. ‘‘The Historic Episcopate.” In the second paper we 
have (1) a sketch of the idea of a resurrection as found in the thought 
of ancient nations and among the Jews before the time of Christ; (2) the 
biblical proof of the doctrine; (3) the nature of the resurrection; (4) his- 
torical sketch of the doctrine. The fifth paper contains a protest against 
existing tendencies to Romanize the liturgy of the Lutheran Church. The 
seventh paper ably defends the desirability of scholarship in the Christian 
minister. The eighth article contends for Luther’s theory that ‘‘the only 
real difference between laymen and priests, princes and bishops, is one of 
office and function, and not of estate. Luther, acting on this theory, set 
‘‘the first example of a Presbyterian ordination by laying his hands on 
George Roérer, May 14, 1525.” In this he was Mr, Wesley’s prototype. 


TueE Fortnightly Review for December has: 1. ‘‘ Stanley’s Rear-Guard ;” 
2. ‘*Child-life Insurance;” 8. ‘‘Prosper Merimée;” 4. ‘* Rural Life in 
France in the Fourteenth Century;” 5. ‘‘ Burton as I Knew Him;” 
6. ‘‘The Outlook in France ;” 7. “The Mask of Descartes ;” 8, ‘‘ Dr. Koch’s 
Consumption Cure;” 9. ‘‘ Mr. Tree’s Monday Nights;” 10, “ An Averted 
Crash in the City;” 11. ‘‘ English Bankers,” 12. ‘‘ One of Our Conquer- 
ors.” Of these papers we note the first, in which Mr. J. Rose Troup 
defends himself and Major Barttelot against Mr. Stanley’s impeach- 
ment of their conduct as commanders of his rear-guard. The sixth 
paper describes the existing political corruption in the French Repub- 
lic. It is pessimistic in spirit, and promises to inquire, in a second 
article, what grounds can be found for a hope of better things, In the 
eighth paper we have a searching. investigation of the claims of Dr. 
Koch to the discovery of a ‘‘lymph” which is a cure for consumption. 
Reasoning from the failure of Pasteur’s alleged remedy for hydrophobia 
to Dr. Koch’s pretensions, and from the statements of Dr. Koch himself, 
the writer, while conceding it possible that a great discovery has been 
made, advises a suspension of judgment until all the facts relating to it 
are ascertained and verified. The ninth article is intelligently written and 
well worth reading. 

Tue Andover Review for February exhibits its usual tendencies to way- 
wardness, though in the matter of contributions it is an improvement 
on its predecessors. An editorial appears with the title, ‘‘ The Orthodox 
Editor’s Rejoinder,” in comment on our reply to its sophistical attack 
on us in its December number. This editorial is largely an explanation 
of its former screed and indirectly apologizes for its indiscretions. It 
conditionally promises to construct no more tableaux, and withdraws its 
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purpose to attack us in the future. It confesses that our November ariicle 
so alarmed them that the entire ‘‘ editorial board” of nine was summoned 
to consider the matter, and agreed upon the reply as published. When a 
military commander summons his generals to a council of war it signifies 
that danger is near and defeat imminent. The ‘‘editorial board” hold- 
ing consultation over the grave duty of answering our article shows not 
only the seriousness of the situation, but also furnishes material for a 
tableau that, if constructed, will have great historic value. It is evident 
that that ‘‘ editorial board,” if of the caliber of the writer of the editorial, 
needs reconstruction, enlargement, or an addition to its general intelli- 
gence. Their aggregated ignorance of what ‘‘ orthodoxy” or ‘‘ conserv- 
atism ” in Germany means, and their inability to separate Professor Har- 
nack from the rationalists, though he is not orthodox in the American 
sense, suggests that they would do well to make an ‘‘excursion ” to Ger- 
many and learn differences, discriminations, and the points of controversy 
in Higher Criticism. As to ourselves, we need no instruction from the 
Andover Review, as we have been a student of German criticism for twenty- 
seven years, and our recent investigation in Germany was not of a new sub- 
ject, but one that has changed itself many times in that period among the 
German critics. Our visit was merely to obtain personal explanations of 
the books, ideas, and criticisms they now hold, thereby obtaining what 
is not in the books or in any published form. The attempt of the ‘‘edi- 
torial board” to represent us as placing the Epistles of Paul after the 
Synoptic Gospels is an invention characteristic of men who can invent a 
probation after death. Until the Andover Review expresses more sympathy 
with conservative criticism, which is as energetic and fruitful as rational- 
ism, it should not expect to be heard by those who still possess a remnant 
of the Christian faith. 


THE Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for Jan- 
uary has: 1. ‘‘ Theism: a Survey of the Argument; ” 2. ‘‘ Americanisms; ” 
3. ‘‘Synods and Senates;” 4, ‘‘ The Stem fer in Greek Literature in the 
Fourth Century B. C.;” 5. ‘* Life and Character of Antigone;” 6. ‘‘ Mex- 
ico as a Mission Field;” 7. ‘‘ Reality and Permanency of the Unseen;” 
8. ‘*Religious Frauds in the Nineteenth Century;” 9. ‘* Preparatory 
Education from a Southern Stand-point;” 10. ‘‘ Methodist and Pre-Meth- 
odist Principles of Education in New England.” The first of these papers 
is by J. J. Tigert. It contains a clear statement and strong defense 
of the teleological argument for the Divine Existence, which it proves 
from the presence of order and design in the works of nature. Its main 
thesis is that ‘ Design in the effect is proof of intelligence in the cause.” 
The second article is both amusing and instructive, furnishing abundant 
evidence that many, perhaps most, so-called Americanisms, when their 
paternity is ascertained, turn out to be good old English words. The third 
paper is a timely exposition of the moral relations of the Church to the 
State. It tells the corrupt lawmaker that sin committed in his political 
capacity is as fatal to his peace as sin done in his private life; that legis- 
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lators are bound by the moral law; that the State, while not ecclesiastical, 
should be Christian. It tells the Church that she must cry aloud against 
legislation which is not according to the word of God. It tells the Chris- 
tian that he partakes of the guilt of election frauds if he aids or abets 
them. In short, this paper enforces just such wholesome truths and ideas 
as the abolitionists of other days were wont to apply to the Church in her 
relation to the wicked pro-slavery legislation in Southern States, Surely 
the world moves! The ninth paper claims that the schools for the negroes 
in the South lead many of them to neglect the labor on which their sup- 
port depends, Its writer contends that their schools ought to be man- 
aged so as to leave them at liberty inthe busy season to divide their time 
between work and study, There may be some grounds for this man’s 
contention, but it must be recollected that the ignorance and unthrift of 
the negro are the natural products of slavery. The South is still reap- 
ing as it sowed. The tenth paper, by President W. F. Warren, of Boston 
University, is an admirable specimen of ‘‘ English Undefiled.” It does 
ample justice to the part played by New England Methodism in its rela- 
tion both to Puritanism and to the principles of pedagogics. As a whole 
this is a very attractive number of an ably conducted Review. One won- 
ders, however, that its editor gives the dead questions of slavery and the 
Southern secession so much space as he is doing. They seem to fascinate 
him; in us his discussion of it begets the Cui bono? 


THe Century Magazine for January has an abundance of finely executed 
illustrations and a long list of attractive articles. Among the latter we 
note, ‘* Along the Lower James;” ‘‘The Memoirs of Talleyrand,” pref- 
aced by a brief notice of that remarkable man from the pen of Whitelaw 
Reid, and consisting of extracts from advanced sheets of the complete 
‘* Memoirs” soon to be published; ‘‘ Pioneer Spanish Families in Califor- 
nia;”’ ‘‘A Romance of Morgan’s Rough Riders,” and ‘‘ Topics of the Time,” 
as of special interest. 


Tue Unitarian Review for January discusses: 1. ‘‘ Papal Tradition— 
Peter;” 2. “The Case of Roger Williams;” 3. ‘‘ English Topics;” 
4, ‘* The Massachusetts Convention;” 5. ‘‘ A Remembrance of Hungary;” 
6. ‘‘Social Studies;” 7, ‘‘The Socialistic Drift of England.” Of these 
papers we note the first as containing some curiously fanciful opinions 
concerning Judas and Peter; the second as showing, upon apparently valid 
authority, that Roger Williams was not banished from Massachusetts for 
his religious opinions, but for certain pernicious political theories which 
he persistently advocated ; and the third as a brief statement of the foun- 
dation of ‘‘ University Hall” at Oxford, which is the head-quarters of a 
colony whose members aim to promote a religious life based on such inter- 
pretations of Holy Scripture as exclude belief in its alleged miracles. Its 
ideal is set forth in Mrs. Ward's Robert Elsmere. The kindly tone and 
high literary ability of this Review is, however, well sustained in this 
number, 
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Tue New Ideal for December treats of Mohammed and Mohammedanism 
in a paper which concedes that while Christianity is immeasurably better 
than Mohammedanism, yet it is not better for Africa, Asia, or the Pacific 
Islands, because it teaches abstractions which are out of the reach of 
uncivilized men! It has another paper which ranks Ingersoll as ‘* one of 
and still another which solves 
the problem of ‘‘Inspiration” by insisting that ‘‘it consists of sincerity, 
singleness of purpose, concentration. This is all!” The Mew Ideal is not 
lacking in literary ability, but is so absurdly radical as to beget regret 
that so much brain-power should be so foolishly spent. 


” 


the majestic forces of our American life; 


Tue Critical Review of Theological and Philosophical Literature is a new 
candidate for public favor designed ‘‘ to furnish quarterly a critical survey 
of current literature in theology.” Some of the best-known Christian 
scholars, ‘‘ representing different branches of the evangelical Church” in 
England and Scotland, are to be its contributors. The ability of its first 
number gives assurance that it will render valuable service on its proposed 





lines, The Chautauquan for January is rich in its historical papers, 
interesting and practical in the products of its ‘‘ Woman’s Council Table,” 
and helpful in its C. L. §. C. work to Chautauqua circles. The English 
Illustrated Magazine, in its Christmas issue, is very attractive, especially in 
the number, variety, and effectiveness of its illustrations. Its letter-press 
The New England Iistorical and 
Genealogical Register for January, besides much curious matter concern- 
ing the genealogies of numerous New England families, contains a deeply 
interesting paper by Rev. B. F. De Costa, D.D., on ‘* Pre-Columbian Voy- 
ages of the Welsh to America.” There is enough in this paper to suggest 
that possibly some ancient Welsh manuscripts may yet be exhumed which 
will somewhat dim the fame of Columbus as the first discoverer of Amer- 
ica. The Treasury for Pastor and People in its January number has 
four sermons by popular preachers, a capital paper exposing the fallacies 
of heterodox ‘‘ Modern Criticism of the Pentateuch,” by Professor Leitch, 
of Belfast, Ireland, and a very interesting miscellany of topics interesting 
to both lay and clerical Christian workers. The Gospel in All Lands for 
January is brim full of interesting facts and missionary statistics. The 
Methodist Magazine for January excels itself in the number and quality 
of its illustrations. Its articles are as usual attractive and valuable.-—— 
The New Jerusalem Magazine in its January issue has a paper on the 
‘“‘Coming of the Lord,” which claims that Christ’s coming stands for the 
impartation of light and love to the individual believer, and another on 
‘‘A Priesthood in the New Church,” which indicates the same dispo- 
sition in the New Church to unsettle its creed that obtains but too 
generally in the Christian world. Priests in the New Church are simply 
teachers, pastors of local churches and general pastors; there is nothing 
prelatical in the office. The Indian Evangelical Review for October is 
filled with topics touching mostly on mission work in India. It is pub- 
lished in Calcutta and ably conducted by K. 8. Macdonald, M.A. 





is also excellent as well as instructive. 
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BOOKS: CRITIQUES AND NOTICES. 


SEEING THROUGH OTHERS. 


Tue real motive in the purchase of a book must be that it is supposed 
to contain something which the purchaser does not know, or that it rep- 
resents a familiar subject in a new way and with added information, so 
that in either case its use will contribute to one’s knowledge and happi- 
ness. If ‘‘ books,” as the Westminster Review reports, ‘‘ are a means of see- 
ing through other men what we cannot see for ourselves,” then it is all- 
important to select with reference to those who can teach us the most and 
carry us into regions beyond ourselves. The following works promote a 
love of knowledge and add to one’s acquisitions: The Development of The- 
ology in Germany since Kant, and Its Progress in Great Britain since 1825, 
by Otto Pfleiderer; The Prevailing Types of Philosophy: Can they Logic- 
ally Reach Reality? by James McCosh; Gustavus Adolphus and the Struggle 
of Protestantism for Hristence, by C. R. L. Fletcher; and The Book of 
Exodus, by G. A. Chadwick. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Development of Theology in Germany since Kant, and Its Progress in Great 
Britain since 1825. By Otro PrLeterER, D.D., Professor of Theology in the 
University of Berlin. Translated under the author’s supervision by J. Frep- 
ERICK SmiTH. 8vo, pp. 403. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Price, cloth, $2 75. 

It is a pleasure to pay tribute to the genius of so conspicuous a writer 
and theologian as Professor Pfleiderer, of Berlin. Of his largely devel- 
oped abilities, his erudition, his patience in investigation, his honesty of 
conviction, and his easy and untrammeled independence in thought and 
expression, no one raises a doubt. He is the peer of Germany’s greatest 
scholars, and excels the majority in his profound qualifications for special 
work. We write this much without in the least committing ourselves to 
the particular biblical theories the professor has adopted, and without 
any show of sympathy with the Tubingen or Baur element in his inter- 
pretation of the New Testament. In these conclusions we believe he is 
entirely astray, and to be read with great caution and discrimination. 

In the volume now under consideration we find all the literary excel- 
lencies, with some evident defects of style, and all the genuine marks of 
distinguished scholarship that characterize his former works. The trea- 
tise evinces great deliberation in its preparation, and is the natural result 
of the growth of the author's studies in the theological and philosophical 
departments, of which he has been an exponent for many years. If one 
supposes that a work of this kind is rather miscellaneous than consecutive, 
consisting of separate monographs of men and movements, rather than a 
connected history of the development of thought, the book itself corrects 
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the mistake. The reader will find that, though its lines of separation 
between leaders are distinct, enabling him easily to trace the changes in 
theological beliefs, and the gradual and almost evolutionary steps of prog- 
ress in German and British thought, there underlies the whole a unity 
and a relationship of intellectual movements that partially relieve them 
of that particularly individualistic character which is the chief feature of 
German thinkers. At the same time he will also observe the subjective 
tendency of the thinker with its limitations and inadequacies, and ) 
able to point out the errors of the leaders as he goes along. 

Very properly, but unlike many historians of German intellectualism, 
Professor Pfleiderer discovers and exhibits the influence of philosophy on 
theology, accounting in part for what he deems the dogmatism of the 
latter by the overshadowing. constructions of the former. In Germany 
especially it must be admitted that in such speculative minds as Schleier- 
macher, Fichte, and Hegel the philosophical was combined with the 
theological, and produced neither a definite philosophy on the one hand 
nor a clear theology on the other. Even when the thinker did not em- 
brace both he was under their influence, and struggled with the methods 
of the one in the effort to interpret and embody the other. It-happened, 
therefore, that under the powerful teaching of Kant, whose influence is 
still potent, though not exactly the most wholesome, modern theology 
was induced to seek alliance with, or submitted to the dominancy of, the 
idealistic philosophy then prevailing; and it has also happened as a re- 
sult that dogmatic theology is quite as speculative as it is scriptural in 
content and character, and therefore is of uncertain value and standing. 
The author, with acute discrimination and with the facts at hand, de- 
velops the influence of idealism on dogmatics, and shows both the 
strength and weakness of the latter by its association with the former. 
It is in this exposition of the two departments of thoug!t and of their 
mutual relations and interaction that the author displays his own virility 
and acumen and stamps his work as the product of a great mind. In 
some instances we believe he has magnified the relation of the depart- 
ments beyond warrant, for theology in many respects is less philosophical 
than it might be and in other respects derives its utility, not from the 
philosophical element in it, but from its pure scripturalism. However, 
merely as a source of enlightenment concerning these departments, the 
author has rendered invaluable service to students of the subject. In the 
treatment of British thought the author pursues the same general meth- 
od, linking philosophy and theology in close relations; but in England 
there was a freedom in theology as it developed that did not obtain 
in Germany, where philosophy is as prominent as theology itself. This 
distinction the author scarcely recognizes, or, at the least, not as it 
deserves. 

When the author passes to the domain of biblical and historical theology, 
considering ‘‘ criticism ” and exegesis in their relation to the Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament, he enters a field perfectly familiar to German 
scholars. In brief, he attempts to furnish the main points of the theorists 
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respecting the biblical books, enlarging somewhat upon Wellhausen’s 
theory of the Pentateuch, and giving sufficent space to the critical view 
of the fourth gospel. That many of the arguments of the theorists have 
been answered does not affect his judgment or qualify his conclusion. 
Rejecting Baur in some things, he still holds to his chief generalizations, 
and, in fact, he would not claim to be orthodox in any view scarcely with 
which we are acquainted. Finding or believing that theology has been 
corrupted by philosophy, he objects to its fundamental forms and teaches 
independently; and agreeing with the elder rationalists he finds it easy 
to accept the latest criticisms and repudiate the evangelical ideas of relig- 
ion. Notwithstanding the critical tone of the work, it is invaluable for 
its researches, its biographical data, its vigor of expression, its connec- 
tionalism of human thought, its evolutionary processes in theology, and 
its elaborate exposition of great movements, which, though defective, be- 
cause human, are still influencing the theology and philosophy of our 
times and may not be without guiding power in the ages to come. 


The Golden Bough. A Study in Comparative Religion. By J. G. Frazer, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In two volumes. Vol. I, 8vo, pp. 409. 
Vol. II, 8vo, pp. 407. London and New York: Macmillan &Co. Price, two 
vols., $6 50. 

In his study of primitive superstitions the author was led into an in- 
quiry concerning the origin of the ancient Italian priesthood, and as he 
pressed forward he found the subject large enough for discussion, and in 


its relations to the general idea of religion quite deserving of ample 
treatment. In these two volumes he has embodied the marvelous results 
of his original research, having been guided somewhat, as he frar‘kiy ac- 
knowledges, by such authorities as the late W. Mannhardt and Professor 
W. Robertson Smith, and others of distinction in the field of comparative 
religion. He holds himself, however, responsible for whatever independ- 
ent views he announces, and believes he has added something, as his read- 
ers willingly concede, to our knowledge of religious customs that, observed 
still among some peoples, especially the peasantry of Europe, link us 
with our Aryan ancestry. It is remarkable that the author relies more 
upon these lingering or surviving superstitions among the uneducated 
peasantry for proofs of the ancient order of things than upon the survived 
literature of the ancient period. He sees in the living custom stronger 
evidence of a superstitious cult than in the literary record of one that has 
been preserved. As Mannhardt, the author gathers and arranges in an 
orderly whole a vast number of myths and superstitious rites connected 
with trees and cultivated plants, the evidences of a system, or systems, 
of religions or priestly institutions, quite as important to our knowledge 
of the history of the race as an understanding of the more stately cults 
which converted the heavenly bodies into objects of worship. We may 
call the former the botanical department, as we do the latter the astro- 
nomical department, of religion. Along this path the author pursues his 
investigations, explaining tree-worship and the custom of killing the 
tree-spirit, besides discussing all that belongs to the history of the primi- 
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tive cult, such as doctrines relating to the primitive man, incarnate gods, 
inspiration, the perils of the soul, royal and priestly taboos, the transfer- 
ence of evil, scape-goats, and whatever has been transmitted to the present 
age in the form of degenerate practice and belief. In traveling through 
these pages one is astonished at the patience and perseverance of the 
author in seeking details, and equally at the acumen and industry that 
enabled him to group the details in their proper relations to a common 
principle. We certainly admire the devotion of the author to his purpose, 
and commend the results of his labors to the consideration of the thought- 
ful. It is too soon dogmatically to affirm that he is absolutely correct in 
his tracing of these myths to their sources, or that his amplifications of 
superstitious beliefs are not free from prejudice or the theoretic influence. 
His investigations must be tested by history and philosophy; but, judging 
from his work in its present form, it is entitled to more than average ac- 
ceptance. 


The Minor Prophets. By Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and 
Canon of Westminster. 12mo, pp. 245. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co. Price, cloth, $1. 


The author is always interesting because of the elegance of his style, 
the honesty of his convictions, the breadth of his learning, and the com- 
prehensive view he takes of his subjects. In these particulars the present 
volume is no exception, but is one of the best from his pen. The subject 
treated is of special value to the biblical student and the manner in which 
it is treated captivates the reader from the opening to the closing page. 
The general conception of the prophetical office, or the general charac- 
teristics of Hebrew prophecy, which occupy the first thought of the 
author, are discussed soberly and intelligently, but many of his readers 
will dissent from the positions taken and examine his subsequent expo- 
sitions of individual prophets with more than ordinary reserve. The 
critical question in the study of prophecy relates to the function of the 
prophet and the significance of his teachings. He must be considered in 
his local relations to Israel, and also in his remote connections with great 
providential movements, or he sinks down to the level of a teacher for a 
single hour or epoch. The Christian Church has held that he was gifted 
with a supernatural foresight of the Messianic period and its king and 
kingdom, and that even though ancient Israel could not appreciate his 
visions, or allusions to the distant days of the incarnation, he must be val- 
ued by the world, not as Israel’s teacher alone, but as the herald to the 
Gentile nations of the coming of the Redeemer. While not wholly dis- 
carding this elevated position of the prophet, the author reduces it to the 
smallest proportions, and projects before us his local duty as a spiritual 
teacher as if it were pre-eminent. To this conception of the prophetical 
office we take exception. 

In the delineation of the work of the minor prophets as well as in the 
attempted portraiture of their environments, the author is singularly 
felicitous, and for the most part quite in agreement with the Scriptures. 
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Underneath the whole, however, is the tone of the critic, and there is in 
all cases a manifest purpose to accept the results of the extreme critics 
with that restraint or caution in questions of doubt that has characterized 
his former publications, He very properly commences with Amos, as the 
prophet whose sayings were first reduced to the literary form, and closes 
with Jonah, considering the others in his own order, aud in their relations 
to the northern and southern kingdoms, In these biographical essays he 
discusses each prophet’s particular work, analyzes the literary difficulties 
of his book, and points to his relations with Israel’s history in general. He 
accepts the threefold division of Zechariah, assigning each part to a dif- 
ferent author, and argues with some force in favor of his conclusion. The 
defects of the work are rather critical than otherwise, and arise from the 
view-point of the author. He is historical, biographical, scriptural, di- 
dactic, and writes as a skilled interpreter of events and of the men who 
produced them; but he impairs the impression by doubt, or, what is 
worse, by an erroneous view of the prophetical office and a combination 
of some of the latest critical theories with the standard beliefs of the 
Christian Church; but when he finds it impossible to adjust criticism to 
Christian belief he prefers the former, and so freely expresses himself. 
Notwithstanding the great defect the book is of importance in the study 
of the subject. 


The New Religion a Gospel of Love. By E. W. Gray. 12mo, pp. 429. Chicago: 

The Thorue Publishing Company. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

In this day of religious inquiry we are not surprised if some antiquated 
beliefs are rejected, not because they bear the marks of age, but because 
they are proved historically incorrect and morally inadequate to the spir- 
itual elevation of man. For the final test of belief, or so-called truth, is 
its self-evident power to satisfy the spiritual aspirations of sin-weakened 
humanity and to secure its emancipation from the thralldom of perpetual 
degradation. The author of this work writes in the spirit of one who is 
anxious for the dawn of the day of deliverance, and believes he foresees it 
in a new use of Christianity or a new interpretation of its principles and 
their application to human life. Like many others, he finds in the old re- 
ligions of the past no remedy for the world’s present infirmities; and, 
turning to Christianity, he finds much in its orthodox forms that is re- 
pugnant to his reason and unadapted to produce a reformation of the 
race. While earnestly and religiously holding to the spirit of the gospel 
system he as boldly and openly repudiates the general teachings of or- 
thodoxy, charging it with the use of irrational methods in its investiga- 
tions and with general incompetency to enlighten and save men. It is 
easy to see that, though his aim is to eliminate certain obnoxious features 
from the dogmatic form of religion, he has gone farther, perhaps, than 
he originally intended in separating himself from certain teachings as yet 
considered fundamental by the Christian Church. The Rev. H. W. 
Thomas, who writes the ‘‘ Introduction,” says, ‘‘ He is borne along, and 
one point after another in the old orthodox system is left by the way, 
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and at last the new religion is substantially the new theology.” Is 
not this a direct assurance that Dr. Gray is no longer in harmony with 
generally accepted orthodox views? Further, Dr. Thomas says that, 
while ‘‘ he does not distinctly deny the doctrine of the fall of man and 
of original sin, it is evident that these old ideas have no place in his in- 
terpretation of Christianity; and, having taken this ground, he very 
naturally finds no place or need for the old doctrine of a penal or substi- 
tutional atonement to ‘reconcile the Father’ or to satisfy the claims of 
justice.” Again, Dr. T. says, ‘‘ He has quietly slipped away from these 
old dogmas, dropped them out of his system, and without formality of 
statement or declaration of the fact has put the moral or paternal view in 
their place.” These statements show the exact position of Dr. Gray in 
his relation to Christian belief and how far he has departed from the ac- 
cepted standards of the Christian Church. Even though some dogmas 
may need modification to be acceptable to the reason it is difficult to see 
wherein the particular doctrines he rejects are inconsistent with the pa- 
ternal view of God’s government or with the great doctrine of divine 
love. The gospel of love is not a new gospel. It is old as the gospels 
themselves, and Dr. Gray, in forsaking some notions, has not brought 
forward any thing new when he proposes love as a substitute for faith in 
the old forms of teaching. The Church has always proclaimed love as 
cardinal and redemptive, and Dr. Gray has simply borrowed it from the 
Church or re-emphasized it from the Scriptures, that he may have some- 
thing for a foundation for his so-called new theology. The book has its 
literary merits; but the religious tone and trend of its teachings are con- 
tradictory of that system of faith which the Church has ever cherished 
and which it preaches with honest conviction as the inviolable system of 
the divine Master. 


The Church: Her Ministry and Sacraments. Lectures delivered on the L. P. Stone 
Foundation at Princeton Theological Semivary in 1890. By Henry J. Van 
Dyke, D.D., Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn. 8vo, pp. 
265. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

The book is a profound discussion of the origin, character, and purpose 
of the Christian Church, including in particular a very careful study of 
the functions of the ministry and the significance of the sacraments. A 
member of the Presbyterian Church, Dr. Van Dyke holds, as he believes, 
a broader view of the subject than many of his colleagues, though he 
maintains that it is scriptural and in harmony with the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. We find on consulting his pages that he is independent 
in thought, perhaps at times bold in expression, and liberal and irenic in 
his sentiments. Written in this spirit these lectures win the attention and 
make a favorable impression on the judgment of the reader. He seems 
always to have in mind the thought of greater fraternity, if not finally an 
organized fellowship and order, between the contending sects of Prot- 
estantism, in which hope the pious of all the Churches must join him, 
In his exposition of the kingdom of Christ, the conditions of membership, 
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and the various ordinations to ministerial prerogative, he makes it clear 
that there are no grounds for essential differences between Christians. 
The trouble every-where is the absence of the conciliatory spirit and the 
presence of a pride of opinion that, had it the power, would destroy 
Ohristianity sooner than to see it prosper in some new way. The lectures 
are of a scholarly cast, and reflect the pastoral experience and the ripened 
judgment of the author. In its largest import the book is a solid defense 
of the position of Protestantism respecting the divine origin of the Church 
and its particular mission in the world, 


Word Studies in the New Testament. Vol. III. The Epistles of Paul—Romans, 
Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Philemon. By Marvin R. 
Vincent, D.D., Baldwin Professor of Sacred Literature in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 8vo, pp. 565. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Price, cloth, $4. 

The study of the New Testament Greck carries its abundant recom- 
pense, Not only is the scholar led into linguistic admiration of the Hel- 
lenie tongue, for its fertility and richness of expression, but by the faith- 
ful comparison of the early manuscripts has the Church already come into 
fuller light upon basal doctrines and a larger conception of the truth of 
God as given to mankind.: Nor has the scrutiny of the Greek text ever 
been more minute than at the present; and the process shall continue till 
the New Testament has yielded up its choicest interpretations to the 
scholarship of the future. Dr. Vincent, in his present volume of Word 
Studies, is in line with this enthusiasm for New Testament Greek and 
with this persistent search after the hid treasures of the word. His plan 
proposes a sufficient elucidation of the important words in each chapter of 
the New Testament, six of the sublime epistles of Paul being the basis of 
the present verbal study. To prosecute any adequate investigation of 
the New Testament, with appeal to the many exegetes and Greek scholars 
of the day, would seem the work of a life-time; yet this herculean task 
is accomplished in the treatise before us, bearing its evidences of master- 
ship upon every page. To quote many illustrations of the author’s power 
in word-interpretation would far transcend the limits of this brief notice. 
Vigorous examples of his method may, however, be seen in his elucidation 
of such fundamental words as d:xacooivn, xapdia, d6&y¢, iAaorhpiov, and tvevua, 
The significance of the variously interpreted irurdfu, of 1 Cor. ix, 27, 
takes on a new interest, in the metaphorical translation of Dr. Vincent, 
‘*to strike under the eye; to give one a black eye.” The author's frank 
admission of his uncertainty as to the significance of BarriCéuevor rep tév 
vexpav, of 1 Cor. xv, 29, of which some thirty different explanations are 
given, seems refreshing, as his citations of the legends concerning Paul’s 
fight with beasts at Ephesus are instructive. Thus does the whole 
volume proceed in scholarly unfoldings that are of rich exegetical value. 
To say that Dr. Vincent has done his work well seems but scanty praise. 
With its ample indices the work is altogether unusual, and continues the 
high character of the previous volumes in the series. In its issue the author 
has put Christian scholarship under lasting indebtedness to himself. 
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The Book of Exodus. By the Very Rev. G. A. CHapwick, D.D., Dean of Armagh, 
Author of Christ Bearing Witness to Himself, The Gospel of St. Mark, etc. Crown 
8vo, pp. 442. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1 50. 
History is a unit. All its epochs are interdependent upon one another 

and are essential to each other’s completeness. Nor is the historic chain 

which is thus constructed made up of “ accidents,” but rather is it “ forged 
by the hand of the God of providence.” Assuming that this is the true 
philosophy of history, Dr. Chadwick in the present number of ‘‘ The Ex- 
positor’s Bible,” skillfully applies these principles in the interpretation of 
the Exodus as related to future epochs and races of mankind. The book 
of Exodus thus takes up the story of the Jewish life, as begun by Genesis, 
and continues it with only this essential difference, that the drama passes 
from the exhibit of men and families to that of a nation in which all the 
kingdoms of the earth shall be blessed. The immanence of Jehovah is a 
further factor in the Jewish record. By the crossing of the Red Sea, 
the lightnings of Sinai, and other interpositions without number is there 
demonstrated the divine concern in the destiny of the multitudes flying 
northward to Canaan; while out of such a divine supervision there re- 
sulted not only the development of a new nation but the coming of the 

Messiah, as the full meaning of the Exodus. Concerning the types of 

Exodus we cannot but admire the wholesome words which the author 

speaks. Though the book clearly contains, in common with other portions 

of the Old Testament, various symbols of things to come, there has un- 
doubtedly been a tendency toward the finding of unwarranted types 
throughout the Jewish history; nor has this facility of discovery contrib- 
uted to accurate scholarship or the most enlightened faith. We might 
wish that Dr. Chadwick had spoken on the pertinent question of the 
authorship of Exodus. His purpose, however, does not seem to include 
the consideration of the weightier questions of Christian scholarship, but 
rather the construction of a volume which shall benefit the masses. His 
work is therefore scholarly, but not critical; lucid rather than closely 
exegetical; concrete, but not deeply philosophical, Altogether his para- 
phrase of the Mosaic record reads like a new and winsome story of the 
Jewish development. 


The Extinction of Evil. Three Theological Essays. By Rev. E. Peravet, D.D., 
Free Lecturer at the University of Geneva, Switzerland. Translated, with an 
Introductory Chapter, by Rev. CHartes H. OvipHant. The Preface by Rev. 
EpWAarbD WuiTtE, Minister of Allen Street Cliapel, Kensington, London. 16mo, 
pp. 184. Boston: Charles H. Woodman, Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

This volume is a reverent inquiry into the future mysteries. Under a 
somewhat ambiguous title it discusses the vexed question of Conditional 
Immortality, maintaining that favorite doctrine from the stand-point of its 
defenders with ingenious logic and with varied arguments for the validity 
of the position taken. With the second essay of the book, antagonizing the 
theory of Universal Salvation, this notice is not particularly concerned. 
Throughout the remainder of his volume the author, assuming that im- 
mortality is conditioned upon communion with Christ, characterizes the 
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philosophic theory of the indestructibility of the human soul as “ utterly 
foreign to the religion of the Bible.” In this iconoclastic spirit he mar- 
shals the usual deductions from the Scripture, based upon the transla- 
tions, by his school, of specific terminologies; resorts to the customary 
appeal to analogy; and makes a citation of the views of the apostolic 
fathers, which is not altogether unfamiliar, to establish the premise he 
has assumed. Altogether his skill displayed is indicative of the long 
thought he has given to this department of theological inquiry. Yet the 
consensus of the soundest Christian scholarship has not and cannot ap- 
prove of the positions taken. The radical defect of the author’s reason- 
ing is in making the primal proof of conditional immortality dependent 
upon the significance of Scripture terms and phrases concerning which 
orthodoxy will ever hold a well-grounded and contrary belief. Herein is 
the vulnerability of his reasoning manifest. The divine wisdom would 
never have made so vital a truth to hinge solely upon the limitations and 
prejudices of human interpretation, One must nevertheless admire the 
enthusiasm with which the author defends his favorite doctrine. The zeal 
with which he approaches his task, his apparent desire to know the 
truth, and his reverent treatment of the Scriptures were worthy of a bet- 
ter cause, 

The Framework of the Church. A Treatise on Church Government. By W. D. 
KiLLEN, D.D., President of Assembly's College, Belfast, and Principal of the 
Presbyterian Theological Faculty, Ireland. 8vo, pp. 355. New York: Scribner 
& Welford. Price, cloth, &3 50. 

Dr. Killen declares his present subject to have been ‘‘ a bone of contro- 
versy for ages.” With such an anticipatory verdict on the matter in 
dispute it would seem courageous on his part to re-open the question and 
undertake its further discussion. Disclaiming, however, any purpose to 
revive the bitterness heretofore excited, he urges his half-century’s study 
of the subject as his reason for disputation, and on such ground is entitled 
to patient hearing. Christians of whatever sect will probably accept his 
initial postulates that the form of government for the visible Church is 
not unimportant, and that an appeal to Scripture should establish, if pos- 
sible, the divinely appointed form. Further than this, however, all will 
not keep him company in their varying interpretations of the New Testa- 
ment teaching. Yet Dr. Killen is himself fully established in his conclu- 
sions. It is interesting to notice his sweeping aside the great systems of 
Congregationalism and Prelacy, as unscriptural in their structural pecul- 
iarities and as fraught with dangers in their practical application. Nor is 
the reader less impressed by the ease with which Dr. Killen discovers the 
confirmation of the Presbyterian form of government in the New Testa- 
ment, finds its ruling elders to be a divine institution, and demonstrates 
it to be the only system which fairly carries out the instructions of the 
Lord. Such a facility of interpretation is noteworthy, though in the pres- 
ent instance it may not carry conviction. Incidentally there appear cer- 
tain errors of statement, as in the declaration regarding the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, that its ‘‘traveling preachers and bishops receive the 
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same salaries.” A graver mistake is also involved, if the number of com- 
municants be meant, in the representation that ‘the English Establish- 
ment is by far the most extensive Protestant Church of the episcopal form 
in existence.” Altogether, we cannot believe that any solution of the 
long controversy has been reached in this polemic treatise. It is, never- 
theless, a book to be highly recommended in its fullness of treatment and 
its readable qualities, 


The Gospel of St. Matthew. By Jonn Monro Gresoy, M.A., D.D., London, Author 
of The Ages Before Moses, The Mosaic Era, ete. 8vo, pp.450. New York: A.C, 
Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

St. Matthew opens a new door of hope for men. In his exalted esti- 
mate of the book as an introduction to the better dispensation, Dr. 
Gibson terms the gospel ‘‘ the Genesis of the New Testament, the genesis 
not of the heavens and the earth, but of Him who was to make for us 
‘new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.’” Nor 
would the position of St. Matthew in the New Testament canon seem 
fortuitous. But, in the author's estimate, various reasons exist why it 
should occupy the foremost place; noticeable among which was the fact 
that it was written for the Jew, whose lineage and former exaltation 
made appropriate tle dedication to himself of the initial book of the New 
Testament. Christ as the ‘‘ hope of Israel” is consequently the central 
character of Dr. Gibson’s interpretation. As the Son of David his 
nativity took place near Jerusalem; as the King of Israel he fled into 
Egypt; at his baptism he assumed his royalty as the Messiah-King; as 
a King he entered Jerusalem on Palm Sunday; as the Son of David he 
was crucified. Thus to set forth the Hebraic aspects of the Incarnation, 
and to portray Hebraic possibilities which inhered in the Messianic life, 
seems one of the prime principles of procedure on which Dr. Gibson has 
constructed his present study of St. Matthew. The reader will find it 
an exegetical notice of sections or of chapters rather than a minute 
scrutiny of the text, after the manner of many commentaries; he will also 
discover it to be sound in doctrinal positions, scholarly yet simple in its 
methods, and humbly reverent toward the great facts which it aims to 
interpret. 


An American Commentary on the New Testament. Edited by Avan Hovey, D.D., 
LL.D. Galatians to Colossians. 8vo, pp. 298. Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. Cloth. 

An American Commentary on the New Testament. Edited by ALvan Hovey, D.D., 
LL.D. Thessalonians to Philemon. 8vo, pp. 267. Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. Cloth. 


Whatever may be said adverse to the rapid multiplication of commen- 
taries, the above volumes, as apart of the ‘‘ American Commentary on 
the New Testament,” will not be included in the criticism. But the time 
involved in their construction, the carefulness with which they have been 
prepared, and the weighty names attached to the title-pages combine to 
suggest their inherent excellence. Under the joint workmanship of such 
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leaders in the Baptist denomination as Drs. Alvah Hovey, Justin A. Smith, 
J. B. G. Pidge, and E, C. Dargan the first of these volumes has been 
produced, Their representation of the Pauline authorship of each of the 
four epistles under consideration is wholesome and opportune. Nor is 
the reader under slight obligations for the setting forth of the structural 
peculiarities, the varying dates, and the different occasions of the epistles, 
prefatory to their exposition. Occasionally there is evident a leaning 
toward the Calvinistic theories of the denomination represented; or, as 
in the interpretation of Colossians ii, 12, their tenacious views on Chris- 
tian baptism. Less than this would not be expected; nor is the solid 
scholarship and the general integrity of the books invalidated thereby. 
A sense of the commentators’ broad knowledge of the word, and of their 
sincere desire to illuminate the inquirer’s darkness, results from the crit- 
ical notice of this work. 

The second commentary in the present survey includes the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon; such students as Pro- 
fessor William Arnold Stevens and H. Harvey, D.D., being the editors of 
the different portions of the work. If these epistles are less doctrinal 
than the earlier writings of St. Paul, and more inclusive of practical 
directions and parting advices to the churches, the present commentators 
have adapted their exegesis to the changed conditions under which the 
apostle wrote, That there is very much of counsel throughout these 
epistles, indited in the gathering shadows of St. Paul's martyrdom, 
which is of value to world-wide Christianity, a simple turning of these 
pages shows. That Professor Stevens and Dr. Harvey have patiently and 
ably interpreted these later epistles seems also a rightful conclusion. In 
the issue of these volumes the Baptist Church completes its ‘‘ American 
Commentary,” with the designed purpose of giving to the general stu- 
dent ‘‘the mind of the Holy Spirit as revealed in the New Testament.” 


Aids to Scripture Study. By Frepreric GARDNER, late Professor in the Berkeley 
Divinity School, Author of The Old and New Testaments in their Mutual Relations 
of a Diatessaron, ete. 12mo, pp. 284. Bostou: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
cloth, $1 25. 

The book that proposes to aid the student in interpreting the Script- 
ures, and to settle some of the more or less confusing problems evoked 
by the paucity of details respecting the literary origin of some of the 
canonical documents, is the book that will be useful to him, and shculd 
he recommended to his attention. In some particulars the author’s work 
does not assist where assistance is needed; but as a preliminary prepara- 
tion for the difficult task of interpretation it is excellent, its advices being 
practical and available. It does not compare with the German hermeneu- 
tical works of Immer, Liicke, and Schleiermacher, nor with those of 
Davidson and Fairbairn, nor yet with the elaborate work of Professor 
M. 8. Terry in this country, but it suggests the practical steps which 
the most ordinary student may take for a right understanding of the sacred 
record. In addition to a knowledge of the languages in which the books 
were written, or of what is technically known as textual criticism, the 
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author makes it evident that a knowledge of the physical geography of 
Bible lands, of archeology and natural science, and of general history of 
Scriptural times is indispensable. He follows these recommendations with 
rules for the application of this preliminary knowledge, inspiriting the 
student to close study of the sense of the writers and to the use of all 
the phenomena of language and history to the solution of questions as 
they arise. The work is brief and a model of incisiveness in expression, 
and very wholesome in its instructions and tendencies, Limited to one 
purpose, and teaching the art of criticism, the author does not himself 
attempt the settlement of the biblical problems, though his personal solu- 
tion is sometimes foreshadowed. A serious interest in its pages is awak- 
ened by the fact that the book is issued after the author’s death, he hav- 
ing only partially revised his notes for publication; but they possess the 
naturalness, vivacity, and scholastic integrity of the author, who, perhaps, 
had he lived had not increased their value by further modification. 


The World and the Man. By HuGu MILLER Toompson. 12mo, pp. 258. New 

York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, cloth, $1 25. 

The tone of the author's prefatory note awakens suspicion of the value of 
the contents of his book. He seems insincere, ironical, and comical in 
some of its statements, and does not impress us as being a candid or safe 
thinker and teacher. He bluntly says: ‘‘In a great deal which calls it- 
self the ‘evangelical scheme of salvation’ it will be seen he [the author] 
does not believe.” He also writes that he ‘‘ does not think the Gospel a 
contrivance for dodging hell,” and in the same spirit characterizes the 
Jeffersonian declaration that men are created equal as a ‘‘ Gallic, infidel, 
unscientific lic.” As the author is the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Mississippi we naturally expected a dignified and scholarly treatment of 
the great theme which he discussed in a series of lectures under the pro- 
visions of the Baldwin foundation, a provision similar to the Bampton lect- 
ureship in England. The lectures, though not as frivolous as the preface, 
partake of the same spirit, and consist rather of miscellaneous and sketchy 
paragraphs than a consecutive and erudite elaboration of ‘‘the world and 
the man.” He is neither philosophical nor scientific, and as he repudiates 
some of the ideals of religion he is religious in spirit only so far as his 
purpose requires its acknowledgment. The drift of the book, if it have 
any general purpose, is the vindication of Christ in his teachings and in his 
social and civil relations with men. Recognizing the infirmities of mod- 
ern civilization, he sees no remedy for them except in the broad, humane 
ideas of the Master and in the disposition of the race to break with ma- 
terialism and all forms of temporal faith. In his thinking he revolves 
around the temptation of Christ, seeing in that awful mystery the collision 
of the world-force and the heavenly powers, and inferring that the only 
way to conquer the diabolical spirit in the world is to resist evil and live 
on something besides stones. The design of the author is excellent, and 
he writes at times with a brilliancy and a fervor that atone for the coarse- 
ness and infelicity of much that is in his work. 
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PHILOSOPHY, LANGUAGE, AND GENERAL SCIENCE. 


The Prevailing Types of Philosophy: Can they Logically Reach Reality? By James 
McCosu, LL.D., Litt.D., Ex-President of Princeton College. 12mo, pp. 66. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, net, 75 cents, 

The growing agnosticism of the day is still unsatisfactorily answered. 
While its absurdities have been shown, and the necessity of a new theory 
of knowledge has been made manifest, the teachings of Spencer and 
Huxley have taken root in the general thought of man and have already 
brought forth a large harvest of mental disquietude and uncertainty in 
the realm of positive knowledge. We must acknowledge the situation and 
prepare to overcome the tendencies of the hour. Dr. McCosh, a profound 
metaphysician himself, has searched many philosophies for a remedy for 
the pernicious error, but the results have satisfied him that they offer 
nothing. The experimental philosophy cannot furnish a valid argument 
for the existence of God. Sensationalism points to the feelings in their 
various compounds, but these do not suggest mind or matter as substances, 
The a priori school of Kant deals with phenomena, and not with the 
nature of things. The Scottish school in Reid, Stewart, and Hamilton 
concludes only for relative knowledge or a phase of nescience. Hence 
agnosticism has found fruitful soil in the “ prevailing types of philoso- 
phy.” Is there, therefore, no answer to the agnostic? Dr. McCosh holds 
that ‘‘we know in part,” and upon that foundation constructs the re- 
quired answer. We know something. This we should assume and not 
prove. We know reality, such as self and the not-self; we know objects, 
with their phenomena, and accordingly somewhat of their nature. The 
‘revolutionary ” position of the author is in the statement that, as we 
know reality, we should assume it and think no more of proving it than 
we would the axioms of geometry. Agnosticism may treat the reply as 
pure assumption, but it must, therefore, treat axioms, first principles, and 
facts as assumptions. Dr. McCosh’s doctrine may not appear philosoph- 
ical, but it silences without argument an error whose chief support is the 
great names under it. 


Pure Saxon English; or, Americans to the Front. By Exias Moueg, Author of 
A Plea for an American Language. 12mo, pp. 87. Chicago and New York; 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

The author of this work is not a theorist, but he heralds himself as a prac- 
tical reformer or improver of the English language. Brooding over the dif- 
ficulties and limitations of the English tongue, he concludes that it may 
be revised and established on a purely Saxon basis, and urges the view 
with brief but cogent arguments. He proposes a phonetic system of 
spelling and the adoption of such words as define themselves, suggesting 
‘‘ bird-lore” for ‘‘ ornithology ” as an example of the changes he would 
introduce into science, philosophy, and religion. Evidently our spelling 
needs revision, and a self-defining word is always to be preferred to an 
ambiguous or obscure word; but whether the author’s method of reform 
will prevail will be seen in the future. He pleads consistently and ably 
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for homogeneity in our language-structure, and shrewdly for an elimi- 
nation of foreign elements, claiming that a systematic Saxon English 
will raise the average intelligence and happiness. It is true the En- 
glish Parliament once by law substituted English in the courts for 
Norman-French; Germany, too, authorized a German nomenclature for 
French and Latin terms; but it is not clear that the American Congress 
could arbitrarily enact the proposed changes of the author or do little 
more than appoint a commission of inquiry as to the propriety of narrow- 
ing the English language to a Saxon basis. The general objection to 
such a change is the fact that, because of its assimilating power or its 
tendency to appropriate from other languages, the English is likely to 
become universal, whereas, restricted to a Saxon basis, its mission might 
be confined to peoples of Saxon descent. While, therefore, favoring the 
improvement of the great language, and in some particulars by the 
methods suggested by the author, we are inclined to believe that its great- 
est enlargement and its hope of universal sovereignty lay in its power of 
assimilation of foreign elements, and not in the theory of elimination or 
in the reduction to a single racial basis. Students of English will under- 
stand the language all the better if they master the pages of this book. 


Sociology. Popular Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation. 12mo, pp. 403. Boston: James H. West, Price, $2. 

‘* Sociology,” a word borrowed from Auguste Comte, is used in this 
book for a process of social evolution which the authors of the several 
essays herein published believe will result in advanced conditions of the 
race, and which they claim is the only method by which steady progress 
may be secured. Of the seventeen essayists here represented not one 
seems to appropriate the true religious method for the improvement 
of mankind; but it is to be wrought out by the slow agencies of human 
society, throwing off at intervals its discovered infirmities and taking 
on new forms, beautiful and idealistic, without commotion, without 
violence, and with evident and universal cordiality. It is pleasant to read 
these thoughtful and self-wise men in order to learn how easy it is to dis- 
pense with the necessary forces of reorganized society and to save the 
race without the Gospel. The warnings of the past have been lost on 
the socialistic reformer, and they will be lost on all who propose a new 
way for the world’s progress. One lecturer discards socialism as the 
remedy for present ills; another shows the inefficiency of anarchism; still 
another, with an attempt at burlesque, discounts the theological method 
and thinks ‘‘ preaching” is of no general avail. Every one detects an 
error in some proposed scheme, but all agree that by evolution—a term 
that involves no agency whatever, except the agency existing—the true 
millennium will come. In general the authors attribute the growth of 
society in marriage, law, medical science, arms and armor, education and 
religion, to the process of evolution, forgetting that evolution is an empty 
word except as it is associated with the forces that underlie all progress. 
Evolution is not a force, or an agency at all, and accomplishes nothing, 
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but represents, if it have any significance as an explanation of the world’s 
movements, the general plan or; direction of the world in its historic 
manifestations, ‘The direction is not a force, and confers nothing, and 
does not exist until forces act. To attribute progress to evolution is to 
attribute it to nothing; and yet these learned gentlemen propose this 
word as the solvent of the world’s difficulties! For ourselves we cling to 
the New Testament, and if it has not yet had a chance we propose that 
all reformers stand aside and permit the religion of the gospels to have 
its way. In this event the evolutionist will have nothing more to do, 


Worterbuch der Englischen und Deutschen Sprache. (Dictionary of the English 
and German Languages.) By Wiliam James. Thirty-first Editions Thor- 
oughly Revised and Partly Rewritten by C. Srorren. English-German and 
German-English in one volume. Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz. New York: 
F. A. Stokes & Brother. Price, cloth, $2 50. 


This Worterbuch has its definite place. The intimate relation of the Ger- 
man speech to critical scholarship was never more established, and will be 
easily conceded, For numerous and estimable treatises in the depart- 
ments of astronomy, physics, and general science the English-speaking 
races are under special indebtedness to Germany, as well as for its multi- 
plied and invaluable theological publications, A mastery of the world’s 
thought, at the present day, thus involves an intimate consultation of the 
literature of Germany and a familiarity with the work of her specialists 
in every department of inquiry. As a helper to the acquiring of the Ger- 
man tongue this Wérterbuch comes with many facilities of explanation. 
To enumerate other dictionaries by name in the comparison would be an 
invidious distinction, Among the recognized excellences of the present 
lexicon must, however, be instanced the strictly alphabetical arrangement 
of the words, consistent capitalization, the studied ‘‘ enlargement of the 
English vocabulary,” the modernization of all spellings, the recasting of 
geographical and biographical proper names, and the use of key-words at 
the foot of each page for phonetic purposes, as explained in the revis- 
er's Erkldrung. In addition to all else its clearness and size of type 
make the use of this dictionary a pleasure. Thirty previous editions 
have already given it a sufficient introduction to the student world; the 
thirty-first edition continues the excellences and adds to the complete- 
ness of its predecessors. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


John Jay. By George PELLEW. 12mo, pp. 374. Boston and New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1 25. 

The Republic owes no greater indebtedness to the intrepid warriors of 
the Revolution than to the providentially appointed jurists and statesmen 
who did her service in that epochal time. If the former made congresses 
and statutes possible by their conquering swords, the latter were not slow 
to see and utilize their unequaled opportunity for legislation. By their 
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patriotic enactments, their wisdom of administration, and their seer- 
like foresight, they intrenched and made permanent that constitutional 
liberty which had been won by war. John Jay belonged to the latter 
class of publicists. Though actively participant in the revolutionary 
struggle, his place was not upon the field of battle. Even the coloneley 
which he held for a time in the continental army was but a nominal 
appointment. His wise discretion and his pre-eminent judicial qualities 
fitted him for another department of the public service. Among the 
early makers and interpreters of law, such as Clinton, Hamilton, Frank- 
lin, Livingston, Adams, and all the other ‘‘constructive statesmen” of 
the period, he found his rightful and prominent place. Afterward, as ~ 
the Minister to Spain, a negotiator of peace, the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, the Chief-Justice of the United States, and the Governor of New 
York, he challenges the veneration of the historic student by his unflinch- 
ing integrity, his sturdy loyalty, and his rare versatility of statesmanship. 
While his life has already been written by his son, Judge William Jay, 
and by others, the value of the present work is well defined, and is partly 
found in its reminiscences of Federalism, in the setting forth of the true 
attitude of France in relation to the independence of the United States, 
and in the justification of the course of action consequently followed by 
Jay, which has long been the subject of animadversion. The ‘‘ Jay MSS.” 
have been diligently searched to this end by Mr. Pellew, himself a lineal 
descendant of John Jay, and may be regarded as throwing an authori- 
tative and final light upon the matters in dispute. To few of her early 
jurists does the nation owe more than to Jay, and the present reproduc- 
tion of his qualities and deeds in the series on “ American Statesmen” 
should be welcomed as a component part of national biography. 


Gustavus Adolphus and the Struggle of Protestantism for Existence. By C. R. L. 
FLETCHER, M.A., Late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 12mo, pp. 316. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

The biography of Gustavus Adolphus as the Christian king of Sweden 
is of unsurpassed interest to the general reader, but taken in connection 
with his services for Protestantism in Europe it gains intensity of interest, 
just as one’s admiration for an individual increases as by some uncommon 
act of courage he is transformed into a hero. 

It is one thing to study the king in his domestic life and in his general 
administration of affairs; it is quite another thing to observe his collection 
of an army and the employment of the national forces in defense of those 
Protestant movements that resulted in liberty toacontinent. The author 
of this work, distinguishing between the two phases of the king’s career, 
unfolds the one with the same perspicuity and thoroughness as he does 
the other, always remembering that the achievements of the king in the 
broader struggle for religion and freedom were of more worth, and de- 
serve more recognition, than the integrity and stability of his local rule 
of asmall kingdom. As, however, the author in the preface details his 
troubles in obtaining literary material, we sympathize with him and won- 
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der if he finally will find enough for his purpose; but an examination of 
his closely packed pages reveals an abundance of historical data from 
which he might infer the narrow history of a single life. Having Droy- 
sen’s Gustav Adolf and Geijer’s Sveriges Historia as consulting books, he 
was able to construct a veritable account of the actual part that Swe- 
den’s king played in the great Reformation, It is certain that whether 
Adolphus was at the head of an army, or exercised his diplomatic skill, or 
joined his forces with those of the Germans, he never wavered in his view 
of the justice of the movement, and contributed more than hitherto has 
been acknowledged to its final and permanent success. It is this specific 
relation of the king to the movement, rather than the details of his sery- 
ices, that the author makes most emphatic, while at the same time he 
discloses the sturdy character and Christian virtue and nobility of his hero. 
The book is not faultlessly historical, but it is comprehensive and written 
without partisanship and exaggeration. The style is clear and impressive, 
and the account grows in its proportions, while it points the reader to a 
model character as respects sincerity, heroism, and patriotism. 


Life of Arthur Schopenhauer. By W. Wattace, Whyte’s Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Oxford. 12mo, pp. 217. London: Walter Scott. New York: A. 
Lovell & Co. Price, 40 cents. 


This is an exceedingly interesting volume, whether one confines his 
attention to the mere biography of Schopenhauer or follows the author in 
his history of the development of the philosophy of the German thinker. 
The descriptive portions are certainly elegantly written, while the dis- 
cussion of the growth of the dominating idea of Schopenhauer is clear, 
strong, and comprehensive, the whole showing the author's great famil- 
iarity with his subject and great ability in presenting it for investigation. 
We here deal with a thinker born in the last century, but whose life was 
affected by and in return touched and left its impression upon the present 
century. As his philosophic views are unfolded we see some things to 
admire, as his contempt for materialism and spiritualism, and his belief 
that the function of morality is to purge the individual will of its egoism, 
and that the highest life is that of the man who, dead to the lust of life, 
has ascended from the natural to the spiritual will. This isin the right 
direction, but his definitions compromised his positions and separated him 
from other schools. In time he drifted from his early instructions, stand- 
ing for himself, and represented in combination the pessimism and ideal- 
ism of Germany. Despising the historical method in theology and phi- 
losophy, he resorted to history merely for illustrations of his principles, 
not for principles themselves. This was a fatal defect in his theory, 
the chief point of which was that the world represented the idea of will, 
which, ever acting, accomplished its fateful purpose irrespective of the 
claims of intelligence or the guidance of goodness. The author truly 
says that his philosophy is the exposition, not of a system, but of a single 
idea, and it, therefore, suffered from necessary limitations. It may fairly 
be said that while the pessimistic side of his philosophy gained few 
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adherents the idealistic view of the universe which he ably vindicated 
survived him, and is at present not without influence in some circles in 
Germany. In general, England and America reject both phases of his 
theory; but this work will repay perusal, and, indeed, afford valuable 
material for future study. 


Curiosities of the American Stage. By Laurence Hutton, Author of Plays and 
Players, etc. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 347. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, cloth, $2 50. 

To the general reader the chief value of this book is the single point 
made by the author, that as yet America has failed to produce a standard 
drama, sinking our country in this respect below the level of European 
nations. In its literary history America exhibits incompetency in the 
dramatic field. We have historians, essayists, poets, scientists, philoso- 
phers, and theologians of high rank; but the dramatic writer of genius, or 
of immortal power, has not been born. So complete is our failure in this 
regard that it is admitted by critics without discussion, and lamented as 
an unexplainable fact in our national development. Asa mere history of 
the drama in this country, and of the career of eminent actors, the book 
has a value which will be appreciated more or less according to the sym- 
pathies and antagonisms of the reader respecting the stage. When it 
descends to ‘‘ curiosities ” it amuses and in part instructs; but it is want- 
ing in solid material, and reflects rather the weakness than the honor and 
dignity of theatrical life. This, however, is a work that does not exactly 
appeal to our tastes, and hence may not receive justice in these lines. It 
is well written, and for those unacquainted with the drama and its 
performers contains revelations of a class of people not generally under- 
stood, and introduces them temporarily into a new world of unreality and 
idealistic contentment. Unguarded in its reading it will excite and 
stimulate a desire to witness the drama; but one may even master it as an 
historical account and retain unchanged his views of the theater and its 
moral influence. 


An Outline History of England. Chautauqua Course, 1890-91. By James Ricwarp 
Joy. 12mo, pp. 311. New York: Chautauqua Press, C. L. 8. C. Department. 
Price, cloth, $1. 

This work of Mr. Joy is a reminder of the rapidly increasing tendency 
to compilation in the various departments of literature. If the many 
publications of the Chautauqua Press already issued have been prominent 
illustrations of this practice they have nevertheless been constructed in 
recognition of the need of abbreviated volumes by the general student 
of the day. With the overabundance of books and the vexatious demands 
upon the attention of the scholar, the fact of condensation is meritorious 
in any issue. Mr. Joy, in undertaking the present work, has recognized 
this need of the student. At the same time he has assumed a weighty 
responsibility. To condense into a single volume the near twenty cent- 
uries of English history, from the times of the early Britons to the reign 
of Victoria, is a work which only a bold spirit might dare undertake, 
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and one for which such master-historians as Hume and Green have re- 
quired many volumes, We may, however, commend the method of this 
compilation. Without pretension to originality of research the author 
has diligently wrought out the condensation which is now under scrutiny, 
displaying that happy discrimination between the important and the un- 
essential; giving the relative proportion to really important events; and 
maintaining withal that sense of perspective which is evidence of the 
compiler’s skill. The requirement that the books of the Chautauqua 
Course should be ‘‘ clear, concise, and accurate” seeins to be fully met 
in the present instance. Mr, Joy has contributed a pleasant and worthy 
addition to the already excellent Chautauqua series. 


The Boy Travelers in Great Britain and Ireland. Adventures of Two Youths in a 
Journey through Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and England, with Visits to the Heb- 
rides and the Isle of Man. By Tuomas W. Knox. Author of The Boy Tvav- 
elers in the Far East, etc. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 536. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Price, cloth, $3. 

Great Britain and Ireland are no longer unfamiliar territories. Of such 
every-day occurrence are the visits of tourists to those shores, so thorough 
has been the exploration of every remote corner of England and Ireland, 
and so realistic have been their descriptior, that the sceneries and cus- 
toms of the British Islands have long since become household words. To 
write engagingly of the English and Irish life, since travelers’ diaries and 
moralizations are no longer adequate, is consequently a matter of increased 
difficulty. We cannot but think, however, that Mr. Knox has realized 
and met the emergencies of the case in his present volume of travel. His 
work is far from being stereotyped and commonplace. From Queenstown 
northward in Ireland; through the romantic and historic scenes of Scot- 
land; and thence southward to Wales and through England to her great 
metropolis, he guides the reader in original and engaging excursion. He 
is an open-eyed traveler, and none can walk blindly who keep him com- 
pany. So it is that his volume is crowded with valuable and engaging 
facts relating to the scenery, the social customs, the industrial systems, 
the political discussions, and the religious observances of Ireland, Scot- 
land, and England. Richness of letter-press and engraving add to the 
excellence of the book and make it an attractive fireside companion alike 
for youth and the adult. 


Following the Guidon. By E.izaperu B. Custer, Author of Boots and Saddles, etc. 
12mo, pp. 341. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1 50. 
Whoever wishes an accurate, and at the same time a graphic, picture 

of army life on the western frontier will find it in the present reminis- 

cences of Mrs. Custer. The trustworthiness of her descriptions is estab- 
lished by the fact that she has written, not from hearsay, but from the 
stand-point of a personal observer or participant in the weird experiences 
she describes. The vividness of her narrative is equally satisfactory. One 
seems for the time being an integral part of the summer camp on Big 
Creek, Kansas; hears the varying strains of the bugler’s blasts; joins in 
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the march, or sees the regiment go to battle. To read the book is to real- 
ize anew the separateness of the army life from all other forms of associa- 
tion, and to understand that in its nomenclatures, courtesies, traditions, 
customs, and heroisms it is a charmed circle into which the civilian may 
not largely enter. The Indian, for whom the maintenance of our regi- 
ments upon the frontiers is necessary, becomes one of the central figures 
of this sketch. In the accurate portrayal of his personality and habits, 
which recent agitations have brought into particular prominence, one of 
the chief values of Mrs. Custer’s book is found. 

Campaigning with Crook, and Stories of Army Life. By Captain Cuares Kina, 
U.S.A. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 295. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
cloth, $1 25. 

He who reads this book will appreciate the relation of the American 
army in times of peace to the progress of civilization, especially on our 
western frontiers. This is a point too often overlooked in the common 
judgment of the soldier or of the army. We read of their rough ex- 
periences, their trials when separated from home, their dangers even when 
not in fighting distance of an enemy, and their bravery in presence of the 
Indian foe. These incidents make a thrilling narrative; but to the 
thoughtful man it gains in interest as he is able to connect the move- 
ments of the soldiers with the establishment of a Christian government 
in this country. Then every sacrifice receives new dignity and every 
soldier stands for a large idea, even civil liberty. This book serves its 
purpose and inspires patriotism by honoring the men who proved their 
faith in the country by their works and some of them by their death. 


a a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Golden Links in the Chain that Connects Mother, Home, and Heaven. The Litera- 
ture of Many Ages and Many Climes on the Three Dearest Names to Mortals 
Given. Edited by Mrs. J. P. Newman. With an Introduction by Bishop Joun 
P. Newman, D.D., LL.D. Quarto, 524 pp. New York and St. Louis: N. D. 
Thompson Publishing Company. 

The publishers have shown in this work sucli refined taste in the selec- 
tion of paper, in the size of the page, in the choice of inks, in the 
gilt-edged sides and ends, and in the morocco binding, with its stamps of 
silver and gold, and its title of contents, that if there were not a line in- 
side the observer would pronounce the book a model of elegance and at- 
tractive in all respects to the eye. On opening it he would forget the 
artistic beauty of the printer in the matchless worth of the collected po- 
etry and prose on subjects the heart fondly cherishes, and without which 
life would be barren and the future a blank of despair. Mrs. Newman, 
with a genius for the beautiful and true, has gathered from the litera- 
tures of the ages the testimonies of sages, philosophers, poets, divines, 
and scientists respecting the sacredness of motherhood, the grandeur of 
home-life, and the overshadowing inspiration of heaven. The task she 
allotted herself was of the widest range, and was not performed without 
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discriminating labor, a rare ingenuity, »nd the most persevering literary 
researcli. Nor is the result a simple taiscellany, but rather a profound 
revelation of human experiences, truths, yearnings, and anticipations, 
united not so much in logical order as in the fraternal and religious spirit 
that dominates the whole. The work is a valuable thesaurus of knowledge 
on the three subjects, and, amply illustrated, it impresses the reader, not 
only with the superb work of the author, but with the genuine tenderness 
and reverential simplicity that belong to the themes themselves. The 
Introduction is a gem of purity, and has in it the delicacy and sweetness 
of the home, of which the Bishop and his wife are illustrations. 


Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine. By W. Hamitton Grason, Author of Pastoral 
Days, Highways and Byways, etc. Illustrated by the Author. 8vo, pp. 194. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $3 50. 

Animated by his exquisite love of nature, the author strolls chiefly by 
starlight to find in song of bird, in quiet growth of plant, and in gather- 
ing color of flower a lesson of beauty-making, of patience in work, and of 
the processes in general in the great laboratory of the physical world that 
he could never learn in the gorgeous and blinding sunshine of the day. 
This alone is sufficient charm for one who lingers over the pages of this 
book, In its mechanical outfit, its pure white calendered paper, its broad 
leaves, with their rare illustrations, and its appropriate binding, it recom- 
mends itself to purchasers of attractive volumes for the drawing-room and 
study. 


‘aust. By Gortne. From the German by Joun Auster, LL.D. Vignette Edi- 
tion. Profusely Illustrated after New Drawings by Frederick J. Boston. 12mo, 
pp. 360. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, cloth, $1 50. 
Again this masterpiece of the German poet and thinker is reproduced in 

an English dress, only this time the translator, the publisher, and printer 
have surpassed the efforts of others in this kind of work. In its mechan- 
ical preparation the skill of artist has combined with the exquisite taste 
of literary writer, and the result is a handsome volume, the pride of the 
drawing-room table. In re-reading Faust one is continually impressed 
with the indebtedness of Goethe to the book of Job for his plot and its 
development, and how little of originality he shows, except in the miscel- 
laneous poetic forms with which he expresses himself. Nevertheless, the 
poem is a literary monument worthy of study, and as such it has our 
commendation. 


Fun and Finance. A Discussion of Modern Church Novelties in Connection with 
the Subject of Christian Giving. By Rev. Newron Wray. With an Intro- 
duction by Rev. A. J. Gorpox, D.D. 16mo, pp. 162. Boston: McDonald, Gill 
& Co. Price, paper cover, 35 cents. 

The Church is in danger from an inflated social spirit and a tendency 
to conformity with the world. Amusements forbidden by the word of 
God; methods of money-raising not in accordance with business prin- 
ciples or the philanthropic spirit; and a decadence of visible piety in- 
duced by a preference for so-called worldly customs in the management 
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of the Church, are obstacles to growth and to that individual consecration 

that should characterize the saints and give them victory over the world. 

The author confronts this condition, argues forcibly and on scriptural 

grounds against the secularizing spirit and policy of the Church, and de- 

mands a return to the simplicities, methods, and principles of the New 

Testament religion. He has raised the alarm none too soon, pointed out 

the evil with no extravagance of diction, and pleads for a piety that re- 

flects the spirit of Christ in terms none too earnest or eloquent. Let the 
appeal be heeded. 

The Great Conspiracy Against our American Public Schools, By Rev. R. Har- 
court, D.D. Introduction by Bishop CuHar.Les H. Fowrer, D.D., LL.D. lus- 
trations by Tuomas Nast and others. 12mo, pp. 325. California News Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal. Price, paper, 50 cents, 

Here is an opportune series of addresses, In their delivery at the 
Howard Street Methodist Episcopal Church, San Francisco, Dr. Harcourt 
has aimed to deal fairly with the Roman Catholic authorities, and has 
recognized all the admirable features of the Romish history and system. 
Such a principle of fair dealing is to the highest degree honorable. What 
the speaker says is nevertheless arousing. It cannot be said too often, 
by vigilant guardians of the public interests, so long as the dangers con- 
tinue which menace the American home, the public school, and the gov- 
ernment. Intense vigor, great boldness of speech, and unswerving loyalty 
to American institutions make these discourses noticeable. 


Lucy Webb Hayes. A Memorial Sketch by Mrs. Jonny Davis. 12mo, pp. 104, 

Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, cloth, $1. 

Those who revere the memory of Mrs. Hayes and appreciate her moral 
and philanthropic work will be delighted with this souvenir, consisting 
of a sketch by Mrs. Davis, a poem by Miss M. A. Lathbury, and a memo- 
rial paper by Mrs. R. 8. Rust, together with examples of addresses by 
Mrs. Hayes herself. The net proceeds of the sale of this neat little volume 
will be applied to the support of the Lucy Hayes Memorial Training 
School in Boston. 


Alone With the Word: Devotional Notes on the New Testament, By G. Srrincer 
Rowe, Governor of Headingley College, Leeds, etc. 8vo, pp. 424. Chicago 
and New York: Fleming H. Revell. Price, cloth, $2 25. 

IIelps in the devotional reading of the Scriptures should be used as men 
use staffs in rugged places. When the soul goes apart to study God’s 
book it may particularly expect the enlightenment of the Spirit upon the 
mysteries of the word. The Holy Ghost is then the prime interpreter. If 
a cautious employment of devotional helps be, however, permissible, the 
present volume is commendable in its purpose and arrangement. With- 
out attempt at exposition, or intention to supplant the commentary, it 
nevertheless aims to furnish such help in the personal reading of the New 
Testament as will promote practical faith and obedience. Its divisions 
into portions are arranged for daily use. Rightly used, it should foster 
reverence for the written word and loyal discipleship to Christ. 











